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l!s"IGHT  THE   FOL'ETH. 


"  Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow. 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  further  than  to-day." 

Longfellow 


II. 


I. 


"  When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 
And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered, 
To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

*'  Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 
Enter  by  the  open  door  ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 
Come  to  visit  me  once  more." 

Walter.  "  The  long  day  is  over,  my  Concliita, 
and  night  at  last  again  spreads  her  shades,  filling 
my  heart  once  more  with  joy,  and  my  lonely  ex- 
istence with  life  ;  the  day  is  over,  and  with  it  are 
ended  the  follies  and  the  troubles  of  the  unmean- 
ing world,  and  the  calm  and  majestic  presence  of 
the  night  is  announced  by  the  thousands  of  shin- 
ing lights  that  sparkle  on  whichever  side  I  cast 
my  eyes.  Night  has  come  at  last,  and  with 
it  the  coveted  reward  of  a  long  and  weary  day ; 
for  thou,  0  night,  art  the  wondrous  book  in  which 
is  written  the  history  of  our  past,  in  records 
kept .  by  suns ;  and  when  I  turn  the  page,  lo ! 
thou  castest  thy  mantle  over  all  my  cares,  and 
they  become  as  past  for  me.  Day  is  over  now, 
Conchita,  and  my  patience  would  claim  its  reward. 
Will  you  not  come  ?     Oh,  my  dearest,  come,  I 
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beseech  thee,  and  speak  to  me,  and  tell  me  again 
in  those  sweet  tones  of  thine,  the  mystery  of  oui*^ 
past.  For  since  you  first  appeared  to  me,  oh,  my 
angel  of  light,  life  has  been  as  death  ^\dthout  you, 
to  this  poor  pilgrim  of  earth.  Come  to  me  once 
more,  0  love,  come  to  me,  and  recount  thy  tale, 
for  since  you  last  night  began  it,  I  seem  to  live 
but  in  the  past !  that  past  which  is  so  full  of 
horror !  that  past  in  which  you  and  I  began  to 
exist  side  by  side,  first  as  enemies,  then  as  friends, 
and  ultimately  as  lovers,  from  which  period  you 
tell  me  our  happiness  dates,  for,  strange  to  say, 
amongst  those  crimes  and  vices  we  first  sowed 
the  seeds  of  good." 

Concliita.  "  I  am  faithful  to  my  word,  my  be- 
loved Walter.  Behold  me  again  by  thy  side,  for 
when  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  has  departed, 
and  the  shades  of  night  descend  like  dew  upon 
the  sleepy  earth,  then  its  departed  children  can 
render  their  forms  visible  to  those  who  dearly  love 
and  lone:  for  them.  An  electric  chain  is  formed 
which  connects  the  two  worlds,  by  which  those 
who  are  loved  and  dearly  remembered  can  descend 
and  communicate  with  the  dear  ones  they  have 
left." 

Walter,  *'  I  have  longed  for  thy  presence,  my 
beloved  one,  with  all  the  intensity  of  my  being ; 
the  bright  light  of  day  is  darkness  to  me.  My 
day  begins  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  for  then 
do  I  anxiously  await  the  appearance  of  my  bright 
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star.  When  others  seek  repose,  my  soul  awakens ; 
and  when  it  is  midnight  to  them,  it  is  mid-day 
to  me,  for  my  life's  star  then  shines  the  brighter 
on  thy  forehead  ;  for  then  dost  thou  appear  to  the 
lone  watcher  of  the  night  in  all  thy  radiant 
beauty.  Oh,  if  other  men  could  see  thee,  my 
love,  as  I  see  thee,  they  would  never  look  on  liv- 


ing woman  more." 


Concliita.  "  Wouldst  thou  preserve  the  power 
of  communicating  with  me,  my  husband,  re- 
member to  keep  bright  the  chain  that  binds  us 
to  each  other  ;  suffer  not  its  links  to  rust ;  know 
that  it  is  purely  magnetic,  and  would  recoil 
mth  the  slightest  touch  of  an  antagonistic 
element ;  and  then  I  could  no  longer  come  at  thy 
call." 

Walter.  "  This  can  never  be,  my  Conchita,  for 
have  you  not  assured  me  that  since  our  last  in- 
carnations our  souls  have  become  as  one.  The 
negative  and  positive  elements  that  compose  our 
magnetic  chain  are  now  indissolubly  united,  and 
that  chain  will  never  slacken  between  us  more, — 
promise  me  this,  beloved  partner  of  my  life." 

Conchita.  "It  is  your  path  that  is  beset  with 
dangers,  dear  Walter,  not  mine  ;  I  am  safe,  and  far 
away  from  all  the  attractions  of  the  earthly  sphere. 
There  are  many  temptations  still  in  the  path  of 
your  materiality  ;  if  you  resist  them  successfully, 
we  shall  then  be  united  for  ever  in  a  pure  and  holy 
magnetism,  and  shall  need  no  more  earthly  trials 
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to  purify  our  true  love.     Oh !  Walter,  will  you 
resist  them  ? " 

Woltev,  "  I  feel  myself  strong  to  resist  them, 
oh  !  my  wife,  since  I  know  thou  art  ever  near  me 
now,  and  it  has  been  the  thought  of  thee  that  has 
supported  me  successfully  through  every  tempta- 
tion as  it  has  occurred.  I  have  felt  thy  sweet 
and  spiritual  influence,  as  if  a  kiss  had  descended 
on  my  brow  from  those  sweet  lips  of  thine." 

Concliita.  "  Yes,  I  have  ever  been  near  thee, 
and  have  watched  thy  struggle — for  such  it 
has  been  to  thee,  my  dear  one  ;  my  kiss  has 
not  descended  on  thy  brow  until  placed  there 
to  crown  thy  victory — thy  victory  over  the 
materiality  of  the  flesh.  Oh,  my  Walter,  thou 
art  not  yet  wholly  free  from  all  earthly  de- 
sires I " 

Walter.  "■'  You  will  fortify  me  in  my  faith  and 
allegiance  to  thee,  my  Concliita,  by  informing  me 
of  all  the  struggles  my  soul  has  already  undergone, 
before  it  has  become  a  true  part  of  thine.     Con- 
tinue, I  pray  thee,  the  sad  history  of  our  far  ofi" 
past,  when  we  were  both  in  the  infancy  of  our 
human  existence,  for  surely  the  passions  you  have 
described  which   then  possessed  us,   could  only 
have  belonged  to  a  very  undeveloped  humanity." 
Concliita,    "Why  call  it  sad,  Walter?     Why 
call    that    existence     sad,    to     which    we    owe 
what  we  are  this   day.     Hatred  has  been  con- 
verted into  love,  vice  has  developed  into  virtue. 
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In  one  word,  evil  has   been  overcome,   and  has 
grown  into  good. 

Evil  is  of  good  twin  brother 
Born  of  God,  and  of  no  other : 
And  though  truth  seems  slain  of  error, 
Through  the  ills  that  men  deplore, 
Yet  still  nearer  to  perfection, 
She  shall  know  a  resurrection 
Passing  on  from  glory, 
Unto  glory  evermore. 

Before  becoming  good  and  perfect,   we  must 
have  folly  tasted  the  horrors  of  evil,  and  learnt 
by  bitter  experience   the   sad    and  fatal  conse- 
quences of  it ;  for  there  are  few  wise  enough  in 
their  innocent  state  to  make  a  good  use  of  their 
free  will,  and  follow  with  docility  the  teachings  of 
their  Spirit  guides  charged  \\^th  the  mission    of 
developing  them  in  the  happy  fluidic  state.     Some 
there  are  who  are  able  to  resist  the  influence  of 
pride  and  envy  ;  but  these  evil  passions  seduce, 
alas  !  too  many ;  all  those  in  fact  who  through 
giving  way  to  them  incur  the  penalty  of  a  mate- 
rial existence,  in  which  they  discover  but  too  soon 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  their  fault.      For, 
sooner  or  later,   oh  my  husband,  we  who  have 
fallen  to  a  material  earth  must  taste  of  that  tree 
of  good  and  evil,  which  fable  has  planted  in  the 
garden  of  Paradise.    It  is  not  that  our  nature  is  evil, 
for  nothing  is  evil  in  itself,  but  ignorance  is  evil, 
ignorance   is  our  enemy,   ah  !    and  a  far   more 
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dangerous  enemy  than  all  the  devils,  M^rras,  and 
Ahrimans  of  ancient  fable. 

But  time  flies  upon  your  globe,  time  flies,  the 
earth  goes  round,  and  in  a  few  more  hours  the 
sun  will  again  cast  his  golden  rays  upon  the  phos- 
phorescent waters  of  this  beautiful  bay,  driving 
me  away  from  your  side,  for  you  must  not  forget 
that  we  belong  to  difl'erent  worlds,  and  that  it  is 
not  alone  the  damp  earth  of  the  grave  that  is  be- 
tween us,  but  the  veil  of  materiality  with  which 
thy  spirit  is  confined  to  the  earth  sphere,  as  if  by 
the  strongest  and  most  solid  of  stone  walls.  But 
I  will  continue  our  past  history. 

As  I  told  you  last  night,  Sakya  had  fled  from 
Kapila,  leaving  father,  home,  and  friends,  to 
adopt  an  ascetic  life,  which,  as  we  all  thought  at 
the  time,  was  a  great  degradation  to  the  royal 
caste  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up. 

After  the  prince's  flight,  the  king^s  harem  was 
completely  broken  up,  and  dispersed,  the  queen 
Pachapati,  who  as  you  know,  was  aunt  and  step- 
mother of  the  prince,  retired  with  her  two  child- 
ren to  a  country  palace  of  Suddhodana,  where 
only  a  few  of  the  other  women  followed  her.  I 
took  up  my  abode  in  the  castle  of  Daphadah,  a 
royal  palace  which  might  well  have  passed  for  a 
stronghold,  in  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas. 
Hither  came  the  king  sometimes  to  visit  me,  but 
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lie  was  the  only  stranger  I  ever  saw,  for  I  lived 
alone  with  my  daughter  and  the  few  slaves  and 
attendants  whom  the  kinsj  had  allotted  to  me  when 
he  assigned  this  distant  fortress  for  my  future  home. 

I  did  not  dislike  this  sort  of  banishment,  for 
althous^h  I  was  not  allowed  to  wander  forth  far 
from  the  castle,  within  its  walls  I  was  in  a  certain 
sense  a  queen,  in  a  small  way  ;  I  was  the  sole  mis- 
tress of  eveiything  around  me,  and  even  the  lives 
of  my  servants  belonged  to  me. 

The  chief  reason  for  sendingr  us  to  this  distant 
fortress  had  been  to  put  an  end  to  the  intimacy 
existing  between  my  daughter  Pastophora  and 
Channa,  for  at  last  I  had  discovered  this  unfortu- 
nate attachment,  and  had  informed  the  king  of 
it.  Suddhodana  was  furious,  for  he  loved  his 
daughter  ;  and  as  he  had  often  told  me  he  desired 
a  oreat  mania o;e  for  her.  To  cut  oflf  all  commu- 
nication  between  the  lovers,  and  to  put  a  stop  at 
once  to  the  whole  affair,  he  determined  to  send 
her  with  me  to  the  mountains  where  she  would  be 
safe  from  Channa's  constant  attentions,  and  where, 
as  we  thought,  she  would  soon  forget  her  youth- 
ful passion. 

But  for  love  there  seems  to  be  no  obstacles, 
and  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  Channa  found 
out  somehow  or  other  the  secluded  retreat  of  his 
love.  No  sooner  had  he  ascertained  this,  than  he 
flew  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  where  he 
took  up  his  abode,  and  before  I  could  even  su^- 
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pect  anything,  lie  had  managed  to  make  his  pre- 
sence kno\^Ti  to  Pastophora  and  had  stolen  from 
her  more  than  one  interview. 

You  may  imagine  my  anger  when  I  heard  of  it ; 
my  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  for  Channa,  as 
you  know,  had  been  my  enemy  ever  since  that  fatal 
evening  in  the  gardens  of  the  harem  at  Kapila. 
My  first  intention  was  to  let  the  king  know,  but 
a  second  and  darker  idea  came  into  my  head,  "  If 
Suddhodana  comes,"  I  thought,  "  he  will  make  a 
tremendous  noise  about  it,  and  then  end  by  grant- 
ing pardon  to  Channa,  and  perhaps  sending  him 
again  on  a  mission  to  Benares,  for  he  is  decidedly 
his  friend  ;  but  if  I  am  left  to  myself  I  have  him 
in  my  power ;  here,  in  this  solitary  castle,  away 
from  the  court  and  the  city,  I  can  do  with  him 
what  I  like,  and  no  one  will  ever  know,  and  in 
this  way  I  attain  two  ends — I  save  my  daughter 
and  I  rid  myself  of  a  dangerous  enemy." 

This  seemed  indeed  the  wisest  plan,  why  should 
I  not  pursue  it  ?  But  the  difficulty  was  to  get 
hold  of  Channa.  That  he  had  frequent  interviews 
with  my  daughter  I  was  convinced,  but  where  did 
these  take  place  and  at  what  hour  1 

One  evening  I  was  on  my  way  to  Pastophora's 
apartments  when  I  heard  voices  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  I  stopped  and  listened  ;  yes,  there  were 
voices,  and  I  could  hear  them  plainly,  one  was 
decidedly  the  voice  of  my  daughter,  the  other 
that  of  a  man.     A  man  !  what  man  could  it  be. 
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there  was  no  man  who  ever  had  access  to  her 
part  of  the  house,  no  slave  would  dare,  against  my 
express  commands,  to  enter  that  secluded  portion 
of  the  castle.  I  listened  again  ...  it  was  he, 
my  enemy,  Channa;  at  last  then  I  had  found  him! 
Thanks  to  Siva  the  destroyer,  at  last  1  had  him  in 
my  power,  "Think  not  to  escape  me  now, 
base  wretch,"  I  said  to  myself. 

"Fly!  oh  Channa,  fly!"  I  heard  Pastophora  ex- 
claim inside  the  room,  "  I  hear  footsteps,  oh  fly  ! 
I  tremble  for  you !  If  my  mother  were  to  see  you 
Crishna  himself  could  not  save  you  from  her  furv, 

fly!" 

Silence  prevailed  for  a  minute,  and  then  I  heard 
the  man's  voice  again,  saying,  "I  do  not  fear  the 
anger  of  your  mother,  beloved  of  my  heart ;  I 
have  her  in  my  power;  I  can  with  one  word 
bring  her  to  my  feet,  but  for  love  of  you  I  will  go, 
I  would  not  have  you  sufier  for  my  cause,  no,  not 
for  Nirwana." 

I  thought  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
appear  before  them  ...  I  pushed  the  door  .  .  . 
but  lo!  it  was  shut!  I  trembled  with  anger,  I 
pushed  and  pulled  but  no,  the  solid  wood 
remained  immoveable.  I  shouted  and  I  stamped, 
but  all  with  no  efi'ect. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Pastophora 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  doorway  as  impassible 
as  a  statue. 

My  first  look  was  for  Channa — he  was  not 
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there — he  had  disappeared,  one  look  was  enough 
to  convince  me  of  that.  But  the  gallery  on  the 
other  side  of  the  apartment  was  open,  and  from 
thence  to  the  garden  below  was  only  about  three 
yards ;  he  had  evidently  escaped  that  way. 


11. 


"  Todo  cuanto  yo  soy,  todo  es  mentira ! 
Solo  hay  verdad,  y  horrible,  en  mis  dolores !  " 

Unpublished  Poem. 

"  I  DID  not  expect  jou,  mother/'  said  the  young 
girl  with  a  steady  voice. 

"  Ah !  you  were  well  accompanied,  my  child ! 
What  have  you  done  with  that  man  ? " 

*'What  man?  I  have  been  quite  alone;  what 
man  do  you  suppose  would  enter  my  apartment 
against  your  express  orders  ?  " 

I  saw  by  her  firm  voice  and  manner  that  she 
was  resolved  not  to  betray  the  presence  of  her 
lover,  and  that  all  my  threats  and  prayers  would 
not  change  her  firm  determination.  I  then  adopted 
another  plan,  and  tried  to  obtain  by  policy  what 
I  knew  I  never  should  obtain  by  force.  I  there- 
fore changed  the  tone  of  my  voice,  and  strived  to 
make  her  forget,  if  it  were  possible,  all  her  fears. 

"  Happy  you,"  I  said,  "  my  Pastophora,  who 
can  be  amused  and  retain  all  your  spirits  in  this 
prison  !  As  for  me,  I  can  tell  you  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  it,  and  sigh  day  and  night  for  liberty,  and 
for  the  court  from  which  your  father  has  so  un- 
justly banished  us." 
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"  It  was,  indeed,  cruel  of  the  king  to  shut  us 
up  thus  in  this  deserted  castle,  where  eagles  and 
roes  are  our  only  companions.  I  think  even 
Brahma  has  forgotten  us  by  this  time.  I  too, 
mother,  sigh  for  the  town  and  the  harem." 

''  I  have  come  to  ask  your  advice,  and 
am  well  pleased  to  find  you  in  this  state  of 
mind.  I  have  devised  a  plan,  Pastophora,  to  fly 
from  this  deserted  spot,  and  escape  the  constant 
watch  of  the  soldiers  that  surround  us.  On  every 
side  we  are  surrounded  by  spies." 

"  Dispose  of  my  life  as  you  like,  oh  my  mother; 
but  forgive  me  if  I  fail  at  present  to  see  by  what 
means  we  are  to  escape  from  Dewadah,  and  these 
stone  walls  that  should  defy  the  power  of  Siva 
himself.'' 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  child ;  it  is  you  who 
can  free  us  from  this  living  tomb." 

"  I ! " 

"  Yes,  you  ;  and  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you, 
only  you  can  accomplish." 

"  Ah  !  if  it  were  true,"  she  murmured  with  an 
accent  that  was  almost  lost  in  the  soft  breeze  of 
the  evening,  "  if  we  could  fly  from  hence  and 
once  more  inhabit  those  enchanting  palaces  on  the 
shores  of  the  sacred  river !  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  my  plan,  and  then  you  wtII 
judge  for  yourself.  Near  this  castle,  which  we 
both  so  hate,  there  is  a  cave,  and  from  it  emerges 
a  secret  passage  which  opens  on  the  other  side 
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into  the  woods  beyond  the  fortifications,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain ;  now  in  this  cave 
there  is  at  present  hidden  a  man,  be  not  aston- 
ished if  I  tell  you  his  name  .  .  .  Channa.  As 
I  pronounced  the  name  of  her  lover,  the  young- 
girl  gave  a  start.  I  went  on  without  appearing 
to  notice  it.  You  see,  Pastophora,  I  know  youi* 
secret ;  but  be  not  alarmed  or  frightened,  I  will 
not  betray  you,  for  I  myself,  as  you  know,  love 
Channa,  and  I  woidd  be  the  last  to  hurt  him, 
particularly  on  this  occasion  when  we  so  need 
his  courage  and  knowledge  of  the  mountains  that 
surround  us  to  make  good  our  escape." 

I  said  this  as  naturally  as  I  could,  and  I  am 
almost  sure  the  ]3oo^  gi^'l  ^^^  iiot  notice  the 
horrible  irony  that  w^as  hidden  in  my  words. 

"  I  therefore  come  to  ask  you  to  write  to  him 
to  acquaint  him  with  our  purpose,  but  he  had 
better  come  here  to-morrow  night,  when  we  shall 
not  be  suspected,  and  arrange  our  plan  of  escape. 
I  assure  you  that  we  shall  do  nothing  without 
some  assistance  from  the  outside,  and  who  so  good 
as  he  who  is  already  our  friend,  and  perhaps  has 
come  all  this  way  with  the  iatention  of  saving 
us?" 

"  I  can  hardly  understand  you,  mother — ^you 
desire  ..." 

"I  desire  that  Channa,  who  is  as  much  your 
friend  as  mine,  and  who  cannot  possibly  deny  you 
anything,  should  come  here  to-morrow  night." 
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"And  do  you  suppose  that  I  can  have  more 
influence  over  him  than  you  have  ? ' ' 

"  And  why  not,  when  the  influence  in  your 
case  is  of  such  a  different  nature  ?  Besides,  you 
know  that  I  cannot  write." 

This  seemed  rather  to  shake  her  resolution  of 
not  betraying  her  lover. 

"  Channa,"  I  went  on,  "  pays  you  frequent 
visits  ;  it  is  only  one  visit  more  that  I  ask  for." 

Pastophora  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  but  the 
voice  expired  in  her  throat ;  I  could  see  that  if 
she  actually  ignored  the  real  object  of  my 
request,  the  inspiration  of  love  revealed  to  her 
that  something  was  wrong.  She  could  not  help 
seeing,  in  spite  of  all  my  cunning,  that  I  wanted 
to  make  her  the  bait  by  which  to  bring  Channa 
to  my  reach,  the  lure  that  would  entice  the  game 
into  the  power  of  the  hunter.  In  spite  of  all  my 
precautions,  she  could  not  help  seeing  the  truth, 
and  this  thought  seemed  to  give  her  courage,  for, 
lifting  her  head,  she  exclaimed — 

'Now  that  you  know  all,  mother,  be  gene- 
rous .  .  .  Do  not  ask  from  me  more  than  I  can 
do  for  you  ...  I  have  offered  you  my  life,  it  is 
true,  but  not  Channa  s  .  .  .  Oh,  mother,  I  love 
him!  Would  you  destroy  what  your  daughter 
loves  % ' 

"  You  are  mad,  child ;  surely  some  wicked 
Jakhas  have  taken  possession  of  you  that  you 
thus   distrust  your  own  mother.     Besides,  is  it 
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not  for  your  own  good  ?  I  know  that  Channa 
does  not  love  me  as  he  does  yon,  but  I  do  not 
dislike  him,  and  when  once  we  are  free,  and  in 
the  palace  under  the  protection  of  Pachapati,  who 
knows  if  the  king  may  not  consent  to  your 
marriage  ?  I  promise  you,  Pastophora,  to  do  all 
that  I  possibly  can  to  obtain  the  king's  per- 
mission  Now,   there — is  not  that  enouo-h  ? 

What  more  can  I  do  ?  ^' 

Saying  this,  I  took  from  the  table  the  little 
ivory  tablets,  and  presented  them  to  her. 

"  Have  pity  upon  me !  "  she  cried. 

"  Pity !  but  why  ]3ity,  when  I  am  going  to 
give  yoa  your  liberty  ?  Come,  my  child,  here 
are  your  tablets — write." 

She  took  them,  and  ag^ain  looked  at  me. 

"  Is  this  the  only  way  of  obtaining  our 
liberty  r' 

"  You  write  to  him,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me  ? " 

"  If  you  ^dll  promise  me " 

"AH  that  you  like/' 

**  Not  to  injure  him,  to  preserve  his  life  .  .  .  .  " 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"  WiU  you  swear  to  it  ? '' 

"  Yes,  by  Brahm,  the  an-powerfal  creator,  I 
swear  it  to  you.     Are  you  satisfied  now  ? " 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  Prove  yourself  worthy  of  calling  me  by  the 

name    you    have   given   me obey    your 

mother,  child." 

II.  B 
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"  And  what  sliall  T  write/'  she  thought,  rather 
than  said. 

I  then  dictated  to  her  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Come  to-morrow,  at  midnight,  to  the  castle  ; 
you  will  enter  by  the  gallery  that  looks  to  the 

west "     Pastophora   wrote  as  I  dictated, 

but  I  could  see  that  it  was  against  her  will. 

"  Be  punctual,  Channa,  for  she  who  loves  you 
will  be  waiting  for  you." 

Her  strength  seemed  now  to  desert  her,  and 
her  hand  fell  heavily  by  her  side,  dropping  the 
tablets,  which  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Go  on,  my  daughter,"  I  said,  to  give  her 
courage,  "  go  on,  the  signature  alone  remains 
now."  This  she  traced  with  a  trembling  hand.  I 
then  took  up  what  she  had  written,  and  examined 
it  closely,  when  the  thought  came  to  me,  Avhether 
it  were  really  what  I  had  dictated  ?  Those  cha- 
racters were  unintelligible  to  me,  and  she  knew  it  ; 
could  she  have  baffled  my  plans  by  writing  some- 
thing else,  and  have  asked  him  to  fly  instead  of 
to  come  ?  I  could  not  tell ;  I  was,  however,  very 
careful  to  take  away  with  the  point  of  my  finger 
a  small  spot,  almost  imperceptible,  which  one  of 
her  tears  had  left  upon  the  polished  ivory. 

*'  Mother,"  she  said  then,  taking  my  hand  in 
hers.  "Mother,  Channa  is  my  happiness,  my 
life  .  .  .  my  whole.  You  have  him  in  your 
power  ....  but  do  not  forget  that  if  you  harm 
him  you  will  kill  your  daughter." 
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I  trembled  as  I  heard  this,  and  a  cold  perspira- 
tion burst  out  on  my  forehead,  for,  above  all 
things,  I  loved  that  child.  I  could  not  say 
another  word,  but  left  the  room. 

That  very  night,  I  sent  the  letter  to  Channa  by 
means  of  Goso,  my  favourite  slave,  who  was  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  whom  I  could  be  sure  could  not 
reveal  to  him  the  real  sender  of  the  tablets. 

"Now,  I  have  him  in  my  power,"  I  thought, 
"  and  to-morrow  he  will  be  in  the  deepest 
dungeon,  ....  that  is  to  say  if  Pastophora  has 
not  deceived  me  and  written  something  else,  for 

then  I  was  lost "     But  I  dared  not  think 

of  this,  although  the   idea   prevented  me  from 
sleeping  the  whole  of  that  long  weary  night. 


III. 

"  Every  crime 
Has,  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetration, 
Its  own  avenging  angel — dark,  misgiving, 
An  ominous  sinking  at  the  inmost  heart." 

Coleridge. 

I  PASSED  tlie  next  morning  and  the  whole  of 
that  day  in  the  greatest  anxiety.  Would  he 
come  ?  I  asked  myself  at  every  moment ;  would 
he  be  punctual  ?  At  last  the  long  expected  hour 
arrived,  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  a 
storm  was  approaching ;  the  heat  was  almost  un- 
bearable although  we  were  on  the  mountains,  and 
utter  darkness  prevailed  excepting  when  the  black 
clouds  were  burst  asunder  by  the  vivid  flash  of 
the  fiery  lightning. 

When  the  appointed  hour  was  approaching,  I 
stole  out  of  the  castle,  and,  hidden  behind  some 
of  the  stone-work,  I  kept  a  watch  over  that  par- 
ticular gallery  by  which  Channa  was  to  enter  it. 

The  imposing  mass  of  the  Daphadah  stood  like 
some  enchanted  fortress  against  the  clouds,  and 
the  whole  scene  was  enveloped  in  darkness  as  if 
by  a  funeral  pall. 

Presently  I  saw  a  man,  who  with  a  cautious 
step  approached  the  western  gallery,  not  far  from 
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my  hiding-place.     It  was  he.  .  .  .  Channa ! .  . .  my 
heart  o^ave  a  bound  and  I  breathed  once  more  freely 
when  I  recognised  him.     It  was  hardly  yet  one 
horn-  after  midnio-ht :  but  on  the  horizon  behind  me 
began  already  to  appear  livid  and  ghastly  lights, 
the  heavy  clouds  too  began  to  melt  in  rain,  now 
that  the  wind  had  subsided,  and  Channa,  I  sup- 
pose fearing  to  be  recognised  by  the  Hght  of  the 
frequent  lightning,  let  himself  down  the  moat  or 
ditch  which  surrounded  the  castle  on  the  western 
side.     Once  there  he  continued  his  way,  keeping 
close    by   the    wall   until   the    great    tower    of 
Daphadah  rose  before  him.      He  then  stopped, 
and  with  his  mouth  produced  the  curious  noise 
peculiar  to  the  owl.     It  was  his  accustomed  signal, 
and  the  echo  of  this  lugubrious  note  vibrated  still 
on  the  night  air  when  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
western  gallery  was  opened  from  the  inside. 

With  an  anxious  eye  I  counted  the  number  of 
windows  to  see  whether  the  opened  one  was  really 
the  one  at  which  my  servant  was  stationed,  by  my 
orders,  ready  to  receive  my  prisoner.  The  night 
was  so  dark  that  I  could  hardly  count,  but  the 
position  of  this  wiadow  left  me  no  doubt  it  was 
Goso,  my  deaf  and  dumb  slave,  who  had  opened 
it.  Now  I  no  longer  entertained  any  more  mis- 
givings, I  was  sure  of  my  prey.  I  therefore  went 
laack  to  the  castle,  and  entered  it  in  silence,  but 
with  a  lighter  heart  than  when  I  had  last  passed 
that  little  door. 
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In  the  meanwhile  from  the  window  tliat  Goso 
had  opened  descended  a  silken  ladder,  which  had  no 
sooner  touched  the  ground  than  Channa  gave  it  a 
strong  pull  to  test  its  strength.  He  then  ascended 
by  it,  and  without  meeting  with  any  obstacle  he 
soon  climbed  to  the  gallery,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  my  slave. 

At  first  he  was  astonished  to  see  this  man 
instead  of  the  young  girl  who  on  former  occa- 
sions had  received  him,  and  conducted  him  to 
Pastophora's  apartments ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  go 
back  now,  so  he  was  obliged  to  follow  him. 

They  thus  traversed  several  courts  and  passages 
in  silence,  for,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  Goso 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  until  they  reached  a  dark 
passage  opening  out  of  the  large  court,  which  they 
had  no  sooner  entered  than  the  door  by  which 
they  had  passed  out  was  shut  with  a  great  noise, 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment  appeared  a  red 
light  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  which  was 
produced  by  half-a-dozen  soldiers,  who  with 
lighted  torches  in  their  hands  were  running  to- 
wards Channa. 

I  believe  it  was  then  that  he  first  began  to 
suspect  the  truth,  for,  with  a  trembling  voice,  he 
inquired  whom  they  w^ere  looking  for. ' 

"For  you,  Channa,"  answered  the  chief  of 
them  stretching  forth  his  arm  to  seize  him. 

The  unhappy  man  felt  his  very  blood  freezing 
in  his  veins.      He  could  entertain  no  hope  now, 
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for  he  well  knew  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen. 
Filled  with  bitter  despair  and  driven  almost  to 
madness  by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow,  he  furi- 
ously drew  his  dagger  and  then  wildly  looked 
around  to  see  if  he  could  discover  any  place,  how- 
ever small,  through  which  to  escape.  He  saw 
nothing,  however,  but  the  blank  wall  on  either  side 
and  the  iron  door,  which  defied  all  human  force, 
inexorably  shut  behind  him.  With  a  cry  of 
despair,  and  with  all  the  force  he  could  command, 
he  then  buried  the  daofo:er  in  his  breast. 

The  wound,  however,  was  not  mortal,  and 
he  knew  it,  for  he  tried  to  repeat  the  blow, 
but  before  he  could  accomplish  this,  a  dozen 
hands  were  upon  him  and  carried  him  by  main 
force  down  the  long  passage,  accompanpng  their 
march  with  wild  cries  of  ferocious  joy,  and  horrible 
threats,  and  curses  on  their  prisoner.  Not  that 
they  had  any  reason  to  hate  him,  but  that  the 
^vild  beast  predominated  still  in  their  rude  natures, 
.and  their  path  in  life  was  not  the  best  calculated 
to  teach  them  mercy.  As  they  passed  before  the 
door  of  Pastophora's  chamber,  which  had  been 
locked  by  my  order,  they  were  suddenly  detained 
by  a  cry  of  agony  which  all  recognised. 

The  young  gii-l  pale  as  death  had  been  watching 
by  that  door  all  the  night,  and  when  at  last 
she  had  recognised  her  lover's  voice,  she  had 
fallen  fainting  upon  the  marble  floor  of  her  room, 
for  she  knew  his  fate  was  sealed ;  and  discovered. 
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although  too  late,  that  her  heart  had.  not  deceived 
her  when  it  opposed  itself  to  her  writing  to  him 
to  fix  this  last  and  dreadful  meeting. 

Sometime  later  that  night  I  glided  hastily 
down  that  very  passage  followed  by  Goso. 

I  descended  the  steps  at  the  end  of  it,  and  then 
continued  through  another  corridor  and  down 
another  staircase  darker  and  narrower  than  the 
first,  until  I  reached  a  small  iron  door  that  opened 
on  to  it  on  the  right. 

There  I  paused,  and  handed  over  to  my  faithful 
slave  a  large  silken  bag  which  he  took  in  his 
hands. 

Then  taking  out  my  dagger  and  pointing  to 
the  door  before  me,  I  made  the  sign  of  stabbing 
a  man,  and  of  cutting  off  his  head  which  I  also 
signified  was  to  be  put  into  the  bag.  Goso  seemed 
perfectly  to  understand  this  pantomime,  for  a 
diabolical  grin  passed  over  his  hideous  features 
as  he  bowed  his  head  in  silent  acknowledgment 
of  my  meaning. 

I  then  returned  up  the  steps  to  the  court  above,, 
leaving  the  slave  to  perform  his  task  alone. 


JV. 


'^  The  power  of  love,  in  all  ages,  creates  angels." 

Longfellow. 


Under  the  old  Indian  castle  of  Daphada,  there 
were  several  dungeons  where  unhappy  prisoners 
used  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  during  the  reign  of 
Singhana,  the  father  of  the  present  monarch  of 
Kapila.  Amongst  these  dungeons  there  was  one 
situated  just  under  the  great  court,  and  about 
Mtj  feet  below  it,  where  daylight  could  never 
penetrate.  The  very  air  of  this  dismal  tomb  in 
which  living  men  alone  were  buried,  was  poisoned 
by  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  which  prevailed, 
for  the  air  was  only  renewed  when  the  massive 
door,  which  served  for  entrance,  was  opened  to 
admit  a  new  victim  or  extract  the  corpse  of  a 
former  one. 

A  little  oil  lamp  of  earthen  ware,  which  hung 
suspended  from  the  arched  roof,  gave  evident 
proof  by  its  half  extinguished  and  flickering  flame, 
of  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen  which  could  find 
its  way  through  the  long  passage  into  this  sub- 
terraneous chamber.  This  small  flame,  however, 
feeble  and  trembling  as  it  was,  served  to  distin- 
guish in  the  uncertain  shades  it  produced,  the  inert 
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form  of  a  man  who  lay  there  upon  the  damp 
stones  motionless  as  death  itself. 

But  it  was  the  body  alone  which  was  motion- 
less and  inert,  the  soul  was  active  still,  and  lost 
in  the  deepest  thought,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  groan,  as  of  the  profoundest  despair,  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  the  man,  who,  but  for  this 
might  well  have  been  taken  for  dead. 

It  was  Channa,  who  but  a  few  hours  before, 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  that  horrible  dungeon 
of  Dewadah,  and  who  was  now  my  prisoner.  In 
his  indescribable  agony  and  despair  he  cursed  the 
stones  of  the  room,  which  he  well  knew  was  des- 
tined ere  long  to  be  his  tomb ;  he  bitterly  cursed  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress,  he  even  cursed  the 
love  he  still  bore  for  Pastophora ;  doubted  the 
power  of  Brahma  himself;  and,  if  the  ardent  desires 
of  a  man  could  have  acted  upon  nature,  the  time- 
worn  stones  of  the  castle  would  have  tottered  and 
crumbled  to  atoms,  and  the  entire  structure 
would  have  fallen,  burying  under  its  ruins  the 
victim  and  his  betrayer,  the  cruel  tyrant  and  all 
her  slaves. 

Channa  possessed  an  indomitable  and  generous 
spirit,  although  at  that  time  wild  and  uncultivated, 
but  it  might  have  led  him  to  any  glorious  act  of 
courage,  abnegation,  and  love,  or  plunged  him 
into  the  very  lowest  depths  of  crime  and  abomina- 
tion. All  human  passions,  from  love  eternal  to 
liatred  unbounded,  from  supreme  pride  to  com- 
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plete  abnegation  of  self,  were  rooted  in  his  heart. 
In  one  word,  Walter,  you  were  then  just  what  you 
are  now,  for  your  nature  has  not  been  changed, 
only  you  have  triumphed  long  ago  over  all  your 
bad  passions;  for  continued  education,  and  repeated 
trials  and  sorrows  have  developed  in  your  spirit  all 
its  best  points,  completely  eradicating  the  vicious 
and  criminal  tendencies  peculiar  to  nearly  all 
ignorant  and  fallen  spirits,  who  are  yet  low  in  the 
scale  of  being,  and  will  only  attain  perfection 
through  a  long  series  of  repeated  existences  in 
this  and  other  worlds  as  you  have  abeady  done. 

But  I  must  return  to  our  past,  and  forget,  if 
possible,  our  happy  present.  Since  Channa  had 
been  conducted  to  this  subterraneous  duno-eon,  he 
had  lost  all  possible  means  of  appreciating  time. 
To  judge  from  the  world  of  thought,  which  had 
successively  passed  through  his  mind  since  he 
recovered  from  the  insensibility  which  had  fol- 
lowed his  wound,  he  must  have  lived  there  for 
years.  .  .  .  his  hair  must  be  white  by  this  time 
.  .  .  but  as  he  did  not  recollect  having  tasted  any 
food,  and  yet  knew  that  he  existed,  it  was  evident 
that  his  torments  could  not  date  from  far  back. 

Which  shows  you,  Walter,  that  time  can  only 
■exist  for  those  who  depend  on  the  daily  routine 
of  planetary  life.  You  measure  time  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth,  by  the  daily  changes  of  night 
and  day,  and  by  the  desires  of  your  earthly  body ; 
but  for  those  for  whom  there  is  neither  day  nor 
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night,  for  those  who  live  independently  of  eating, 
and  drinking,  time  does  not  exist ;  for  them  time 
is  but  a  word  which  has  no  reference  to  their  being. 
^  For  the  first  time  since  his  imprisonment 
Channa  now  heard  a  slight  noise  outside  his 
prison,  as  that  caused  by  a  man's  step  upon  a  stone 
staircase.  The  noise  approached,  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  he  soon  heard  distinctly  the  marked  steps  of 
two  persons  outside  the  iron  barred  door.  One  of 
them  seemed  to  retreat  however,  and  the  noise  of 
his  footsteps  was  soon  lost  in  the  distance,  but  the 
other  stopped  in  front  of  his  door,  and  soon  caused 
it  to  move  upon  its  hinges,  which  it  did  with  a 
sepulchral  tone. 

The  unhappy  man  now  felt  all  the  blood  leave 
his  head,  and  a  cold  sweat  burst  from  his  brow ; 
the  thought  of  death  made  him  shudder,  and  yet, 
half-an-hour  had  not  elapsed  since  he  had  tried  to 
kill  himself ! 

The  door  was  now  open  before  him,  and  a  dark 
figure  stood  between  him  and  the  light.  With  an 
instinctive  dread  of  death,  which  I  suppose  is 
natural  to  all  mankind,  he  shrank  back  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  dungeon,  but  the  veiled 
figure  advanced  towards  him  with  a  firm  step, 
which  made  his  very  blood  freeze  in  his  veins. 

But  suddenly  the  figure  threw  off  the  long 
mantle  which  had  enveloped  it,  and  fell  on  its- 
knees  before  him,  revealing  to  his  astonished  gaze 
the  beautiful  features  of  his  love  ! 
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Yes,  it  was  Pastophora  herself  wlio  liad  come 
to  save  her  lover. 

'*  Oh,  forgive  me,  Channa,  forgive  me,"  she 
cried,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  master  her  feel- 
ings, and  find  words  that  could  be  audible,  "  I 
have  been  horribly  deceived ;  they  forced  me  to 
write  that  accursed  letter.     Oh !  forgive  me."  .  .  . 

"  And  you  believed  them  !  .  .  .  You  sold  me 
to  my  enemies.  .  .  .  Oh  Pastophora !  I  would 
never  have  thought  this  of  you,"  .  .  .  and  a  cold 
deadly  smile  passed  over  his  countenance. 

"  It  was  my  mother  ...  I  was  deceived  by  her. 
Ah  !  but  I  will  save  you  ...  I  t^tII  risk  everything 
for  thee,  Channa.  It  is  my  fault  that  you  are  here 
at  all,  and  it  will  be  my  business  to  save  you.  No, 
no ;  if  I  could  not  have  found  some  means  of  saving 
you,  I  would  have  come  here  to  die  with  you.".  .  . 

Channa  looked  at  her  in  mute  admiration,  for 
he  could  not  understand  so  much  love. 

*'  Your  feelings  mislead  you,  Pastophora,"  he  at 
last  said.  "  It  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  Hberty. 
We  are  in  the  power  of  Ananda,  ...  of  your 
mother !  and  .  .  .  you  well  know  what  she  is." 

"  She  hates  you  .  .  .  Channa,  but  you  hate 
her  too,  and  .  .  .  who  knows  what  you  would 
not  do  if  you  had  her  in  your  power." 

"  K  she  were  in  my  power — Ah !  not  even  the 
love  I  bear  you,  would  save  her.  I  would  im- 
prison her  in  the  deepest  dungeon  of  my  castle.  I 
would  kill  her  by  slow  degrees.      I  would  cut  off 
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lier  arms.  I  would  tear  out  lier  eyes  !  .  ,  .  Ah, 
Mara  and  his  demons  would  inspire  me  with  un- 
told tortures  to  destroy  her  life  gradually,  and 
make  her  suflfer  not  only  all  she  has  made  me 
suffer,  but  all  she  would  have  liked  me  to  suflfer," 
and  a  diabolical  expression  changed  his  handsome 
face  into  that  of  a  demon. 

Pastophora  covered  her  head  with  her  tunic 
not  to  see  him,  and  shuddered  in  silence  by  liis 
side. 

A  slight  noise,  which  resounded  in  the  vaulted 
passage  like  an  echo  of  death,  made  them  treihble. 

"Fear  nothing,  Channa,"  said  the  maiden,  at 
last,  "  it  is  only  the  man  who  is  to  conduct  you 
out  of  Daphadah." 

"  Ah  ....  Pastophora,  how  good  you  are  !  but 
what  have  you  done  to  win  the  cruel  slaves  of 
your  mother  to  our  side  %  " 

**  Oh,  what  do  the  means  matter  to  you  ? 
besides  I  have  not  bought  any  of  the  slaves.  I 
have  not  even  tempted  the  fidelity  of  Lobnia,  the 
chief  of  them  ;  I  have  only  induced  Aloniah,  the 
one  who  generally  waits  upon  me,  to  conduct  me 
to  your  prison  wfth  the  pretext  of  bringing  you 
some  food,  ....  and  by  the  same  means  you  will 
effect  your  escape." 

*'  How  ?  I  can  hardly  understand  your  plan." 

"  You  will  put  on  my  dress,  and  covered  over 
with  this  long  veil,  you  will  pass  unnoticed 
by  the  soldiers  outside." 
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"  Instead  of  you  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  And  leave  you  in  my  place  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh,  Pastophora,  you  are  an  angel !  " 

And  the  lovers  sank  into  each  others'  arms. 

At  last,  the  young  girl  spoke  again.     "  There  Ls 

no  time  to  lose Come,  come,  ....  here  is 

my  tunic What  do  you  fear  ?  " 

'*  Do  you  know  the  fate  that  awaits  me  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  yes,  only  too  well,  and  it  is  for  this  that 
I  want  to  save  you." 

"  And  you  can  j^ropose  to  me  this  substitu- 
tion  Don't  you  see,  Pastophora,  that  if  I 

accepted  it,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  you  who 
have  so  generously  conceived  it  ? " 

"  I  am  safe  enough,  Channa.  All  the  Avrath  of 
Ananda  would  disappear  before  me.     She  would 

not  hurt  me,  no,  not  for  Nirwana As  for 

her  slaves,  do  you  think  that  they  would  dare  to 
lift  a  finger  against  the  daughter  of  their  kiQg  ?  " 

"  But  what  you  ask  is  a  coward's  act  on  my 
part ;  you  yourself  would  despise  me  if  I  were  to 
purchase  my  life  \\dth  your  liberty." 

"  No,  no,  if  you  love  me,  Channa,  fly.  Once 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Himalayas,  you  will  be 
safe ;  go  straight  to  Kapila,  see  the  king,  and 
confess  everything  to  him ;  he  loves  me,  and  will 
send  soldiers  to  guard  me,  and,  perhaps,  who 
knows,  he  may  even  consent  to  our  union." 
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"  You  sacrifice  yourself  for  me,  Pastophora  !  " 

"  I  love  you !  But  even  if  I  did,  what  do  I 
risk — the  discovery  of  our  love  ?  Ah !  even 
Suddhodana  knows  it,  to  our  misfortune,  and  for 
this  he  sent  us  to  this  hideous  castle." 

"  You  are  an  angel !  " 

"  Oh,  lose  no  more  time,  or  it  will  be  too  late  ; 
it  is  more  than  your  existence ;  it  is  mine  that  I 
am  asking  from  you." 

Pastophora  then  removed  her  tunic  and  put  it 
over  Channa's  head,  who  covered  her  with  his ; 
then  she  threw  over  him  the  long  mantle  which 
covered  him  completely  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Farewell  now,  dear  love,"  she  said,  when  this 
change  of  dress  had  been  completed  ;  "  farewell, 
and  let  Brahm  and  all  his  angels  protect  you 
through  the  mountains." 

"  Pastophora,  I  will  soon  be  back,  ....  but  at 

the  head  of  an  army  to  claim  you  as  my  bride 

Farewell ! " 

She  buried  her  lovely  face  in  his  breast  for  one 
second,  then  she  opened  the  door,  and  pushing 
him  hastily  out  of  the  dungeon  with  all  her  force, 
she  closed  the  door  against  him. 

The  door,  in  shutting  thus  violently,  ex- 
tinguished the  little  light,  and  Pastophora  was 
left  in  darkness  alone  in  the  dungeon. 


V. 

"  Oh,  give  me  liberty  ! 
For  were  ev'n  Paradise  my  prison, 
Still  I  should  long  to  leap  the  crystal  walls." 

Dryden. 

Chajststa  was  now  out  of  the  dungeon,  and  be- 
tween him  and  his  love  was  that  accursed  door, 
which  he  had  supposed  that  death  alone  could  open. 
But  he  was  free — free,  and  who  does  not  rejoice 
in  liberty,  especially  when  he  has  passed  a 
whole  night  in  a  dungeon  ?  In  the  joy  of  his 
heart  he  even  forgot  the  love  of  Pastophora,  who 
had  sacrified  her  own  liberty  to  obtain  his.  So 
selfish  is  undeveloped  human  nature  ! 

Before  him  was  a  tall  negro,  dressed  in  a 
white  tunic,  who  held  in  one  hand  the  basket 
and  water  jar  which  contained  the  prisoners 
meagre  fare,  and  in  the  other  the  enormous  keys 
of  the  subterraneaD  dungeons. 

Channa  examined  him  from  head  to  foot  with 
one  intense  look  which  penetrated  to  the  man's 
inmost  thought,  and  then  he  asked  him — 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  T 

"  Channa,  the  favourite  of  our  blessed  prince 
Sakya." 

**  Do  you  promise  to  put  me  in  safety  outside 
this  castle  T 

11.  c 
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"  I  promise  to  risk  my  life  for  that  effect." 

If  this  were  true,  he  could  ask  no  more  of  him, 
so  it  being  too  late  now  to  go  back,  even  had  he 
desired  to  do  so,  he  resolved  to  trust  himself  com- 
pletely to  the  slave.  He  therefore  promised  him 
a  large  reward,  and  taking  in  his  hand  the  basket 
of  provisions,  and  placing  on  his  head  the  water 
jar,  which  he  tried  to  balance  there  as  well  as  he 
could,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Hindoo  girls,  so  as 
to  be  taken  for  one  of  them  if  possible. 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  said,  *'  show  me  the  way, 
good  Aloniah,  and  let  Brahma  protect  us." 

The  black  slave  led  the  way  in  silence,  lighting 
the  damp  and  tortuous  passages  with  the  torch  he 
held  in  his  hand,  which  created  behind  them  long 
dark  shadows  that  might  have  been  easily  taken 
in  those  superstitious  and  ignorant  times  for  the 
dark  spirits  of  Mara,  the  angel  of  darkness,  who 
followed  their  footsteps  through  the  long  and 
dreary  corridors. 

In  this  way  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  by  which  the  wounded  Channa  had  been 
carried  down  some  few  hours  before,  as  the  dark 
spots  of  blood  might  have  testified,  which  here 
and  there  marked  the  stone  steps.  When  they 
had  ascended  this  staircase,  the  guide  with  one 
of  his  knees  opened  another  iron  door  which 
gave  entrance  to  the  large  hall  contiguous  to  the 
great  court. 

Here  a  new  and  brilliant  scene    burst   upon 
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tliem.  On  suddenly  emerging  from  the  darkness, 
the  glare  of  the  light  was  at  first  so  great  that 
both  men  were  obliged  to  shut  their  dazzled  eyes, 
which  soon,  however,  got  accustomed  to  it,  and 
then  they  were  able  to  see  the  curious  scene  which 
met  their  view. 

Half-a-dozen  soldiers  and  a  few  slaves  were  as- 
sembled in  this  hall  by  my  express  command,  to 
keep  watch  over  the  prisoner,  but  the  night  being 
cold  and  Channa  quite  safe,  as  they  thought,  they 
had  got  out  some  barrels  of  wine  and  at  that 
moment  were  gaily  enjoying  this  delicious  but 
to  them  forbidden  luxury. 

Aloniah  shut  the  door  behind  them,  and  with  a 
sure  but  rapid  step  entered  the  hall,  followed  by 
Channa,  who  kept  as  much  as  he  could  in  the 
shadow  produced  by  the  slave's  body  against 
the  light  of  the  torch  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  approached  them. 

**  What  is  the  prisoner  doing  T  asked  one. 

"  Does  he  eat  T  said  another. 

"  Does  he  drink  T  added  a  third. 

Aloniah  answered  tranquilly  but  without 
slackening  his  pace — 

'*  He  sleeps,"  and  then  continued  his  way  in 
silence. 

One  of  the  soldiers  more  excited  than  his  com- 
panions now  approached  Channa. 

"  And  who  art  thou,  my  beautiful  houri  \     I 
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could  swear  by  Hamadava,  tlic  goddess  of  love, 
that  I  have  seen  thee  before  now." 

He  was  going  to  take  his  hand  when  the  negro- 
interposed  between  them,  saying — 

"  Leave  my  daughter  alone,  or  I  break  your 
head.  .  .  .  Yes,  by  Siva,  I  break  your  head." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it  .  .  .  you 
slave,"  answered  the  soldier,  whose  head  was  not 
particularly  steady. 

"  If  it  is  your  daughter,''  said  another  soldier, 
"  let  us  see  her.     Is  she  black  or  white  ?  " 

Almost  all  the  soldiers  now  came  up  to  them, 
at  least  those  who  could  get  up  from  their  seats, 
and  formed  a  circle  round  Channa  and  the  keeper. 

"  Let's  see  her  face.  .  .  .  Let's  take  her  veil  off. 
.  .  .  We  wanted  some  amusement  this  evening. 
...  I  vouch  she  is  not  so  pretty  as  my  Gosa.  .  .  . 
I  vouch  she  is  as  frightful  as  her  father.  .  .  .  Ah 
.  .  .  Ah.  .  .  .  Ah,"  was  shouted  on  all  sides. 

The  situation  was  becoming  very  critical,  and 
Channa  would  no  doubt  have  been  found  out,  if  it 
had  not  happened  that  just  at  that  moment  the 
doors  of  the  hall  were  thrown  open,  and  Goso  and 
I  appeared  in  the  entrance. 

The  soldiers  retired  to  their  places  in  silence, 
and  I  proceeded  without  noticing  them  to  the  iron 
door  which  gave  access  to  the  dungeons  below.. 
Goso  remained  a  little  behind,  and  with  his  bright 
penetrating  eyes  he  looked  at  Channa  from  head 
to  foot. 
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Aloniah  who  in  the  meantime  had  gained  the 
opposite  door  whispered  in  his  ear — 

"Quick  .  .  .  Quick,  if  that  man  recognises 
you,  we  are  lost  ...  he  is  the  very  demon  of 
Mara,  that  deaf  and  dumb  slave. " 

Channa  did  not  wait  for  this  caution  to  be  re- 
peated ;  in  one  bound  he  was  out  of  the  hall,  and 
his  faithful  companion  had  shut  the  door  behind 
him. 

Before  the  fuo^itives  there  was  now  a  lons^ 
passage  open  on  one  side,  with  large  windows  which 
gave  light  to  the  upper  court.  They  hastened 
through  it,  but  unfortunately  the  torch  which 
alone  could  light  the  way  before  them  was 
extinguished  by  the  night  air  which  came  in 
through  the  open  windows,  and  Channa  and  his 
companion  were  left  in  complete  darkness. 

Aloniah,  however,  knew  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  castle  so  well,  that  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  they  breathed  the  purer  air  of  the  gxeat 
court-yard.  Channa  had  thrown  down  the  basket 
and  the  water  jar  to  run  with  greater  ease,  and 
now  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  side  door  which 
opened  on  to  the  terrace  outside,  but  Aloniah  came 
up  to  him  in  time  and  stopped  him. 

"  That  is  not  the  way,  we  should  be  seen  if  we 
went  out  by  that  door,  we  must  let  ourselves  down 
through  one  of  the  windows  into  the  moat  be- 
hind the  great  statue  of  Crishna." 

They  then  went  on  again  lq  silence  all  round 
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the  court  yard,  keeping  to  the  side  where  the 
moon,  which  now  shone  out,  threw  the  deepest 
shadow,  and  when  they  at  last  arrived  behind  the 
sacred  image,  the  slave  produced  a  ladder  of 
silk  cord,  and  a  sword  which  he  had  hidden 
beforehand,  under  the  stone  pedestal. 

Aided  by  Channa  he  then  tied  the  ladder  to 
the  iron  frame  of  the  window,  and  threw  the  other 
end  outside.  Before  descending,  Channa  turned 
to  his  guide,  and  said,  with  moved  tone, 

"  The  service  which  you  have  this  night  done 
me  is  one  of  those  which  nothing  can  ever  repay. 
I  am  yours  from  this  hour,  Aloniah,  everything  I 
possess  is  yours,  what  do  you  want  ? " 

"  Oh  sir,"  said  the  poor  slave,  "  do  you  dismiss 
mer' 

**  Are  you  not  going  to  remaiji  then  in  the 
castle  ? " 

"  If  I  did,  sir,  after  this  my  mistress  would 
bury  me  alive  as  sure  as  fate.  Ananda  is  power- 
ful and  would  never  forgive  me.  I  have  saved 
you,  Channa,  will  you  not  in  your  turn  save  the 
poor  slave  ? " 

"  Yes,  come  with  me,  faithful  Aloniah,  and  be 
my  brother,  you  will  bear  witness  of  Ananda's 
cruelty  to  our  lord  the  king." 

Saying  this  Channa  took  the  sword  between  his 
teeth,  and  hastily  descended  the  ladder  into  the 
moat,  where  he  was  soon  followed  by  Aloniah. 

When  they  were  in  the  open  air,  he  looked  back 
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upon  the  dismal  fortress  that  had  been  destined 
to  be  his  grave,  and  from  which  Pastophora's 
devotion  alone  had  saved  him,  and  with  a  cry  of 
relief  he  exclaimed, 

"  Oh  liberty  !  liberty  !  I  have  regained  thee  at 
last,  and  now  tremble  Ananda,  for  I  am  free ! " 


VI. 

"  Through  a  long  course  of  almost  endless  beings 
Have  I,  in  sorrow,  sought  the  great  Creator. 
Now  thou  art  found,  oh  great  artificer ! 
Henceforth  my  soul  shall  quit  this  home  of  sin, 
And  from  its  ruins  the  glad  spirit  shall  spring, 
Free  from  the  fetters  of  all  mortal  births, 
And  over  all  desires  victorious." 

Sakya  Muni.* 

Once  out  of  the  castle  of  Dapliadah,  their  escape 
was  not  very  difficult. 

The.  golden  rays  of  morning  began  already  to 
break  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  when  at  last 
they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  fortress  and  its 
soldiers.  Then  they  took  to  the  mountains,  and 
for  the  whole  of  that  day  they  walked  downwards 
towards  the  plain,  but  still  keeping  to  the  most 
unfrequented  paths,  so  as  not  to  be  detected. 
In  the  first  village  they  arrived  at,  they  purchased 
a  pair  of  horses  that  might  carry  them  with 
greater  speed  out  of  the  range  of  the  Himalayas. 

Here  they  held  a  council  as  to  the  course  of 
conduct  they  had  better  adopt  for  the  future. 
Channa  wanted  to  return  to  Kapila  and  confess 
all  to  the  king,  throwing  himself  upon  his  mercy  ; 
but  Aloniah  proposed  to  join  the  Prince  Sakya, 

*  Bhilsa  Topes,  59. 
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who  would  easily  forgive  Channa's  love,  and  save 
the  object  of  his  affections.  And  this  was  the 
plan  they  decided  upon. 

They  therefore  went  straight  to  Bagagriha,  the 
city  where  Sakya  had  at  first  fled  to.  But  here 
they  learnt  that  after  remaining  for  some  days 
with  a  celebrated  Brahmin,  who  had  seven 
hundred  disciples,  and  practised  the  strictest  laws 
of  asceticism,  he  had  departed  towards  Benares, 
disgusted  with  asceticism  altogether.  This  was 
all  they  could  gather  at  Bagagriha. 

The  truth  was  that  Sakya's  spirit  was  above 
all  those  mere  material  forms  of  worship.  For 
some  time  he  had  surrendered  himself  into  the 
keeping  of  the  Brahmins  ;  he  had  studied 
diligently,  and  through  abstract  meditation  and 
contemplation  of  the  divinity,  as  mirrored  in  his 
own  pure  mind,  he  had  striven  after  content  of 
soul  and  that  perfect  happiness  he  so  bravely 
sought  everywhere.  Never  did  man  more 
zealously  pursue  a  given  course  than  he  did  ;  but 
the  long  hoped-for  happiness,  the  much-desired 
content,  was  as  distant  from  him  as  before.  For 
lie  was  not  a  man  who  could  pretend  to  feel 
what  he  did  not  feel  even  to  deceive  himself 

He  had  sat  for  hours  and  hours  daily  in  silent 
meditation,  according  to  the  Brahminical  rules ; 
but  he  could  not  help  perceiving  that  after  all  his 
efforts  he  was  but  acting  a  part  which  he  knew 
did  not  suit  him.     "  How  can  anyone,  throuo^h 
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mere  mechanical  and  ordained  obedience,  acquii*e 
that  peace  and  blessedness  which  must  flow  freely 
out  of  the  heart,  or  not  at  all  ?"  "  Must  not  the 
established  routine  of  a  church,  and  the  stereo- 
typed prayers  of  men,  always  remain  foreign  to 
the  great  soul  who  is  in  search  of  his  God  ? " 

Such  were  the  questions  Sakya  or  Sidharta 
{one  who  has  attained  his  aim),  as  he  was  now 
called,  asked  himself  every  day ;  and  such 
questions  once  started,  as  you  know  very  well, 
Walter,  can  never  be  put  down.  He  turned  to 
his  Brahmin  brothers,  like  Luther  to  the  monks  in 
Erfurt,  saying,  "  I  have  done  all  ye  bade  me  do, 
but  yet  I  have  not  found  peace.  Peace  I  will 
have,  so  now  I  must  turn  elsewhere."  And 
this  too,  you  must  confess,  was  bravely  done,  and 
with  the  chance  of  success ;  for  the  next  glory 
to  that  of  dying  for  the  truth,  is  that  of  candidly 
admitting  our  error  as  soon  as  we  discover  it ; 
which  is  but  rarely  done  upon  your  world,  espe- 
cially in  religious  matters. 

He  then  left  the  Brahmins  at  Bagagriha,  and 
ascending  the  river  Nairaujana,  he  came  to  the 
Uruwela  forests,  where  there  were  plenty  of  quiet 
spots  suitable  as  an  abode  for  those  who  lead 
an  ascetic  life.  Eich  verdure,  noble  trees, 
and  lovely  flowers  were  all  suggestive  of  en- 
lightened thoughts.  There  was  abundance  of  cool 
water  in  pools  close  at  hand,  and  not  far  off  was 
the    river    Nairaujana,    in   whose    clear    waters 
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thousands  of  fish  and  tortoises  might  be  seen 
disporting.  The  advantages  of  the  situation  were 
completed  by  its  being  sufficiently  near  to  a 
village  for  convenience  in  seeking  alms,  and  yet 
not  so  near  as  to  be  disturbed  by  its  proximity.* 

Five  Brahmins  from  BaoraoTiha  followed  him  to 
this  deserted  spot  to  join  him  in  practising  a 
severe  course  of  asceticism.  So  in  this  way  he 
surrendered  himself  to  fasting  and  self-torture  of 
every  kind,  and  in  order  that  his  meditations 
might  not  be  interrupted,  he  gradually  reduced 
his  daily  allowance  of  food  to  an  extremely  small 
quantity ;  he  slept  upon  the  rocks,  never  washed 
himself,  and  in  the  course  of  six  long  years,  he 
reduced  himself  to  a  fearful  condition  of  physical 
exhaustion.  This  was  according  to  the  old  Brah- 
minical  idea  that  the  body  is  but  an  evil  burden, 
and  as  such,  ought  to  be  kept  under,  by  means  of 
low  diet,  long  fasting,  watching,  and  flagellation, 
so  that  it  should  not,  through  passion  and  appetite, 
plunge  the  soul  into  actions  unbefitting  its 
greatness !  Vain  and  ignorant  children !  they 
attributed  all  the  e^dls  of  this  life  to  their 
bodies,  their  pride  never  permitting  them  to  see 
that  the  real  evil  was  in  their  souls,  in  their  low, 
undeveloped  and  animal-minded  spirits,  not  in  the 
body  which  is  only  an  envelope  that  can  be  put 
on  or  off  at  will ! 

But  Sakya  was  loftier-minded  than  the  ideas 

*  "The  Wheel  of  the  Law."     H.  Alabaster. 
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liis  time  had  attained  to ;  here  again  he  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion,  that  peace  was  not  to  be 
obtained  through  fasting  and  flagellation.  The 
different  lives  of  Buddha  which  have  been  written 
since  Sakya's  death,  are  full  of  wondrous  miracles 
and  visions ;  there  is  one  which  I  cannot  refrain 
from  relating  to  you,  my  dear  Walter  : — 

"  While  the  great  master  was  in  the  Uruwela 
woods,  the  archangel  Indra  brought  him  a  three- 
stringed  guitar,  and  sounded  it  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. One  string,  too  tightly  strained,  gave  a 
harsh  and  unpleasant  sound ;  the  second,  not 
strained  enough,  had  no  resonance ;  the  third, 
moderately  stretched,  gave  forth  the  sweetest 
music.  Having  thus  done,  the  thousand -eyed 
angel  returned  to  his  abode.  This  is,  according 
to  Indian  fable,  what  decided  Sakya  to  renounce 
asceticism  ;  for,  having  pondered  on  the  meaning 
of  this  vision,  he  determined  to  draw  a  lesson 
from  the  string  moderately  stretched,  and  in  future 
to  practise  asceticism  with  moderation."  * 

So  he  quitted  the  green  banks  of  the  Nairau- 
jana  for  the  sacred  stream  of  Ganges,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  holy  city  of  Benares.  The 
five  men  who  had  joined  with  him  in  his  austeri- 
ties, and  still  believed  in  their  infallible  power, 
remained  in  the  forests.  "See,"  they  say,  "he 
takes  milk,  sings  and  bathes ;  he  sleeps,  and  en- 
joys life.    Such  a  glutton  and  sensualist  will  never 

*  Alabaster's  ''  Wheel  of  the  Law." 
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attain  the  Supreme  Wisdom ;  let  us,  therefore,  leave 
him.  The  son  of  a  king  will  never  make  a  good 
Brahmin."  So  they  let  him  go  alone  to  the  holy 
city,  for  he  at  last  had  become  satisfied  that  their 
road  led  not  to  peace  and  msdom.* 

All  this  had  happened  while  we  were  living  at 
Dewadah,  so  that  when  Channa  and  his  com- 
panion arrived  at  Bagagriha,  they  there  learnt 
for  the  first  time  the  change  that  had  come 
over  the  prince's  mind.  The  most  curious  and 
wonderful  legends  and  anecdotes  were  cm'rent 
among  the  common  people,  who,  as  in  all  Eastern 
nations,  were  exceedingly  superstitious  ;  for  races, 
as  individuals  in  their  infancy,  attribute  to  every 
occurrence  they  cannot  explain  a  supernatural 
origin,  and  see  in  every  phenomenon  of  nature  the 
unseen  hand  of  demons  and  angels. 

And  no  wonder  that  in  this  instance  they  should 
imagine  a  supernatural  agency  working  unseen  in 
their  very  midst.  Here  was  a  young  prince  who, 
breaking  through  all  the  established  laws  of  Hindoo 
caste,  had  become  a  Brahmin,  an  ascetic,  a  mendi- 
cant, a  young  prince  who  of  his  own  accord  had 
quitted  his  capital  and  his  palaces  for  the  desert,  and 
had  left  all  the  comforts  of  life  to  embrace  that  of 
a  pilgrim — this  is  strange  enough.  But  lo,  he  soon 
gets  tired  of  this  sort  of  life,  and  dares  to  declare 
in  the  face  of  the  world  that  their  whole  faith 
is  a  mistake,  that  the  Brahmins  were  deceived, 

♦  Dr  Perfitt's  Life  of  Sakya. 
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and  that  happiness  and  heaven  (Nirwana)  can 
never  be  found  in  their  creed.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  common  people  should  believe  him 
tempted  by  devils,  and  should  draw  pictures  of 
him  fighting  with  demons.* 

Channa,  who  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  wound  he  had  inflicted  upon  himself  the 
night  he  had  been  taken  j)risoner,  could  now  only 
travel  by  slow  stages,  and  every  day  as  he  ap- 
proached the  banks  of  the  Ganges  he  heard  more 
and  more  wonderful  stories  about  Sakya  and  his 
miracles ;  how  Mara,  the  prince  of  the  demons, 
had  offered  him  universal  domain  if  he  would 
only  worship  him,  but  that  he  was  not  to  be  won 
over  by  any  offer  of  wealth  or  dominion,  and  would 
not  submit  himself  to  the  direction  of  one  who 
had  deliberately  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
Almighty. 

The  Buddhists  are  very  proud  to  this  day  of 
a  triumph,  which  they  believe  could  not  have 
been  gained  by  any  mere  man.  Evidently  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  conceive  of  a  human  being 
resisting  the  temptation  to  become  rich  and 
powerful,  a  weakness  so  peculiar  to  human 
nature.  But  they,  who  view  Sakya  as  a  god, 
are  not  seemingly  aware  of  the  absurdity  lurk- 
ing in  the  supposition  that  a  god,  as  they  say 
Sakya  was,  could  have  experienced  any  difficulty 

*  See  Prinsep's  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  812,  for  an 
account  of  the  great  fight  between  Sakya  and  Mara. 
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in  the  matter.  But  when  such  subjects  are  ad- 
vanced, there  is  no  thought  exercised  by  any  who 
are  believers,  for  faith  is  of  course  an  enemy  to 
reason  in  all  religions,  and  its  followers  accept 
the  popular  notions  as  lying  beyond  the  pale  of 
inquiry,  and  within  the  realm  of  blind  faith.  The 
Buddhists  do  not  dare  doubt  these  legends  any 
more  than  the  Christians  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
not  less  wonderful  narratives  relatino^  to  the 
temptation  of  Jesus.  But  it  is  not  of  much  avail 
to  raise  a  debate  upon  the  absurdities  involved 
in  them,  because  they  who  believe  in  such  doc- 
trines at  all  are  incapable  of  any  rational  dis- 
cussion, and  arguments  will  therefore  never  con- 
vince them  of  their  utter  absurdity. 

Channa  and  his  faithful  companion  arrived  at 
last  at  Benares,  where  their  first  inquiry  was  for 
Sakya. 

He  was  well  known  there,  the  great  Buddha  as 
he  was  called,  and  he  frequently  discoursed  with 
the  crowds  of  people  who  gathered  together  desir- 
ing to  hear  his  wonderful  sermons,  for  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  out  of  the  Brahminical  caste 
who  had  pronounced  outdoor  sermons  in  India. 
That  he  was  most  popular,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
for  his  doctrines  were  well  calculated  to  please  the 
populace.  He  was  the  first  to  preach  human 
equality  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  men,  that 
doctrine  which  six  centuries  later  was  developed 
in  Galilee  by  Jesus.      He  was  the  first  to  strike 
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boldly  at  the  foundation  of  tke  whole  Brahminical 
system  of  caste  and  birth-born  inferiority.  He 
was  a  thorough  patriot,  who  smote  hard  and  home 
against  the  evils  of  his  age,  neither  condescending 
to  pay  respect  to  wealth,  station,  or  power,  nor 
speaking  low  when  boldness  became  a  duty. 

No  wonder  then  that  he  had  become  so  popular 
in  the  great  Metropolis  of  Brahminical  learning 
and  Indian  civilisation.  His  doctrines  were  in 
the  mouth  of  everyone  and  his  commandments 
were  household  words: — 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulterv. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  lie. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  drink  any  intoxicating 
liquors. 

6.  Desu'e  not  the  death  of  your  enemy. 

7.  Avoid  the  use  of  injurious  speech  and  foul 
words. 

8.  Covet  not  another's  wealth. 

9.  Abhor  conversation  which  admits  detraction. 

10.  Be  not  suspicious.* 

Of  course  the  Brahmins  hated  him,  because  he 
exposed  all  their  secret  weakness  and  de- 
nounced their  actions ;  and  they  mocked  him,  as 
the  Pharisees  mocked  Jesus,  because  he  received 
into  the  number  of  his  disciples  miserable  men 

*  Upham's  Sacred  Books,  iii.  158. 
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who  were  rejected  by  the  first  classes  of  Indian 
society.  But  he,  like  Jesus,  contented  himself 
with  replying,  "  My  law  is  a  law  of  mercy  for 
all."  One  day  the  Brahmins  were  scandalised  at 
seeing  a  daughter  of  an  inferior  caste  of  Tchan- 
dala  received  as  a  religious  woman.  Sakya  said 
— '^  There  is  not  between  a  Brahmin  and  a 
man  of  another  caste  the  difference  that  there  is 
between  gold  and  a  stone,  between  light  and  dark- 
ness. The  Brahmin,  in  fact,  did  not  proceed  out 
of  the  ether  or  the  wind.  He  did  not  cleave  the 
earth  to  appear  in  the  daylight,  like  the  fire  that 
issues  from  the  wood  of  the  Arani.  The  Brahmin 
was  born  of  a  woman,  like  the  Tchandala ; 
where  then  dost  thou  see  the  cause  that  should 
render  the  one  noble  and  the  other  vile  ?  The 
Brahmin  himself,  when  he  is  dead,  is  abandoned 
as  an  object  vile  and  impure,  precisely  like  a 
person  from  another  caste ;  where  then  is  the 
difference  ? "  * 

At  last  Channa  met  his  prince  after  nearly 
eight  years  of  separation.  He  met  him  for  the 
first  time  in  the  great  temple  of  Siva,  where  Sakya 
had  been  preaching  and  speaking  in  parables,  as 
he  often  did.  The  joy  of  both  friends  was  very 
great,  for  Channa  loved  his  prince  above  all 
things. 

*'  Thou  seest  I  was  right,  Channa,"  said  Sakya. 
"  I  prophesied  that  thou  wouldst  at   last  come 

*  Abbe  Hue's  Chinese  Empire,  p.  394. 
II.  D 
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back  to  me,  tired  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  dis- 
gusted with  the  pleasures  of  the  harem,  and  lo ! 
here  you  are !  here  you  come  to  me  as  the  stray 
lamb  comes  to  his  shepherd  who  has  been  lament- 
ing his  loss." 

*'Ah!  would  to  Brahm,  Sakya,  I  had  never 
left  thee.  .  .  .  Would  to  God  I  had  accompanied 
my  master  that  fatal  day  when  we  parted  for  the 
last  time  by  the  river  Anoma." 

Channa  then  told  him  all  that  had  happened  to 
him  during  the  last  six  years,  his  love  for  Pasto- 
phora,  my  hatred,  and  his  imprisonment,  ending 
with  his  deliverance  by  my  daughter,  and  his- 
flight  from  Daphadah.  "  This,  oh  prince !  has 
been  my  life  ;  I  have  been  the  victim  of  that 
woman.  Ananda  has  been  my  curse.  Now  all 
that  remains  to  me  is  vengeance,  vengeance  .  .  . 
and  then     .     .     .     /' 

"And  then  what?  Nay,  friend,  forget  Ananda, 
and  all  her  crimes,  they  will  be  punished  enough 
ere  long ;  Brahm  has  not  placed  thee  in  the 
world  to  avenge  thy  wrongs,  or*  to  be  the  exe- 
cutor of  justice  for  him.  He  is  all-powerful, 
and  he  knows  better  than  we  do  what  is  good 
for  us.  Forgive  thy  enemies,  and  Brahm  will 
forgive  thee.  Forget  Ananda  and  her  beauti- 
ful daughter,  they  are  but  ties  which  would 
bind  thee  to  earth;  forget  them,  and  follow  me 
to  Nirwana." 

"  And  how  shall  I  keep  from  evil  ?  how  shall 
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I  ever  attain  Nirwana's  peace  ?     I  who  am  but  a 
miserable  sinner  of  the  earth,  earthy  % " 

"  Know  thou,  that  to  keep  from  the  company 
of  the  ignorant,  and  choose  that  of  learned  men  ; 
to  give  honour  to  whom  it  is  due  ;  to  choose  a 
residence  proper  to  our  station,  and  adapted  for 
procuring  the  common  wants  of  Hfe  ;  and  to 
maintain  a  prudent  carriage — are  means  of  pre- 
serving a  man  from  evil  doings.  The  compre- 
hension of  all  things  that  are  not  evil,  the  exact 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  our  station,  and  the 
observance  of  modesty  and  piety  in  our  speech, 
are  four  excellent  modes  of  renouncing  wicked- 
ness. 

"  By  ministering  a  proper  support  to  parents, 
wife,  and  family ;  by  purity  and  honesty  in  every 
action  ;  by  alms-deeds  ;  by  observing  the  divine 
precepts  ;  and  by  succouring  relations — we  may 
be  preserved  from  evil.  By  such  a  freedom  from 
faults,  that  not  even  the  inferior  part  of  our 
nature  manifests  any  affection  for  them  ;  by 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drink  ;  by  the 
continual  practice  of  works  of  piety  ;  by  showing 
respectfulness,  humility,  and  sobriety  before  all  ; 
and  gratitude  to  our  benefactors ;  and,  finally,  by 
listening  often  to  the  preaching  of  the  word  of 
God — we  overcome  e^ol  inclinations,  and  keep 
ourselves  free  from  sin.  Docility  in  receiving  the 
admonitions  of  good  men  ;  frequent  visits  to 
priests  ;  spiritual  conferences  on  the  divine  laws  :  ,  vhO^^ 
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patience,  frugality,  modesty  ;  tlie  literal  obser- 
vance of  the  law  ;  keeping  before  our  eyes  the 
four  states  into  which  living  creatures  pass  after 
death  ;  and  meditation  on  the  happy  repose  of 
Nicban — these  are  distinguished  rules  for  preserv- 
ing man  from  wickedness. 

"  That  intrepidity  and  serenity  which  good 
men  preserve  amid  the  eight  evils  of  life  ;  (abun- 
dance and  want,  joy  and  sorrow,  popularity  and 
abandonment,  censure  and  praise  ;)  their  freedom 
from  fear  and  inquietude ;  from  the  dark  mists  of 
concupiscence  ;  and,  finally,  their  insensibility  to 
suffering — these  are  four  rare  gifts,  that  remove 
men  far  from  evil.  Therefore,  oh  Channa  !  im- 
print well  upon  your  heart  the  thirty- eight  pre- 
cepts I  have  just  delivered.  Let  them  be  deeply 
rooted  there,  and  see  that  thou  puttest  them  in 
practice."* 

*  This  speech  was  really  delivered  by  Buddha,  and  gives  a  very 
fair  idea  of  his  doctrines  and  style.  See  Malcolm's  "  Travels  \n 
Hindustan/'  i.  pp.  298,  299. 


VII. 


''  Vengeance  has  no  foresight." 

Napoleon  I. 


But  I  must  return  to  my  poor  daughter,  Pasto- 
phora ;  whom  we  left  in  the  subterranean  dungeons 
of  Daphadah. 

There  she  lay  unconscious  of  time  and  events  ; 
she  had  not  even  perceived  the  want  of  light. 
All  her  thoughts  were  with  Channa.  She  fol- 
lowed him  in  her  mind  through  all  the  intricate 
passages  of  the  castle,  out  into  the  court-yard, 
and  then,  out  of  the  castle  altogether,  through 
the  solitary  passes  of  the  Himalayas,  to  her 
beloved  home  at  Kapila. 

The  dangers  which  her  lover  ran  had  made  her 
forget  her  ovm,  and  she  had  not  perceived  the  noise 
of  footsteps  outside,  until  that  of  a  key  turning  in 
the  lock  of  the  door  of  the  dungeon  came  to 
disturb  her  train  of  thought. 

The  moment  had  come  when  she  would  have  to 
confess  all,  the  fatal  moment  when  Ananda,  in  all 
the  fury  of  her  baffled  vengeance,  would  pro- 
nounce over  that  fair  head  the  curse  of  a  mother, 
perhaps  the  sentence  of  death.     But  what  was 
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even  this   compared  to  the  pleasure  of  having 
saved  Channa's  life  ? 

It  was  then  that  she  first  perceived  the  want 
of  light,  and  a  nervous  tremor  ran  through  her 
frame  ;  but  what  had  she  to  fear  from  darkness  ? 
When  the  door  would  open,  floods  of  light  from 
the  outside  would  inundate  the  cell,  and  even  if 
not,  the  very  first  word  she  uttered  would  tell 
the  truth  to  whomsoever  entered  her  prison. 

The  noise  of  the  key  had  already  subsided, 
and  was  now  replaced  by  a  dumb  grating 
sound,  produced  by  the  hinges  of  the  door. 
This  noise  was  soon  silent,  however,  and  ended 
with  the  unmistakable  noise  which  is  produced 
by  a  door  when  shut  suddenly.  The  dark- 
ness remained  the  same,  silence  was  as  profound 
as  before,  and  yet,  she  was  certain  that  she  was 
not  alone  in  her  dungeon. 

Her  hair  stood  on  end,  an  overwhelming 
fear  seemed  to  prevent  her  very  heart  from 
beating. 

She  knew  that  something  was  going  to  happen, 
something  dreadful — What  ?  She  dared  not 
think. 

Suddenly  she  felt  upon  her  foot  the  pressure  of 
a  hand.  An  electric  shock  seemed  to  thrill  through 
her,  for  she  got  up,  and,  with  her  trembling 
hand,  pushed  back  her  black  hair,  as  if  she 
thought  it  was  that  which  prevented  her  from 
seeing  her  companion.     At  last  she  found  breath 
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to  give  a  cry,  a  cry  of  horror,  in  which  was  ex- 
pressed all  the  anguish,  all  the  misery,  of  her 
situation. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  .  .  .  Who  art  thou  ?  "  she 
cried,  "  Who  dares  touch  Pastophora,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  %  " 

But  instead  of  an  answer,  she  only  heard  the 
sound  of  the  footsteps  beside  her. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  "  she  cried  again,  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  "  I  am  Pastophora,  thy  king's 
daughter."  .  .  . 

But  she  could  say  no  more, — a  hand,  strong  as 
iron,  took  hold  of  her  head,  and  placed  her  in  a 
position  in  which  she  could  hardly  breathe. 

Pastophora  had  not  suspected  that  Channa's 
executioner  would  be  deaf  and  dumb  ! 

Deprived  of  all  motion,  and  held  with  a  vice 
of  iron  in  the  midst  of  the  floods  of  blood  which 
rushed  to  her  ears,  she  heard  the  noise  which  is 
produced  by  a  dagger  when  taken  out  of  its 
sheath. 

"  Oh  my  God,  have  pity  on  me,  Brahm  !  .  .  . 
Brahm !  .  .  .  dost  thou  not  hear  me.  I  am  Pas- 
tophora .  .  .  Ananda's  daughter  .  .  .  Oh  !  stop 
.  .  .  stop !  .  .  .  canst  thou  not  recognise  the  voice 
of  thy  mistress  ?  "  .   .  . 

She  felt  on  her  throat  the  edge  of  the  cold 
steel,  which  made  her  burst  into  one  last  cry  of 
despair  .  .  .  then  a  supreme  pain  which  lasted 
for  two  seconds,   .  .  .  and  .  .  .  nothing  more. 
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Goso  extracted  the  dagger,  and  a  stream  of 
hot  blood  flew  to  his  face. 

The  Nubian's  nostrils  inhaled  its  nauseous  odour 
with  all  the  avidity  of  a  beast  of  prey,  and  he 
stooped  down  to  have  a  full  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  body,  which  yet  writhed  under  his  grasp  of 
iron,  was  getting  colder  and  colder  every  second, 
and  the  blood  flowed  with  less  violence. 

Then  Goso  took  a  short  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
buried  it  deep  in  his  victim's  throat.  The  fine 
blade  soon  triumphed  over  it,  and  divided  that 
fair  head  from  its  body. 

The  slave  then  raised  it  in  his  cruel  hands,  and 
carefully  placed  it  in  the  silken  bag  I  had  given 
him  for  this  purpose.  And  with  this  precious 
charge  under  his  arm,  he  once  more  stepped  out 
of  the  subterraneous  dungeon. 


VIIL 

*'  If  there  be  aught 
Surpassing  human  deed,  or  word,  or  thought, 
It  is  a  mother's  love  ! " 

Spadara. 

In  the  farttiest  corner  of  my  apartment,  alone 
with  my  dreadful  thoughts,  I  waited  impatiently 
the  coming  of  Goso. 

My  vengeance  was  at  hand,  I  had  him  in  my 
power.  .  .  .  but  I  could  not  breathe  freely  yet ; 
for  a  silent  misg^.^dng^  of  the  heart  told  me  not  to 
trust  too  much  in  future  events.  The  sligrhtest 
murmur  in  the  long  suite  of  open  apartments, 
which  formed  the  ground  floor  of  the  castle  of 
Daphadah,  made  me  tremble  on  the  cushions 
upon  which  I  lay,  with  anxious  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  door  before  me. 

My  existence  seemed  to  depend  upon  my  re- 
venge ;  I  lived  but  in  my  long  thought  of  venge- 
ance, and  that  constant  dream  of  my  dreary  exist- 
ence was  at  last  going  to  be  realized.  In  one 
moment  more  I  should  behold  that  head  which 
had  made  me  suffer  so  much,  and  which  would  then 
be  powerless  to  plot  against  me  more ;  but  one 
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moment  more  to  wait,  and  I  should  be  able  ta 
spit  upon  those  detested  features  ;  for  I  doubted 
not  that  Goso  would  do  his  duty.  But  why- 
trouble  you,  dearest  Walter,  with  the  miserable 
state  of  my  heart  ?  To  picture  it  to  you  it  would 
be  necessary  to  return  to  hell,  for  dark  as  hell 
was  my  passion,  fiery  as  hell  my  revenge. 

I  have  often  thought  of  that  dreadful  night, 
often  and  often,  whilst  traversing  the  splendid 
realms  of  light  and  happiness  which  exist  in 
other  worlds.  Often  and  often  have  I  thought 
of  that  distant  existence  of  my  spirit,  and  thanked 
God  with  al]  my  heart  for  hiding  its  past  miseries 
from  me,  while  incarnated  in  the  same  world,  but 
under  circumstances  so  different,  which  made  my 
being  seem  a  totally  different  one. 

Oh,  happy,  happy  it  was  for  me  that  I  could 
forget  that  dreadful  past.  For  the  recollection  of 
that  former  condition  might  have  prevented  me 
from  improving  the  present.  What  need  has 
the  grown  up  man  to  remember  the  miserable, 
painful,  tearful  stages  through  which  he  arrived 
at  his  present  knowledge  ?  What  we  are  is 
what  matters,  not  what  we  have  been,  and  there- 
fore I  thank  God,  who  in  his  supreme  wisdom 
has  permitted  me  to  begin  life  over  again,  by 
letting  the  veil  of  forgetfulness  drop  between 
me  and  my  past. 

Now,  when  I  choose  to  recall  it,  I  can  see 
myself  over   again,   reclining   in  a  cross-legged 
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position,  upon  the  embroidered  silks  from  Cash- 
mere, with  more  than  an  Inferno  of  Dante  burn- 
ing in  my  heart.  There  I  see  that  miserable 
Indian  woman,  wicked,  ignorant,  and  vile,  whose 
heart  is  fidl  of  bad  passions,  whose  very  existence 
is  but  the  misery  of  her  fellow  beings  ;  I  see 
that  Ananda,  and  I  see  myself  as  I  am  now, 
and  lift  up  my  purified  heart  to  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty,  and  thank  him  again  and  again,  for 
without  his  continued  aid,  oh  my  Walter,  I 
could  never  have  become  what  I  now  am  from 
what  I  was. 

But  a  heavy  step  in  the  gaUery  outside  came 
to  disturb  my  anxious  watch,  and  the  black 
figure  of  the  Nubian  appeared  in  the  archway  of 
the  door. 

His  white  dress  was  in  disorder,  and  bloody 
marks  here  and  there  told  only  too  plainly  that 
the  deed  was  done,  and  that  my  vengeance  was 
complete.  In  his  hand  he  held  the  silken  bag, 
the  very  bag  I  had  given  him,  but  its  folds  were 
rounded,  and  one  look  sufficed  to  show  me  that 
it  was  no  longer  empty. 

I  advanced,  and  with  a  sign  of  the  head  com- 
manded him  to  place  his  hideous  burden  upon 
the  ground  by  my  side. 

His  eyes  met  mine,  those  tiger-like  eyes  which 
yet  make  me  shudder  as  I  think  of  them  through 
all  these  ages,  but  my  gaze  was  firm,  as  firm  as 
his  ;    and  lowering  his  head,    and  crossing  his 
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arms  upon  his  breast  before  me,  the  slave  left 
the  room.  Left  me,  left  me  alone  !  alone  with 
my  vengeance  ....  The  head  upon  the  ground 
before  me,  was  the  head  of  my  rival,  the  head  of 
my  enemy.  ...  At  last,  at  last  the  fixed  idea  of 
all  my  dreary  days  of  anxiety  was  accomplished 
...  It  was  the  realization  of  the  horrible  night- 
mare of  my  long  night  of  insomnolency. 

I  placed  the  earthen  vase  which  contained  the 
light  near  the  bloody  bag,  and  my  fingers  trem- 
bled as  I  touched  the  strings.  But  I  nerved 
them  to  be  firm,  and  it  was  with  a  sure  hand 
that  I  soon  extended  them,  and  opened  the  bag. 

A  diabolical  smile  passed  over  my  face,  as  I 
buried  my  hands  in  it,  and  brought  out  the  yet 
warm  head  which  lay  inside  it.  I  then  placed  it 
upon  that  spot  of  the  carved  ivory  table  on 
which  the  light  of  the  lamp  threw  its  brightest  rays. 

And  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  pale  and 
agonized  features  of  that  fair  head. 

A  flash  of  lightning  seemed  to  burst  before 
me.  ... 

I  stepped  back  with  all  my  hair  on  end,  and 
outstretched  arms. 

Was  it  a  dream  ...  an  illusion  .  .  .  what  ? 

That  head  .  .  .  that  head.  No,  it  could  not  be 
my  daughter's.  That  of  the  only  creature  I  had 
ever  loved.  ...  It  could  not  be. 

Such  a  punishment  would  have  been  superior 
to  all  my  faults  of  a  woman  or  even  of  a  demon. 
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For  .  .  I  loved  Pastopliora;  she  was  my 
daughter,  my  child  .  .  my  only  child,  and  the 
tie  which  links  mother  and  child  is  the 
first  which  binds  us  to  humanity.  The  mater- 
nal love  is  the  first  felt,  the  first  experienced, 
aye,  and  the  most  enduring.  A  father  may  turn 
his  back  on  his  child,  brothers  and  sisters  may 
become  enemies,  wives  may  desert  and  betray 
their  husbands,  husbands  their  wives,  lovers  may 
end  by  hating  each  other ;  but  a  mother's  love 
endures  throuo:h  all, — it  begins  with  the  birth  of 
the  child  and  does  not  even  end  wdth  its  death. 
It  is  the  first  real  passion  we  feel,  it  is  the  last 
that  quits  us.  What  woman  can  forget  the  infant 
smiles  that  once  filled  her  bosom  with  rapture 
almost  divine,  the  merry  laugh,  the  joyful  shout, 
the  innocent  tears  of  her  first-born  babe  ?  Ah  ! 
it  was  indeed  a  woman  who  first  dreamt  of 
heaven  !  And  she  saw  it  first  in  her  child's  blue 
eyes.  A  love,  whose  root  is  in  death,  whose  fruit 
must  be  in  eternity,  had  filled  my  whole  being. 
I  loved  Pastophora,  aye,  and  I  could  never 
have  believed  how  much ;  I  could  never  have 
imagined  the  extent  of  my  love,  .  .  .  until  that 
night  .  .  .  that  night,  ah  I  when  it  was  too 
late !  I  then  learnt  that  a  mother's  love  is 
neither  to  be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted 
by  danger,  nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor 
stifled  by  anger,  nor  conquered  by  hate.  The 
lioness  loves  her  new-born  cubs,  the  serpent  takes 
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care  of,  and  jealously  guards  her  eggs,  tlie  tigress 
nurses  and  fondles  her  little  ones,  and  even 
Ananda  loved  her  child;  perhaps  more  through 
instinct  than  heart,  more  as  a  beast  than  as  a 
woman !  But  yet  material  as  that  love  was,  it 
was  love  nevertheless ;  and  as  such,  holy,  simple, 
and  divine  in  its  nature,  if  not  in  its  beginning, 
for  motherly  love  is  the  emblem  of  all  we  can 
imagine  of  fidelity  and  truth  ;  it  is  the  blessed 
devotion  that  watches  over  and  guards  us  in  the 
cradle,  and  whose  sweet  influence  we  experience 
all  through  life,  and  whose  loss  we  so  long  and 
bitterly  lament  on  the  grass-grown  grave,  in 
which  our  mother  moulders  in  dust  and  ashes. 

Pastophora  was  my  child  ! Oh,  that  is 

enough  to  express  all  the  agony  of  horror  I  felt 
in  my  cruel  heart. 

I  stood  firm  and  erect  by  the  side  of  that  table, 
but  my  eyes  were  shut  and  I  feared  to  open  them 
anew.  While  I  kept  them  closed  I  could  indulge 
in  the  hope  that  it  was  all  a  dream,  an  halucina- 
tion  of  my  troubled  head. 

But  this  anxiety  was  worse  than  the  reality. 
I  walked  to  the  table  and  took  the  bloody  head 
in  both  my  hands     .... 

It  was  true  ....   it  was  Pastophora  s  head. 

I  felt  a  cold  shiver,  as  if  of  death,  run  through 
my  frame  to  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones. 

The  blood  stopped  flowing.  I  could  not  speak, 
I  could  not  shed  a  tear ! 
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But  I  dropped  upon  the  marble  floor  of  tlie 
apartment  with  that  head  still  in  my  hands.  I 
fell  as  falls  a  corpse,  and  I  knew  no  more. 

This  was  my  vengeance,  my  long-dreamt-of 
revenge ! 


IX. 

''  Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star 

'Twixt  night  and  morn." 

Byron. 

Walter,  "  Can  that  be  true,  my  Conchita  T 
Can  that  horrible  event  really  have  taken  place  ? 
And  can  you,  my  angel,  have  been  the  heroine  ?" 

Conchita.  "Yes,  my  Walter,  it  is  but  too  true. 
Do  you  hate  me  for  it  ?" 

Walter.  "  Hate  you,  my  love  ?  Can  love  turn 
to  hate  ?  Ah,  no  ;  I  pity  Ananda  and  I  forgive 
her  ....  but  I  love  Conchita." 

Conchita.  "  Can  you  now  understand  your 
mother's  love  ?  That  same  Pastophora  who  so 
loved  you  twenty-four  centuries  ago,  bore  you  in 
her  bosom  in  this,  your  present  existence,  and  it 
is  to  her  you  once  more  owe  your  life. 

**  Some  suppose  that  re-incarnation  would 
destroy  all  family  ties.  How  absurd  this  objec- 
tion appears  to  us  who  see  both  sides  of  life ! 
The  history  of  our  past,  which  I  am  telling  you 
serves  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  ignorant  sup- 
position. Ee-incarnation  extends,  but  does  not 
destroy  family  ties,  for  parentage  is  generally 
founded  upon  former  affection.  The  ties  that 
unite  the  members  of  a  family  are  not  carnal;  love 
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can  never  die,  and  as  love  is  attractive  and  not 
repellant,  the  love  that  we  feel  towards  each  other 
draws  us  together  again  and  again.  It  is  true  we 
extend  the  circle  of  the  objects  of  our  love,  as  we 
are  brought  into  connection  with  others ;  this  can- 
not be  otherwise.  A  succession  of  material  exist- 
ences re-unites  .ties  that  existed  in  the  past,  hence 
arises  the  mysterious  sympathy  that  we  sometimes 
feel  for  those  we  think  we  have  never  met 
before.  The  duties  of  brotherhood  and  charity 
are  augmented  and  rendered  more  sacred  by  the 
thought  that  the  neighbour,  the  dependant,  or  the 
friend  may  have  been  a  still  nearer  connection  in 
the  past.  We  should  always  be  kind  and  good 
to  all,  and  this  vicAv  of  life  must  make  us  more 
gentle  and  more  charitable  to  all  who  sm-round  us. 

"But  enough  of  this  for  to-night  ;  morning 
advances  and  I  must  depart  once  more  from  yom- 
side." 

Walter.  "You  cannot  know,  my  dearest  wife, 
how  anxious  I  am  to  hear  the  ending  of  your 
sad  tale." 

ConchitcL  "  Manana  es  otro  dicu  as  they  say  in 
Spain.  To-morrow  I  will  end  the  story  of  that 
distant  existence  in  which  we  met  for  the  first 
time.  For  to-night  farewell,  for  my  life  hovers 
between  two  worlds,  'twixt  niffht  and  mom." 


t3 


II.  E 


IsriGHT    THE    FIFTH. 


"  Through  many,  various,  oft -repeated  births, 
I've  run  my  course ;  still  seeking,  but  in  vain, 
The  Builder  of  the  house  framed  by  desire. 
Painful  and  -wearying  are  repeated  births. 
But  now,  House-Builder  !  thee  I've  foimd  at  last ; 
No  house,  henceforward,  canst  thou  build  for  me  ; 
For,  having  quenched  the  flames  of  low  desire. 
Rafters  and  ridge-pole  I  have  broken  down. 
My  soul  from  earthly  life  has  gained  release, 
And  entered  blest  Nirwana's  glorious  peace." 

Sakta  Muni. 


I. 


' '  Labour  with  what  zeal  we  will, 
Something  still  remains  undone 
Something  uncompleted  still 
Waits  the  rising  of  the  sun." 

Longfellow. 

Conchita.  "My  dear  husband,  as  I  promised 
last  night,  here  you  have  me  once  more  by  your 
side,  and  I  see  you  have  not  forgotten  your 
Conchita." 

Walter.  "  Forgotten  you !  You  my  angel 
wife !  Could  that  be  possible  ?  Ah,  if  you 
knew  my  love,  how  hollow  now  and  empty  are 
to  me  all  the  joys  the  world  can  offer,  and 
all  the  pleasures  of  society  !  The  earth  is  hell  to 
me  without  you  ;  you  alone  are  my  guiding  star. 
Oh,  if  I  could  but  fly  to  you,  my  angel,  and 
follow  you  through  those  heavenly  regions  of 
eternal  bliss  !  Oh  w^ait,  darling,  wait,  do  not 
fly  from  me  so  soon,  help  me  through  this  world 
of  pain,  and  you  who  have  reached  the  heavenly 
goal,  look  down  upon  me  still,  and  guide  me 
with  your  angel  hand  to  the  heights  of  a  better 
world,  where  we  two,  as  equals,  may  once  more 
meet,  and  be  united  as  one  for  evermore  !  " 

Conchita.  "  You  have  a  mission  yet  to  perform 
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upon  earth,  Walter  ;  the  duration  of  your  earthly- 
pilgrimage  is  not  in  your  power,  but  in  God's 
hands,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  He  knows  what 
is  best  for  us. 

"  But  I  must  finish  the  history  of  our  past,  for 
I  want  you  to  understand,  to  its  full  extent,  by 
what  near  ties  we  two  have  been  united  through 
the  ages." 

Walter.  "  Yes  ;  do  go  on,  oh  my  love  !  I  am 
most  anxious  to  know  our  past ;  oh  if  I  could  but 

remember  it !     But  then  I  would  not 

need  you  to  inform  me  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  best 
as  it  is." 

Concliita.  *'  Listen  then,  oh  husband,  to  what 
we  once  were. 

For  nearly  a  week  after  this  horrible  catastrophe 
I  was  in  a  delirious  state,  unconscious  of  every- 
thing around  me,  insensible  to  all  other  emotions. 
Pastophora's  death  had  been  too  sudden  and 
unexpected  a  blow — a  blow  which  my  constitu- 
tion could  hardly  recover.  But  it  was  not 
only  my  daughter's  death  that  troubled  me. 
Channa  had  escaped  !  I  never  could  forget  this  ; 
he,  my  enemy,  doubly  so  now  since  Pastophora's 
death,  was  free !  He  had,  no  doubt,  gone  to 
Kapila ;  there  he  would  see  the  king,  who,  in  his 
anger,  ....  God  knows  what  he  would  do  with 
me.  He  never  loved  me.  No,  Suddhodana  never 
loved  me ;  the  only  influence  I  had  over  him  was 
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through  his  daughter.  She  was  the  only  being 
that  could  have  sheltered  me  from  his  anger,  and 
she  was  gone ! 

What  would  he  say  when  he  would  come  to 
Daphadah  and  find  her  gone  ?  What  would  he 
say,  and,  oh  God  !  what  could  /  say  ?  What 
would  not  his  fury  be  when  he  learnt  that  I  had 
murdered  her,  that  I  was  the  sole  cause  of  her 
death  ? 

No,  I  would  not  stand  his  anger,  I  could 
not ;  I  would  fly  from  Daphadah,  let  him  find 
the  castle  empty  should  he  come,  and  let  the  walls 
tell  him  the  dreadful  tale.  Let  those  dreary 
walls  speak  to  him  and  reveal  their  awful  mys- 
tery. I  would  fly  and  never  return ;  that 
fortress  was  my  sepulclire,  my  living  tomb,  a 
constant  object  of  dread  and  remorse  too 
horrible  to  endure. 

Since  that  fatal  night,  it  had  gTOwn  a  hell  for 
me ;  I  could  not  be  alone,  no,  not  in  its  most 
retired  chamber ;  invisible  forms  haunted  me, 
voices  of  death  sounded  in  my  ears ;  Mara  and 
all  his  angels  had  invaded  the  place,  and  driven 
me  almost  to  despair.  Was  it  remorse  ?  was  it 
fear  ?  I  could  not  tell ;  but  out  of  the  castle  I 
would  fly ;  in  it  I  could  no  longer  sleep ;  the 
deserted  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  would  be  prefer- 
able to  those  dreary  chambers,  and  those  eternal 
and  invisible  beings  which  haunted  them. 

I  escaped,  then,  one  night  when  all  my  slaves 
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were  asleep,  I  quietly  stole  out  of  the  castle,  and 
never  again  returned.  I  had  not  made  any  plan 
of  escape,  I  did  not  know  where  to  direct  my 
steps,  once  out  of  the  fortress  and  its  surround- 
ings ;  I  Wcilked  for  days  down  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  through  one  pass  and  another,  resting 
at  night  when  my  weary  feet  could  carry  me  no 
longer,  in  some  lonely  monastery,  or  in  some 
shepherd's  still  more  lonely  hut.  Thanks  to 
Eastern  hospitality  refuge  and  shelter  was 
never  refused  me,  although,  in  some  places,  I 
could  get  nought  else.  But  I  did  not  want  food  ; 
a  little  rice,  a  banana,  or  a  mango  would  suffice 
for  a  whole  day's  nourishment. 

I  was  rich ;  I  had  taken  with  me  from  Dewadah 
all  the  valuables  I  could  possibly  carry  upon  me, 
and  especially  the  jewels  which  tlie  king  had  at 
different  times  presented  to  Pastopliora  and  which 
were  of  no  mean  value  ;  these  I  intended  to  sell 
as  soon  as  I  could  find  an  opportunity. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  setting  upon 
the  ice- clad  peaks  of  the  west,  T  distinguished  the 
plain  below.  It  was  the  end  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  plains  of  Oude  were  stretched  out  before 
me,  and  beyond  them  lay  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Ganges  inviting  me  towards  the  sacred  river  Avith 
its  evergreen  shores. 

From  that  moment  my  plan  was  decided.  I 
would  go  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  keep  clear 
of  Nepaul  and  Kapila,  and  fly  to  that  part  of 
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India  where  the  anger  of  Siiddhodana  could  not 
reach  me. 

I  purchased  a  horse  and  a  slave  at  my  last 
resting-place,  and  once  out  of  the  mountains  my 
journey  became  comparatively  easy.  Benares 
with  its  thousand  temples  and  marble  palaces  was 
before  me,  fair  visions  of  future  happiness  and 
splendour  burst  once  more  upon  me  as  I  traversed 
that  glorious  region,  where  God  seemed  to  have 
excelled  Himself  in  the  beauty  and  profusion  of 
His  creation. 

As  I  advanced  towards  the  holy  city,  I  heard 
more  and  more  wonderful  descriptions  of  its  mag- 
nificence and  splendour.  And  coupled  with  these 
I  also  heard  extraordinary  legends  of  a  certain 
Gotama  Buddha  who  lived  there  and  worked  the 
most  wonderful  miracles.  But  what  was  not  my 
surprise  when  one  day  I  found  out  that  this  super- 
natural being,  this  Gotama  Buddha,  was  no  other 
than  our  Prince  Sakya,  Maia's  son.  My  aston- 
ishment knew  no  bounds,  for,  as  you  know,  I  had 
lived  for  the  last  ten  years  a  secluded  life  among 
the  mountains,  and  I  had  therefore  heard  nothing 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

These  startling  news  made  me  at  first  hesitate, 
and  pause  in  the  carrying  out  of  my  plans. 
Sakya  was  my  enemy,  he  had  always  been  so,  and 
I  had  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  suspected 
something  of  the  real  cause  of  his  mother's  death. 
But  then,  if  I  did  not  go  to  Benares,  where  else 
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could  I  go  ?  Sakya  since  he  had  commenced  his 
new  mission,  was  separated  from  his  father  ;  they 
had  quarrelled  ;  perhaps  after  all  therefore  he  was 
the  best  person  to  defend  me  from  the  king's 
anger.  "  Suddhodana's  enemies  must  needs  be 
Sakya's  friends,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  At  all  events 
I  would  try,  I  could  risk  nothing  by  trying,  and 
if  I  failed,  I  still  had  the  Brahmins,  who  favoured 
all  those  who  opposed  the  young  Buddha,  and 
would  no  doubt  receive  me  with  open  arms. 

"Amongst  so  many  different  powers  all  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  another,  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if 
I  do  not  find  some  one  to  aid  me." 


II. 


■*'  Time  destroys  the  speculatioLS  of  men,  but  it  confirms  the  judg- 
ment of  nature." — Cicero. 

At  last,  after  many  days  of  a  troublesome  journey, 
I  arrived  at  Benares  where  new  misfortunes 
awaited  me. 

My  first  enquiries  were  of  course  for  Sakya  ; 
he  was  there,  preaching  and  propagating  his  new 
doctrines  of  love  to  all  men,  and  accompanied  by 
his  disciples,  the  principal  of  whom  I  learnt  were 
Anando,  Sariputra,  Moggalama,  and  Channa.  This 
intelligence  filled  me  with  dismay.  Channa  then 
was  here  with  him,  he  had  arrived  before  me, 
and  no  doubt  had,  ere  this,  revealed  all  that  had 
happened  at  Daphadah,  to  the  prince. 

I  had  no  chance  left  me  now,  and  I  must  accus- 
tom myself  to  think  of  Sakya  as  of  my  bitterest 
enemy. 

I  watched  him  throuQ-h  the  streets  and  the 
temples  where  he  always  repaired,  surrounded  by 
his  numerous  disciples,  and  the  devoted  crowd  of 
admirers  that  followed  him  ever3rv\diere.  I  traced 
his  footsteps  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other, 
across  those  magnificent  temples  of  early  Indian 
art,  which  were  so  soon  to  be  efiaced  from  the 
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face  of  the  earth.  For  those  glorious  structures 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  which  reflected  their 
colossal  masses  upon  the  limpid  waters  of  the  holy 
river,  have  long  ere  this  mouldered  in  decay. 
Such  are  the  sure  effects  of  time  I 

Cities  built  by  men  are  destined  to  endure  for 
a  time,  and  then  to  fall  into  decay.  Babylon 
the  mighty ;  Nineveh,  Carthage,  exist  no  longer ; 
even  their  ruins  have  disappeared,  and  have 
mingled  with  the  fine  sand  of  the  desert ;  but 
still  their  glory  is  not  lost,  still  the  civilization 
they  inaugurated  lives  in  the  minds  of  men,  they 
have  done  their  work,  and  have  contributed  to 
make  our  present  generation  what  it  is.  Their  past 
has  given  origin  to  our  present,  their  learning  to  our 
learning,  their  art  to  our  art.  For  if  it  is  true  that 
one  city  falls  in  course  of  time,  it  is  also  true  that 
another,  and  a  more  magnificent  one,  rises  from  its 
ruins,  even  as  the  phoenix  is  supposed  to  rise  from 
its  ashes,  and  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  truly  re- 
marked :  Time  is  almost  a  human  word,  and 
change  entirely  a  human  idea ;  in  the  system  of 
nature,  we  should  rather  say  progress  than  change. 
The  sun  appears  to  sink  in  the  ocean  in  darkness, 
but  it  rises  in  another  hemisphere  ;  the  ruins  of  a 
city  fall,  but  they  are  often  used  to  form  more 
magnificent  structures,  as  at  Kome.  But,  even 
when  they  are  destroyed,  so  as  to  produce  only 
dust,  nature  asserts  her  empire  over  them ;  the 
vegetable  world  rises  in  constant  youth,  and,  in  a 
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period  of  annual  successions,  tlirough  the  labours 
of  man,  provides  food,  vitality,  and  beauty  upon 
the  wrecks  of  monuments  which  were  once  raised 
for  purposes  of  glory,  but  which  are  now  applied 
to  objects  of  utility. 

The  Indian  civilization  may  be  said  to  be  at  an 
end,  but  the  European  has  taken  its  place,  and 
the  grand- daughter  of  Hindoo  learning  may  yet 
regenerate  the  ancestress  of  all  civilization. 

Through  those  fair  valleys  of  the  Godavery, 
Gungra,  and  Ganges,  which  were  once  the  cradle 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  old  world,  now 
run  the  steam  locomotives  of  the  railway  ;  and  the 
wires  of  the  electric  telegraph  traverse  the  whole 
continent  from  the  island  of  Elephanta  to  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel,  from  Ceylon  to  Thibet. 

But  I  must  not  let  imagination  carry  me  away 
from  my  subject.  It  is  true  that  when  I  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the  Indian  peninsula,  from  this  system, 
I  see  it  such  as  it  is,  the  great  colony  of  a  mighty 
nation,  but  when  I  travel  into  space,  and  direct 
my  gaze  towards  it  from  the  remote  regions  of 
stellar  space,  I  once  more  behold  India  as  it  was 
twenty-four  centuries  back,  Avhen  the  gTcat  Buddha 
preached  his  doctrine  of  peace  and  good-mil  upon 
the  green  banks  of  the  sacred  Ganges  ;  I  once  more 
see  the  splendid  seat  of  Brahmin  learning  piled 
up  in  all  its  ancient  magnificence,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  which  is  in  this  place  exceed- 
ingly broad,   and  surrounded  by  high  l^anks  on 
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either  side, — upon  the  same  site  which  the  older 
city  of  Kasi  once  occupied. 

Benares  was  then  very  large,  and  counted 
hundreds  of  houses,  mostly  of  a  great  height. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  it  was  the  Great  Temple, 
rising  some  250  feet  over  the  level  of  the  river, 
which  the  Emperor  Ahrungzebe  has  since  then 
destroyed  to  build  in  its  place  the  Mahomedan 
mosque  which  to-day  occupies  the  old  site.  ^Thus 
temples  succeed  to  temples,  as  faith  succeeds  to 
f[iith,  and  one  creed  is  in  the  course  of  ages  re- 
placed by  another  creed,  even  as  one  temple  is 
replaced  by  another. 

Benares  presented  a  most  beautiful  appearance 
from  the  water.  On  either  side  of  the  river, 
rising  to  a  great  height,  were  innumerable  flights 
of  marble  steps  which  served  as  entrances  to 
temples,  palaces,  and  landing  places ;  and  above 
these  rose,  in  artistic  confusion,  one  over  the 
other,  the  numerous  turrets  of  temples  and  pago- 
das from  the  Great  Temple  of  Brahm  to  that  of 
Visha.  Temples  which  to-day  lie  in  mouldering 
ruins,  the  efiects  of  Mahomedan  intolerance  and 
Christian  barbarism. 

Several  beautiful  temples  also  embellished  the 
banks  of  the  river,  preceded  by  gauts  or  flights 
of  steps,  and  surrounded  by  green  groves,  which 
presented  a  cool  aspect  during  the  enormous  heat 
of  the  hot  months.  Such  was  Benares,  600 
years  before  the  present  era, — a  splendid  capital. 
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the  seat  of  learning  and  art,  the  true  metropolis  of 
the  Eastern  world. 

But  those  were  wild,  barbarous  times ;  the  cradle 
of  a  new  civilization — ah,  yes !  but  the  epoch  of 
crime  and  vice.  Humanity  was  young  then  ;  men 
but  mere  children  upon  the  globe, — mere  children, 
blinded  by  their  passions,  and  unrestrained  by 
any  laws  of  religion  or  of  science.  Those  were 
indeed  Avoid  times,  in  which  the  most  wicked  was 
the  most  admired,  and  the  barbarous  conqueror 
carried  everything  before  him. 

But  Sakya  had  come  to  improve  their  morab, 
and  give  them  a  new  standard  of  goodness,  and  a 
new  faith,  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  a  better 
civilization ;  the  era  of  a  new  regeneration  had 
begun,  and  a  new  and  loftier  revelation  was  about 
to  commence  for  the  world.  Sakya,  the  di\^ely 
inspired  Master,  was  the  first  to  batter  down  the 
old,  and  build  up  a  new  faith,  he  was  the  first  to 
stand  up  for  the  truth,  the  first  to  raise  his  voice 
against  the  immoral  and  brutal  customs  of  those 
barbarous  times. 

This  was  the  mighty  work  of  Sakya,  and  in 
this  respect  he  might  be  compared  to  Jesus,  that 
he  came  to  proclaim  the  reign  of  God's  spiritual 
kingdom  on  earth.  The  higher  and  richer 
classes  in  Benares,  as  those  in  Jerusalem  five 
centuries  later,  laid  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
backs,  and  even  upon  the  hearts  of  the  poor  ; 
burdens  which,  as  the  Bible  tells  us,  they  would 
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not  touch  themselves  with  the  tips  of  their 
fingers,  and  this  he  also  denounced  as  bad 
enough  to  be  called  unpardonable.  For  the  rich 
luxuries  of  the  mighty  the  poor  were  compelled 
to  toil,  as  they  still  this  day  toil,  hopelessly  ;  and 
Sakya,  as  Christ,  could  not  see  this  without 
bitterness  of  soul.  He  was  tender-hearted, 
having  in  his  nature  a  large  share  of  that 
womanly  sensibility,  which  caused  him  to  shrink 
not  merely  from  inflicting  pain  himself,  but  also 
from  witnessing  its  infliction  by  others.  Hence 
it  was  that  to  contemplate  all  this  heavy  toil  and 
unrewarded  labour  was  sad  to  him  ;  his  better 
feelings  rose  in  rebellion  against  it ;  and 
although  he  did  not  stand  forth  prompting 
men  to  take  up  arms  to  avenge  the  cause  of 
injured  poverty,  yet  with  greater  success  he 
attacked  the  doer  of  evil,  and  won  large  advan- 
tages for  the  poor.  These  poor,  too,  could 
hardly  believe  what  had  happened.  What ! 
were  they  then  not  born  to  sweat  and  suff'er 
under  heavy  loads  ?  Were  they  not  intended 
by  heaven  to  be  as  bondsmen  and  bondswomen 
unto  the  Kajas  and  others  who  ruled  and  pos- 
sessed the  land  ?  Sakya  said,  No  !  But  we  can 
readily  understand  that  many  rather  wished  than 
believed  it  were  true.*  No  wonder,  then,  that 
he  was  the  idol   of  the  common  people,  that  in 

*  DrPerfitt's  "Life  and  Teachings  of  Sakya;"    "The  Path- 
finder," vol.  V. 
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the  course  of  a  few  years  lie  had  become  their 
dearest,  as  he  was  their  most  ardent,  friend. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  tell  you  all  this  in  order 
that  you  might  understand,  my  dear  Walter,  the 
events  which  subsequently  happened,  and  which 
form  so  important  an  era  in  the  history  of  my 
past. 

As  I  have  said  before,  those  were  barbarous 
times  ;  times  in  which  the  hand  of  the  assassin 
was  continuously  suspended  over  the  heads  of 
the  purest,  and  in  which  the  only  effective  law 
was  that  of  force  and  tyranny.  As  you  know  but 
too  well,  I  was  no  better  than  the  rest,  perhaps 
not  even  so  good  as  the  majority;  I  knew  not  right 
from  wrong,  and  any  means  seemed  fair  to  me  if  I 
could  only  attain  my  long-desired  aim.  Channa 
must  die,  his  death  was  resolutely  fixed  in  my 
mind,  and  I  only  paused  for  an  opportunity,  and 
for  a  sure  means  of  carrying  this  determination 
into  effect. 

I  had  been  nearly  two  weeks  at  Benares  before 
my  plan  was  completely  ripened,  and  an  oppor- 
tunitv  was  found. 

In  the  great  Indian  metropolis,  as  in  all 
large  cities,  there  were  plenty  of  bravoes  who 
would  not  be  particular  as  to  the  means  if  they 
could  obtain  gold,  men  of  that  class  to  which 
crime  is  but  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  who  look 
upon  their  bloody  deeds  as  the  easiest  and  most 
honest  way  of  obtaining  their  living.    To  this  class 

II.  F 
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of  men  I  now  turned  my  eyes.  I  knew  that 
they  would  shrink  from  nothing,  if  properly  paid, 
and  that  my  vengeance  was  sure  if  entrusted  to 
their  hands. 

I  therefore  hunted  everywhere  for  men  suited 
to  my  purpose,  and  I  must  confess  I  found 
them  without  much  difficulty.  I  engaged  four 
murderous  villains,  whom  I  well  knew  would 
do  my  work  quickly  and  safely.  To  them  I  un- 
folded my  plans,  and  their  eyes  seemed  to 
express  a  wild  joy  as  the  prospect  of  a  murder 
appeared  before  them,  so  low  can  human  nature 
descend  !  So  low,  indeed,  that  we  sometimes 
find  the  brutal  propensities  more  strongly  de- 
veloped in  it,  than  even  in  the  beasts  of  prey 
themselves. 

I  told  them  all,  but  when  I  came  to  the  name 
of  my  victim,  my  courage  failed  me  ;  wicked, 
and  a  total  stranger  to  all  feelings  of  good  and 
evil  as  I  was,  I  could  not  utter  the  six  letters 
which  formed  the  name  of  my  enemy.  I  pro- 
posed to  accompany  them  and  show  them  myself 
the  man  I  had  fixed  upon,  as  the  object  of  all  my 
hate. 

I  learnt  from  one  of  Sakya's  disciples,  that  the 
prince  and  Channa  were  going  that  night  to  the 
temple  of  Crishna,  and  that  he  had  given  orders 
that  no  one  should  accompany  him. 

I  resolved  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  that  very 
evening.      To  this  efiect  I  appointed   my  four 
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villains  to  meet  me    in  the  wood    behind    the 
temple  an  hour  after  sunset. 

It  was  the  month  of  June,  and  the  heat  was 
almost  insupportable,  but  the  shades  of  night 
were  beginning  to  fall  (and  in  that  country, 
where  there  is  no  twilight,  night  succeeds  to  day 
almost  directly  the  sun  sets  on  the  western  hori- 
zon), and  with  the  night  a  cool  refreshing  breeze 
sprung  up  from  the  fertile  plains  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city. 

I  hurried  through  the  narrow  and  diity  streets 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  was  soon  out 
of  it  altogether.  I  then  directed  my  course  by 
the  side  of  the  river. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  without  a  moon,  and  the 
stars  alone  in  the  sky  sparkled  with  their  usual 
splendour.  The  dark  waters  of  the  winding  river 
flowed  silently  on,  illuminated  here  and  there 
with  the  little  flames  which  the  Indian  women 
trust  to  the  current  within  a  little  boat.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  legend, — which  says  that  these  little 
lights  are  the  emblems  of  earthly  loves  which 
float  upon  the  waves  of  earthly  troubles  and  affec- 
tions, carried  onward  by  the  tide  of  our  passions, 
— if  this  little  flame  moves  brightly,  and  goes  out 
of  sight  without  upsetting,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
beloved  one  is  faithful ;  but  if  it  sink  imme- 
diately, the  omen  is  considered  as  fatal.  This 
practice  is  so  common,  that  sometimes  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  the  river  is  seen  glittering  aU  over 
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with  lamjDS,  and  could  be  compared  to  a  sea  of 
little  stars. 

I  envied  these  poor  women  as  they  stood  by 
the  water ^s  side  anxiously  watching  the  progress 
of  their  little  lamps  down  the  current,  with  all 
their  thoughts  fixed  upon  some  beloved  one  of 
whose  passion  that  feeble  light  was  the  emblem. 
I  had  no  one  to  love,  no  one  to  love  me ;  I  was 
alone  in  the  world,  but  I  had  my  vengeance  with 
me,  and  perhaps  that  night  I  felt  happier,  in  my 
way,  than  those  innocent  girls  who  so  supersti- 
tiously  trusted  all  their  future  to  the  ever-running 
waters  of  the  Ganges. 

At  last  I  arrived  at  the  temple  of  Crishna, 
where  I  found  the  four  men  I  had  previously 
appointed  patiently  awaiting  my  arrival.  We 
hid  ourselves  behind  the  stone  terraces  and  amons: 
the  laurel  and  mango  trees  which  overshadowed 
them.  From  this  hiding-place  we  could  see  the 
entire  flight  of  marble  steps  which  led  to  the 
temple  from  the  river's  bank.  I  fixed  upon  this 
place,  because  I  felt  certain  that  Channa  and  the 
prince  would  come  this  way ;  and  I  was  not  mis- 
taken, for  we  had  not  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
when  I  saw  a  little  boat  touch  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  from  it  two  men  stepped  out,  who, 
after  fastening  the  boat  to  the  balustrade  below, 
where  it  remained  floating  on  the  tranquil  waters 
amongst  the   red   lotus   and   water-lilies   which 
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edged  the  wide  river,  ascended  the  marble  steps 
towards  our  hiding-place. 

That  these  two  persons  were  the  men  I  wanted, 
I  could  not  doubt ;  but  which  was  Channa, 
and  which  Sakya  ?  This  I  could  not  tell,  and 
yet  I  must  know  before  striking  the  decisive  blow. 
Presently  one  of  them  passed  close  by  me,  and 
I  recocrnised  him  :  it  was  Channa — he  was  cross- 
ing,  by  himself,  the  sacred  grove.  Sakya  re- 
mained before  the  temple.  He  was  therefore 
alone — now  was  the  moment,  now  or  never.  I 
mustered  all  my  courage,  and  coming  out  of  my 
hiding-place  amongst  the  trees,  I  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  path  awaiting  his  arrival,  while  my 
four  men,  hidden  behind  the  mango  trees,  only 
awaited  the  signal  which  I  was  to  give  them  (as 
we  had  arranged  beforehand)  to  besiege  him  on 
all  sides. 

Channa  came  slowly  towards  me,  and  without 
appearing  to  notice  the  presence  of  any  stranger 
in  this  generally  deserted  spot.  When  he  was 
close  by  I  advanced  toward  him,  and  stopped  him 
suddenly. 

"  Do  you  recognise  me  ?  "  I  said,  "  I  am  Ananda, 
Pastophora's  mother,  the  Pastophora  whose  death 
you  have  caused.  I  have  come  to  take  my  re- 
venge upon  you  ;  you  have  been  my  enemy ;  you 
have  tried  to  baffle  all  my  plans  from  the  begin- 
ning. For  more  than  thirty  years  you  have  stood 
in  my  way ;  and  I  have  grown  old  hating  you. 
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But  to-day  I  despise  you,  and  1  intend  to  trample 
upon  you  as  I  would  upon  tlie  poisonous  viper 
that  would  try  to  sting  me." 

Channa  stopped  sliort  in  his  walk,  and  looked 
up  at  the  woman  who  so  strangely  addressed  him. 

"  You  here  ? "  he  said,  surprised  I  suppose,  to 
see  me  in  Benares,  where  he  did  not  know  I  was^ 
living. 

"  You  here  ?  Go,  Ananda,  go,  or  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  command  myself.  You  who  murdered 
Pastophora,  your  own  daughter,  should  know 
what  you  can  expect  from  Channa,  whom  she  so 
faithfully  loved.  Go !  .  .  .  or  in  spite  of  all 
Sakya  s  teachings,  you  will  lie  a  cold  corpse  at 
my  feet  before  that  cloud  hides  the  bright  star 
over  our  heads  I  " 

"Do  you  presume  to  insult  me  again!  .  .  .  the 
time  for  words  is  passed  ;  I  intend  to  act  ..." 

I  would  have  said  more,  but  I  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  his  iron  hand,  which  drew  me  with 
all  his  force  towards  him,  while  in  his  other  hand 
I  could  see,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  stars,  the 
polished  blade  of  a  glittering  knife.  I  gave  a  cry 
of  horror.  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  this,  and 
my  voice  failed  me.  In  my  terror,  I  even  forgot 
the  signal  which  might  have  brought  eight  strong 
arms  to  my  rescue  ;  but  T  was  terrified  out  of  my 
senses,  and  I  lay  motionless  in  the  arms  of  my 
enemy.  One  moment  more,  and  all  my  earthly 
suffering   would   have  found    an    end.  .   .   .  But 
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suddenly  I  lieard  another  voice  beside  me  ;  it  was 
a  soft  voice,  but  one  wbicli  spoke  in  the  calm 
accents  of  undisputed  authority,  and  the  grasp  of 
iron  which  bound  me  was  relaxed,  and  I  fell  upon 
the  ground. 

When  I  again  looked  up,  Channa  had  dis- 
appeared, and  in  his  place  I  saw  Sakya,  whose 
soft  deep  eyes  were  full  upon  me.  I  could  not 
sustain  that  gaze,  and  looking  another  way,  I 
managed  to  arise  and  arrange  my  disordered 
robes  and  hair. 

"  Ananda,  I  forgive  thee,"  said  the  prince,  with 
a  calm  imposing  tone.  "  You  have  crossed  my 
path  more  than  once,  and  have  tried  to  em- 
bitter the  life  of  my  friend  ;  but  you  are  but  a 
poor,  weak  ignorant  woman,  and  I  forgive  thee. 
Go." 

I  started  up  like  a  lioness  when  I  heard  his 
sweet,  calm  voice  which  aroused  all  my  hatred 
and  all  my  anger.  "  You  forgive  me ! "  I  said. 
"  You  forgive  me  !     I  need  not  your  forgiveness, 

I  despise  it  as  I  do  you You  say  that  I  am 

but  a  weak  woman,  I  will  makfe  you  feel  that  I  am 
more  than  a  woman  when  aroused,  and  that  I  am 
not  as  powerless  as  you  take  me  to  be." 

"  Woman,  hold  your  peace." 

"  My  peace  !     Have  I  got  any  peace ? 

You  should  know,  you  who  have  taken  all  away 
from  me,  you,  Sakya,  son  of  Suddhodana  \ " 

"  Silence  !  this  is  a  sacred  spot,"  he  said,  with 
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a  commanding  tone,  that  required  great  strength 
of  mind,  on  my  part,  to  disobey. 

"No,  I  will  not  be  silent.     I  will  speak  if  I 

die  for  it Know,  Sakya,  that  I  hate  you  ! 

Since  you  were  in  your  mother's  womb  I  have 
hated  you.  But  for  you,  my  daughter  would 
have  been  Suddhodana's  favourite  child  ;  but  for 
you  I  would  have  been  queen ;  but  for  you  I 
would  have  sat  upon  Kapila's  throne,  and  worn 

a  golden  crown I  hated  you  since  the  day 

you  were  conceived  in  the  womb.  I  owe  all  my 
sufferings  to  you ;  .  .  .  .  you,  and  you  alone,  have 
been  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes  ;  .  .  .  .  you 
have  ever  stood  in  my  path,  alas  !  and  I  have 
been  unable,  until  now,  to  remove  you  from 
it ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  hated  you,  and  I  hate  you. 

"  There  was  a  child  once  called  Ananda.  She 
was  born  a  slave,  of  a  slave,  and  to  be  a  slave. 
But  she  was  brought  up  amongst  riches  and 
grandeur,  in  a  palace  where  she  was  despised,  ill- 
treated,  ....  neglected  by  all,  until  her  heart 
gave  way,  all  that  was  good  and  true  was  blotted 
out  of  her  life ;  nothing  that  purifies  a  woman's 
heart,  and  makes  it  good  and  loving,  was  ever 
imparted  to  that  child 

"There  was  a  girl  called  Ananda.  She  had 
grown  up  in  a  palace,  but  a  stranger  to  all  its 
pleasures,  yet  an  ambitious  soul  stirred  within 
her ;  she  pined  for  power,  for  riches,  for 
happiness,  and  out  of  her  desires,  out  of  her  long 
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dreamt- of    happiness,    proceeded     nothing    but 

blood  ....  blood  which  rose  at  her  touch 

Ah,  do  you  know  what  it  is  to  suffer  !  " 

I  folded  my  arms  u^Don  my  breast,  and  laughed 
in  a  howling  tone.  Lost  and  degraded  as  I  was, 
I  felt  that  that  silent  figure  before  me  was  not  a 
total  stranger  to  my  miseries,  that  in  spite  of  its 
outward  unconsciousness,  he  pitied  me  in  his 
heart. 

"  Do  you  see,"  I  continued,  "  those  little  lights 
upon  the  river  below  ?  Even  as  those  has  my 
life  been,  ever  troubled  by  the  waves  of  passions, 
tossed  hither  and  thither  until  I  was  wrecked  at 
last,  unable  to  fight  against  them  any  longer. 
There  was  a  criminal  called  Ananda ;  she  was 
criminal,  and  a  murderess,  but  no  one  knew  it,  no 
one  suspected  her  ;  she  was  too  insignificant  for 
anyone  to  have  taken  any  notice  of  her. 

' '  There  was  a  woman  called  Ananda  ;  she  had 
a.  child,  one  only  child,  the  happiness  of  her  soul, 
the  only  joy  of  her  heart,  and  she  perished  by 
her  mother's  hand 

"  Ah  .  .  .  there  was  a  mother,  a  mother  whose 
daughter  bloomed  by  her  side  ....  but  the  child 
whom  she  pressed  to  her  bosom  was  a  lifeless 
corpse ! 

"  Such  has  been   my  life I  have  fallen 

lower,  and  lower,  and  still  lower,  until  I  have 
grown  old,  and  people  call  me  a  witch  ;  .  .  .  .  yet 
no  one  can  despise  me  as  I  despise  myself,  and  I 
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have  nothing  left  to  live  for  now — I  loathe 
my  own  self. 

"  And  you,  Sakya,  are  the  cause  of  it  all 

you Have  I  reason  to  hate  you  ....'?  to- 

despise  you  .  .  .  .  ?  to  spit  upon  you  as  I  do  ? " 

My  hatred  had  given  me  courage,  and  now  I 
stood  firm  and  erect  before  him  with  a  flushed 
face  and  disordered  dress,  my  black  hair  floating 
on  the  night  wind.  But  Sakya  was  motionless  ; 
he  looked  as  unconscious  of  my  presence  as  the 
great  statue  of  Crishna  inside  the  temple  might 
have  been,  and  my  words  seemed  to  have  as  little 
effect  upon  him. 

"  Will  you  know  all  ...  .  ?"  I  cried,  enraged 
by  his  indifferent  air.  "  Will  you  know  all  ...  '? 
Well  it  was  I  who  murdered  your  mother  .... 
it  was  I,  the  despised  slave,  who  killed  Queen 
Maia  ....  Can  you  understand  now  to  what 
my  hatred  can  reach  V 

The  prince  had  crossed  his  arms  upon  his 
breast  and  listened  in  silence  to  this  terrific  re- 
velation, which  was  accompanied  by  the  outburst 
of  my  long-suppressed  hatred,  but  he  did  not 
change  one  muscle  of  his  countenance,  such  was 
his  self-possession. 

"You  are  silent,  Sakya  ....  but  I  suppose 
you  feel  towards  me  as  I  feel  towards  you." 

"  No,  I  bear  you  no  ill  will,  God  knows  .... 
I  simply  pity  you  ....  and  pray  you  mil  soon 
recognise  your  faults,  and  repent." 
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"Hypocrite,  do  you  intend  to  baffle  me  with 

your  soft  words you  speak  of  faults  and 

repentance  .  .  .  and  of  God !  you  who  are  fight- 
ing against  him  by  preaching  Atheism,  you  who 
pretend  to  be  too  good  even  for  the  Brahmins, 
and  would  fain  introduce  a  new  faith,  of  which 
you  would  be  the  Divinity.  But  your  plan  will 
not  succeed  ;  Brahma  and  his  angels  will  rise  in 
judgment  against  you,  and  condemn  you  to 
sudden  transmigrations,  and  ere  long  you,  the 
pure  prince,  the  self-made  Buddha,  will  crawl  at 
my  feet  in  the  body  of  a  snail." 

''  Have  you  much  more  to  say  T 

*'  No,  no  more,  go  ...  .  this  is  the  last  time 
we  shall  meet  upon  earth.  Eemember  my  last 
words — I  would  not  change  at  this  moment,  I, 
the  despised  Ananda,  who  is  stained  with  her 
daughter's  blood,  with  you,  the  mighty  prince 
who  would  call  himself  God  !" 

Sakya  looked  upon  me  once  more  in  silence, 
then  he  walked  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground  towards  the  entrance  of  the  gTOve. 

As  he  turned  to  go  I  called  my  men  and  gave 

the  signal "  that  is  the  man," I 

cried  to  them,  "  away  T\'ith  him." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth  when 
eight  strong  arms  encircled  the  prince  and  four 
daggers  were  raised  in  the  air. 

But  Sakya  quietly  lifted  his  eyes  and  stepped 
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back,  when  to  my  astonishment  and  horror  the 
four  villains  turned  and  fell  on  their  knees  before 
him They  had  recognised  in  their  pro- 
posed victim  their  worshipped  hero  and  their 
friend  Buddha. 


III. 


"  Painfiil  are  repeated  transmigrations; 
But  now  have  I  beheld  the  architect, 
Thou  shalt  not  build  me  another  house  ; 
Thy  rafters  are  broken,  thy  roof  timbers  scattered. 
My  mind  is  detached  from  all ; 
I  have  attained  the  extinction  of  desire.'' 

Sakta  Muni. 

1  WAS  left  once  more  alone.  My  vengeance 
had  mocked  me.  Sakja  and  Channa  were  once 
more  free ;  they  had  escaped  my  revenge  ! 

After  this  last  effort  I  lost  all  hope  of  ever 
gratifying  it,  my  life  became  a  burden,  and 
everything  around  me  seemed  to  be  hateful 
to  me.  A  sense  of  attraction  I  could  not 
account  for,  bound  me  still  to  Sakya  and  his 
disciples.  In  spite  of  myself  I  followed  him 
wherever  he  went,  travelling  with  the  great 
crowds  of  friends  and  admirers  that  accompanied 
him  everywhere.  It  was  not  that  I  admired  his 
doctrines,  for  I  could  hardly  understand  their 
beauty  and  their  morality  to  appreciate  their 
worth  ;  but  the  path  of  my  life  seemed  to  He 
there,  beside  him,  and  I  only  seemed  to  exist 
where  he  was. 

In    this    way  I  followed  him  to  Kusinagara, 
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where  the  Malla  princes  resided.  Sakya  had  now 
been  teaching  for  many  years,  and  his  health  was 
giving  way.  All  his  disciples  and  also  he  him- 
self expected  his  death  from  one  day  to  another, 
and  some  even  said  that  he  had  predicted  the 
very  hour  in  which  it  would  take  place. 

One  autumn  evening,  in  Kusinagara,  he  had 
himself  transported  to  a  little  mountain  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  of  the  palace, — there  reclin- 
ing between  the  lofty  Sala-trees,  and  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  setting  sun,  he  sang  his  well 
known  hymn  of  joy  and  farewell. 

"  The  end  of  my  career  has  arrived,  my  mis- 
sion is  fulfilled.  Oh !  God,  take  me  to  thyself, 
and  let  me  enter  blest  Nirwana's  glorious  peace. 
Through  many,  and  various,  and  oft-repeated 
births,  I  have  run  my  earthly  course,  passing  from 
one  to  the  other  ever  in  an  ascending  course 
through  that  high  road  of  progress  which  knows 
no  end.  Painful  and  wearying  are  repeated 
births,  painful  and  wearying',  as  I  well  know,  but 
I  thank  thee,  oh  great  artificer,  for  having  allotted 
them  to  me.  One  existence  is  as  naught  com- 
pared to  thy  eternity,  and  yet  some  men  would 
fain  believe  in  only  one.  The  swans  go  on  the 
path  of  the  sun  ;  they  go  through  the  ether,  by  their 
own  miraculous  power  of  instinct,  so  are  the  wise 
led  out  of  this  world,  when  they  have  conquered 
Mara  and  his  train,  but  not  till  then.*     And  the 

*  "  Dhammapada,"  p.  175. 
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heart  of  love  and  faith  accompanying  good 
actions  spreads  a  beneficent  shade  through  all 
our  lives.'^  We  pass,  but  our  actions  do  not  pass, 
therefore,  when  I  am  gone,  you  must  not  think 
that  there  is  no  Buddha.  For  my  words  shall  be 
your  Buddha.  The  earth  and  the  sky  will  pass 
away,  but  my  words  will  not  be  lost. 

"  I  have  sought  through  all  the  world's  exten- 
sion, but  in  vain,  the  builder  of  this  house  framed 
by  desire.  Now  at  last  I  have  found  thee,  not  in 
any  remote  corner  of  the  universe,  but  in  my  own 
heart ;  there  remain,  oh.  House  Builder,  no  house, 
henceforward,  will'st  thou  build  for  me,  for 
having  quenched  the  passions  of  earthly  desires, 
all  the  ties  that  linked  my  soul  to  earth  are  broken 
down,  walls  and  ridge-pole  exist  no  more,  my 
rafters  are  broken,  my  roof  timber  scattered,  my 
mind  is  detached  from  all ;  I  have  at  last  attained 
the  extinction  of  desire,  and  my  soul  from  earthly 
lives  has  gained  release. 

"  Farewell,  oh  earth  and  friends !  and  now  for 
blest  Nirwana's  eternal  peace,  "f 

This  was  his  last  dying  h3nnn.  There  he  lay, 
amid  the  thousands  who  had  come  from  all  parts 
of  Asia  to  hear  him,  with  no  covering  over  his 
head  but  the  eternal  azure  heavens,  and  no  throne 

*  Buddhagosha's  Parables,  p.  16. 

t  See  "  Hardy's  Manual,"  p.  180.  "  Johnson's  Oriental  Religions 
(India),"  p.  666.  "  The  Pathfinder,"  vol.  v.,  p.  380.  "  Mailer's 
Dhammapada,"  p.  ciii.  "  Buddhagosha's  Parables,"  and  Barthelemy 
de  Saint-Hilaire,  "  Le  Buddha  et  sa  Religion,"  (Sakya's  death). 
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but  the  green  grass  and  wild  flowers  of  the  earth  ; 
there  he  lay,  calmly  watching  the  setting  sun. 
When  at  last  it  sunk  upon  the  western  horizon, 
the  great  prophet  breathed  his  last.  His  soul 
had  quitted  the  earth  with  the  king  of  day. 

Darkness  fell  upon  the  earth,  and  cries  of 
lamentation  rose  on  every  side.  Some  wept 
aloud,  and  with  uplifted  arms ;  some  sank  upon 
the  earth,  as  though  they  had  been  stricken  down ; 
the  most  superstitious  fancied  the  very  earth  quaked, 
and  that  strange  music  resounded  in  the  air  ; 
others  reeled  about  crying,  "  Too  soon,  too  soon, 
has  Sakya  departed  !  too  soon  has  his  eye  closed 
on  the  world.^'  But  those  more  advanced  in  his 
religion  calmly  submitted  themselves,  saying, 
*^  Transitory  things  are  perishable  ;  in  this  world 
there  is  no  permanence."* 

Thus  there  was  great  lamentation  ;  yet  they 
said  he  had  but  ascended  into  Nirwana,  had  but 
passed  away  from  the  weariness  of  death  into 
blessedness  and  peace. 

How  they  buried  him,  it  were  long  to  tell. 
Thousands  attended,  with  music,  singing,  and 
dancing ;  the  body  was  prepared,  the  pile  was 
raised,  garlands  of  sweet  flowers  were  hung  about, 
and  in  the  end,  after  many  days,  flame  was  added, 
and  the  body  was  consumed.  Then  the  burnt 
bones  were  all  carefully  collected,  and  divided  into 
eight  parts,  a  part  being  handed  to  citizens  from 

*  "  The  Wheel  of  the  Law,"  p.  234. 
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^ight  cities,  who  took  home  their  share,  and  built 
temples  over  them,  which  stand  unto  this  day, 
and  have  been  successively  examined  by  English- 
men.* 

But  the  Buddhists  have  other  remains  ;  they 
have  his  begging  pot,  sandals,  pieces  of  finger- 
nails, hair,  and,  in  truth,  an  immense  stock  of 
sacred  objects,  including  numerous  fine  impres- 
sions of  his  foot  or  phrabat,  and  these,  like  the 
Christian  relics,  are  visited  mth  pious  reverence 
by  the  millions  of  believers,  who  place  the  same 
confidence  in  their  healing  \drtues  that  we  do  in 
the  relics  of  Jesus. 

*  Dr  Perfitf  s  "  Life  and  Teachings  of  Sakya,"  §  11. 
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IV. 

"  You  call  it  a  great  failure  ?  ne'er  the  less 
It  is  the  shadow  of  a  great  success." 

Gerald  Masset. 

I  HAVE  little  more  to  say  respecting  that  primitive 
life  of  mine,  which  we  have  both  so  long  ago  for- 
gotten. With  all  its  crimes  and  miseries  it  was 
yet  a  great  step  in  the  ladder  of  progress,  for 
every  little  toil  and  sorrow  serves  as  a  lesson  by 
which  we  shall  eventually  attain  to  goodness 
and  future  happiness.  Since  then  I  have  had 
many  existences,  and  might  well  say  with  Sakya, 
"  Througn  a  long  course  of  almost  endless 
beings,  have  I  in  sorrow  sought  the  great  creator," 
but  all  have  been  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
one  I  have  tried  to  bring  back  to  your  recollection, 
as  that  one  was  dependent  on  the  previous  ones  I 
had  gone  through  before,  and  which  I  think  better 
not  to  reveal  to  you  at  present.  But  I  may 
almost  begin  to  date  my  human  career  upon 
this  planet,  from  the  miserable  existence  I  have 
attempted  to  delineate,  for  it  was  in  it  that  we  were 
first  brought  together,  a  connection  which  has  exer- 
cised such  peculiar  influence  over  both  our  beings. 
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and  ever  since  which  our  paths  have  run  side  by 
side  till  they  have  merged  into  one. 

I  have  but  little  more  to  tell  you  about  it, 
dearest  Walter.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of 
the  prince  I  also  expired  in  the  very  city  of  Dewa- 
daha  where  I  had  been  bom,  and  I  entered  once 
more  the  spiritual  world.  The  spirit  zone  of  this 
planet,  but  not  the  spirit  world  in  which  I  now 
live,  for  in  heaven  as  on  earth  there  are  many 
mansions,  as  Christ  said,  and  in  dying  we  do  not 
all  go  to  the  same  place. 

My  spiritual  existence  in  those  days,  if  I  may 
call  it  a  spiritual  existence  at  all,  was  rudimen- 
tary, and  undeveloped  as  my  earthly  life  had 
been,  and  the  same  passions  which  blinded  me 
while  on  earth,  hid  from  me  in  the  new  sphere  I 
now  inhabited  all  the  splendours  and  joys  that 
the  good  and  pure  alone  can  taste  in  it.  My  spirit 
was  low,  material,  and  gross,  consequently  matter 
predominated  and  surrounded  me  on  all  sides,  for 
as  you  know,  my  dearest  husband,  death  has  not 
the  power  some  would  attribute  to  it,  of  changing 
our  beings  and  fixing  our  future.  Death  does  not 
change  our  nature,  we  must  learn  through  matter, 
and  while  in  the  body ;  thus  we  must  return  again 
and  again  until  we  have  conquered  ourselves,  and 
learned  through  the  bitter  lessons  of  experience  all 
the  wisdom  the  earth  can  offer,  all  that  is  good 
and  wise  and  advantageous  for  our  souls.  The 
child  must  go  to  school  day  after  day,  week  after 
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week,  until  he  has  learnt  all  that  he  can  there 
learn,  when  he  is  taken  to  a  University  to  learn 
more  and  acquire  fresh  experience,  until  he  has 
completed  his  education,  and  can  enter  into  the 
full  enjo5rnient  of  his  inheritance  of  eternal  life. 
When  "  death  ivill  have  no  more  power  over  him, 
neither  ivill  he  die  any  more."'''  You  died  some 
months  after  me  in  Kapila  where  you  had  re- 
paired to  reside  in  Suddhodana's  palace. 

In  the  spirit  world  we  met,  but  still  as  enemies, 
for  me  you  were  always  my  enemy  Channa,  and 
I  hated  you  in  the  spirit  sphere  as  I  had  hated 
you  upon  the  material  earth. 

Pastophora  was  also  there,  the  same  sweet  and 
gentle  creature  she  had  always  been,  although,  of 
course,  not  so  advanced  in  intelligence  and  wisdom 
and  purity,  as  you  have  known  her  during  her 
last  incarnation  when  she  acted  the  part  of  your 
mother  and  loved  you  so  much. 

This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  that  remote  ex- 
istence which  I  would  have  completely  forgotten, 
if  I  had  not  seen  it  once  more  from  that  little  star 
in  the  constellation  of  Orion.  You,  of  course, 
have  lost  all  consciousness  of  it,  and  no  wonder  ; 
with  your  present  organisation,  your  memory 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect  and  limited,  for 
you  are  naturally  dependent  on  the  material 
machinery  of  your  present  frame. 

"Were  man  to  be  immortal,  with  his  present 

*  Death  being  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
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corporeal  frame,"  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  said  mth 
so  much  reason,  "  this  immortality  would  only  be- 
long to  the  machinery  ;  and  with  respect  to  ac- 
quisitions of  mind,  he  would  ^drtually  die  every 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  ideas  only  could  be  remembered, 
and  the  supposed  immortal  being  would  be,  with 
respect  to  what  happened  a  thousand  years  ago, 
as  the  adult  now  is  T^dth  respect  to  what  happened 
in  the  first  year  of  his  life."'"  No  wonder  then 
that  you  cannot  recall  to  mind  events  which  oc- 
curred 2400  years  ago. 

*  "  Consolations  in  Travel,  or  the  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher." 
Dialogue  lY. 


V. 


"  Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ ; 
Each  age,  each  kindred  adds  a  verse  to  it, 
Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or  moan. 
"While  swings  the  sea,  while  mists  the  mountains  shroud, 
While  thunder's  surges  burst  on  cliffs  of  cloud, 
Still  at  the  prophet's  feet  the  nations  sit." 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

Walter.  "  You  have  pictured  the  various 
scenes  of  that  remote  existence  with  such  natural 
colours,  that  I  too  seem  now  to  see  it  before  me 
in  life-like  reality  ;  although,  as  you  remarked, 
I  have  not  the  faintest  recollection  of  it ;  but  this 
too  might  be,  as  you  say,  for  if  the  sentient  prin- 
ciple conceives  thought  through  material  instru- 
ments only,  its  remembrance  of  material  events  must 
necessarily  change  as  those  instruments  change. 

"How  I  would  like  to  remember  aU  those 
past  events  of  my  spirit's  history  !  Can  it  be 
possible  that  I  have  lived  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Buddha,  and  even  been  his  friend  !  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  recollect  that  past,  if  I  could  but  fly, 
like  you,  dearest,  to  the  remote  stars,  and  from 
thence  view  it  all  over  again  just  as  it  took  place ! 
Then,  perhaps,  I  could  solve  all  the  contradictory 
accounts  relating  to  the  life  of  that  great  man — 
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if  it  be  proper  to  call  liim  a  man — for  he  was, 
indeed,  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a  mighty 
prophet,  and  a  divine  reformer,  the  man  that  has 
effected  the  greatest  revolution  upon  the  face  of 
this  earth,  and,  to  this  very  day,  the  best  known 
and  yet  the  most  misunderstood  of  human  beino-s." 
Concliita,  *'You  are  right  Walter,  Sakya  was 
indeed,  a  mighty  Being,  who  came  to  this  earth 
on  a  mission  of  love  and  mercy.  And  with  yon, 
I  think  it  is  hardly  proper  to  call  him  a  man  ;  for 
he  had  reached  already  a  higher  step  of  the  as- 
cendinor  ladder  in  the  scale  of  beino^.     He  did  a 

o  o 

iireat  deal  of  orood  in  the  eastern  world,  his  doc- 
trines  of  peace  and  progress  have  influenced,  for 
centuries  after  his  death,  the  morals  and  customs 
not  merely  of  the  Hindoos,  but  also  of  the  Per- 
sians, Egyptians,  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  even  Jews. 
And  his  followers  number  to-dav  the  oreater 
majority  of  human  beings,  the  Christians  not 
numbering  so  many  by  one-half.* 

*  "  Of  coui-se  it  will  be  very  readily  conceived  that  there  are 
insuperable  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  to  prevent  a  correct  census 
from  being  taken,  so  that  we  can  only  approximate  to  a  correct 
result ;  and  if  we  accept  the  statistics  furnished  by  some  of  our 
Christian  priests  and  missionaries,  although  we  may  doubt  their 
correctness,  the  doubt  will  not  be  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  re- 
ligions of  Europe  have  been  unfairly  treated,  for  their  figures  tell 
against  the  supremacy  of  Christianity,  and  show  that  the  believers 
in  other  religions  are  more  numerous.  There  can  be  no  reason  for 
refusing  to  accept  their  conclusions,  but  only  for  questioning  if  they 
have  not  put  a  better  face  upon  their  own  side  than  the  facts  will 
warrant.  They  acknowledge  that  there  are  above  400,000,000 
Buddhists  in  the  world  (the  Rev.  Ernest  Eitel,  in  one  of  his 
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"  It  is  indeed  a  grand  religion,  and  undoubtedly 
the  religious  system  which  numbers  one-third  of 
the  human  race  ought  to  have  importance  enough 
for  us  to  study  all  its  dogmas  and  doctrines  with 
the  attention  due  to  a  religion  which  is  based 
upon  the  oldest  Bible  the  humanity  of  this  earth 
possesses,  upon  no  less  than  the  Rig  Veda  itself 

"  And  yet  it  is  only  lately  that  Europeans 
know  anything  aljout  it.  But  a  few  years  ago- 
we  positively  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
history  of  its  founder ;  and  the  European 
missionaries  sent  over  to  India  and  China  came 

Lectures  delivered  at  Hong-Kong,  says  450,000,000,  fully  one 
third  of  the  human  race),  and  that  the  Christians  do  not  number 
so  high  by  above  one-half.  They  admit  that  the  Buddhists  are 
the  most  numerous,  the  followers  of  Mahomet  the  next,  Chris- 
tianity standing  third  upon  the  list.  Consequently,  if  majorities 
are  to  rule,  then  we  should  all  join  the  Buddhist  Church,  wherein, 
and  much  to  their  astonishment,  many  would  discover  that  the 
same  moral  truths  are  taught  as  in  the  Christian,  and  not  merely 
a  few  of  the  spiritual  ones.  But  in  making  up  the  Christian 
statistics,  it  happens  most  unfortunately  that  all  are  reckoned  wha 
dwell  in  '  Christian  lands.'  Thus,  although  it  be  declared,  upon 
high  authority,  that  the  working  classes  of  England  and  other 
countries  have  deserted  from  the  faith,  and  are  called  infidels, 
when  the  statistics  of  Christianity  are  supplied,  they  are  all 
reckoned  as  true  Christians.  Moreover,  although  the  Protestants 
deny  that  Catholics  and  Greek  Churchmen  are  Christians,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  yet  when  Christianity  is  contrasted  in 
point  of  numbers  with  Buddhism,  then  to  swell  the  total,  all 
these  repudiated  Christians  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  true 
fold.  If  only  such  were  numbered  as  arc  C  'hristiaus  indeed^  the 
comparative  standard  would  show  most  unfavourably  for  the 
creed  of  Christendom." — Dr  Perfitt's  "  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Sakya/'  §  1  ;  "  The  Pathfinder,"  vol.  v. 
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back  saying  that  everything  good  the  Buddhists 
taught  was  stolen  from  our  sacred  books,  and  that 
their  doctrines  were  atheistic,  and  wild  and  un- 
true. And  the  Christian  world  would  undoubtedly 
have  remained  in  the  same  gross  ignorance,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  labours  and  studies  of  Eemusat, 
Bournouf,  Wilson,  Max  Muller,  and  Hodgson,  who 
so  bravely  collected  and  translated  many  of  the 
ancient  sacred  books,  thus  encouraging  others  to 
SEAECH  after  those  hidden  truths  contained  in  the 
world's  scriptures,  which  may  some  day  help  to 
throw  the  greatest  light  upon  the  mystery  of  our 
being. " 

Walter.  "  You  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  those 
old  Brahminical  and  Buddhist  religions ;  do  you 
think  them  better  than  our  own  ?  Do  you  con- 
sider the  doctrines  of  Sakya  superior  to  those  we 
hold  in  Europe  ?  " 

Concliita.  "  No.  Buddhism  would  not  do  for 
us,  any  more  than  Christianity  would  do  for  the 
Hindoos.  Every  race  possesses  a  revelation  of  its 
own,  all  religions  are  good  for  those  to  whom  they 
are  revealed,  and  we  would  do  A^Tong  to  change. 
But  I  may  say  with  the  American  poet — 

"  Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  age  is  writ; 
Each  agCf  each  kindred,  adds  a  verse.^^ 

Eevelation,  which  began  when  the  earth  began, 
can  only  end  with  the  destruction  of  the  planet. 
Until  then,  every  day  men  will  be  receiving  new 
truths,  learning  new  lessons  of  virtue  and  of  ex- 
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perience.  God  speaks  to  us  frequently — as  fre- 
quently as  He  did  to  our  forefathers.  He  speaks 
to  our  hearts,  not  through  prophets  and  seers,  as 
He  did  of  old,  but  through  nature,  through  His 
universal  creation  ;  for  God  is  always  with  us,  and 
inspiration  is  constantly  inbreathed  or  inspired 
from  Him  through  His  works,  by  means  of  His 
spiritual  messengers,  and  from  the  very  atmosphere 
we  inhale,  the  air  being  the  means  of  life." 

Walter.  "  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  Con- 
chita,  in  believing  religious  teachings,  as  all  other 
teachings,  to  be  progressive.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  progress  is  the  universal  law  of  nature.  If 
we  compare  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  with  the 
ancient  Hindoos  and  Mexicans,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans,  in  their  turn,  with  the  modern 
Europeans,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that 
men  have  progressed  not  only  physically  but 
morally,  and  that  the  improvements  of  civilisation 
and  manners  have  been  subservient  to  a  superior 
state  of  intellectual  and  relis^ious  belief.  But  ex- 
cuse  me  if  at  present  I  cannot  see  the  superiority 
of  Christianity  over  Buddhism.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  respect  at  least  we  cannot  have  pro- 
gressed much.  Sakya's  doctrines  were  as  good 
and  as  philosophical  as  any  we  possess  to-day,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  surpass  them." 

Conchita.  *'  Sakya's  doctrines,  as  you  say,  were 
good  and  philosophical,  but  those  taught  by  Christ, 
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while  on  the  shores  of  the  little  sea  of  Galilee, 
present  a  higher  moral  standard  to  humanity  ;  for 
Christ's  sublime  doctrine  has  never  been  equalled, 
and  will  never  be  surpassed,  although  men  will 
grow  to  comprehend  it  better.  He  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  this  alone 
would  have  placed  him  in  a  position  far  above 
that  of  all  other  men  had  he  been  a  man.  Sakya 
spoke  to  the  mind ;  Jesus  spoke  to  the  hearts  of 
men.  Sakya  spoke  as  a  man;  Jesus  spoke  like  a 
God.  Can  you,  after  this,  doubt  for  one  moment 
the  superiority  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  over  that 
taught  by  his  predecessor  ? " 

Walter.  "No.  But  don't  you  think  that 
Christ's  history  is  very  similar,  strange  to  say,  to 
that  of  Gotama  Buddha,  whom  you  have  called 
Sakya?" 

Conchita.  '*Need  I  remind  you,  Walter,  that 
history  repeats  itself  ?  This  is  a  well-known  fact, 
and  one  which  conceals  a  greater  truth  than  is 
generally  attributed  to  it.  If  you  study  the  lives 
of  all  the  great  teachers — Osiris,  Crishna,  Vishnu, 
Zoroaster,  Sakya-Muni,  Socrates,  and  even  those 
which  are  purely  imaginary,  but  which  men  in 
their  legends  treat  as  if  they  had  really  existed, 
as  the  Baldour  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  Bacchus 
of  the  Arabians,  the  Adonis  of  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Mithra  of  the  Persians,  the  Heracles  of  the 
Greeks,  &;c. — you  will  find  them  to  be  more  or 
less  wonderfully  alike,  and  to  agree  in  all  prin- 
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cipal  points.  And  this  alone  teaches  ns  that  all 
religions  are  one  in  their  origin,  and  in  their  fun- 
damental truths  only  more  or  less  developed  ac- 
cording to  the  intellectual  development  to  which 
the  men  to  whom  they  were  given  have  attained. 
The  creed  of  any  age  is,  at  best,  but  the  index  to  the 
state  of  advancement  of  that  aoje.  All  relio^ions  are 
one,  in  spite  of  the  contradictory  doctrines  some 
of  them  teach ;  for  you  will  invariably  find  that 
these  have  been  introduced  later  on  into  the 
popular  theology,  and  that  the  original  founder 
of  the  faith  was  a  total  stranger  to  them." 

Walter.  "You  have  interested  me  so  much, 
dearest  Conchita,  in  the  history  of  our  past,  that 
I  am  quite  anxious  to  know  the  rest ;  surely  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  tell  me  a  little  more, 
now  that  you  have  gone  thus  far  ?  Where  and 
when  did  your  next  incarnation  take  place  ?  I 
am  most  curious  to  know  all  about  it,  as  you  may 
imagine  ;  for,  after  all,  though  I  must  confess 
I  can  scarcely  realise  it,  yet  it  is  also  the  history  of 
my  spirit,  and  to  that  past  I  have  so  long  for- 
gotten, I  owe  what  I  know  to-day,  and  what  I 
shall  know  to-morrow." 

Conchita.  "  I  am  glad  to  see,  my  dearest  hus- 
band, that  you  take  so  great  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  our  past,  and  that  the  fleeting  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  earth  do  not  absorb  your  interest 
and  blind  you,  as  unfortunately  they  blind  so 
many,  to  the  true  purpose  for  which  they  are 
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given,  the  great  end  they  are  destined  to  effect, 
and  to  the  more  intellectual  and  higher  enjoyments 
of  spiritual  communion.  I  will,  therefore,  lose  no 
time,  for  our  friendly  enemy  the  sun  is  already 
more  than  half  way  tlirough  his  course  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  and  will  soon  make  his 
appearance  upon  this  beautiful  island,  separating 
us  once  more  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


VI. 


*'  Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  sun  arose, 
And  filled  the  sethereal  dome  with  gorgeous  shows, 
Even  as  now  ;  the  earth  was  clad  in  green 
And  gold,  full  fair  as  since  hath  ever  been  ; 
And  great  trees  swayed,  and  brimming  rivers  flowed, 
Sweet  music  making  to  the  thrilling  lays, 
That  lifted  up  to  God  instinctive  praise — 
Just  as  to-day  ;  and  winds  swept  land  and  sea, 
And  lightnings  tore  night's  dismal  canopy, 
While  thunder  rolled  along  from  sky  to  sky, 
And  woke,  in  withered  woods,  the  prey  bird's  cry, — 
As  now,  so  then  :  this  very  earth  we  tread." 

Henry  Pride. 

"  I  WAS  next  born,  during  the  first  years  of  our 
present  era,  in  the  little  village  of  Judea  called 
Bethany,  which  has  since  become  so  famous 
thoughout  Christendom,  and  which  is  so  full  of 
mementoes  of  him  to  whom  we  owe  our  faith.  I 
need  not  describe  to  you  the  site  of  this  little 
village  ;  be  it  enough  to  state  that  it  lies  about 
fifteen  furlongs,  or  nearly  two  miles,  from  the 
capital,  on  the  south-eastern  side,  where  the 
slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  ofier  such  a  mag- 
nificent panorama  of  the  whole  country,  includ- 
ing the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  It  was  then 
as  to-day,  but  a  poor  little  hamlet,  and  the  last 
one  before  the  solitary  and  desert-like  hills  which 
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reach  as  far  as  Jericho  ;  a  few  cottages  and  farms- 
coraposed  the  whole  village  ;  but  in  those  days  it 
was  a  bright  little  place,  ever  smiling  with  its 
many  orchards  and  olive  plantations,  a  delicious 
green  haven  at  the  very  doors  of  the  wilderness  ; 
not  as  to-day,  a  dreary  spot  inliabited  by  a  few 
Arab  families,  only  speaking  of  decay  and  misery 
to  the  pilgrims  who  visit  it  for  the  sake  of  its  many 
associations,  which  are  so  dear  to  all  Christians. 

I  was  born  of  an  humble  but  independent 
family,  my  father  being  a  carpenter,  by  name 
Josias,  and  my  mother,  who  died  shortly  after  my 
birth,  also  a  Galilean.  I  was  considered  the  only 
child  ;  for,  although  my  parents  had  once  a  son, 
by  name  Barabbas,  he  had  behaved  shamefully  to 
them,  and  had  left  them  soon  afterwards,  not 
having  been  heard  of  again  ;  so  that  we  supposed 
he  had  been  drowned  in  his  voyage  to  Kome, 
where  he  had  gone  to  make  his  fortune,  in  com- 
pany with  two  other  young  men  of  our  village. 

This  time,  although  I  was  neither  born  power- 
ful, nor  rich,  nor  even  beautiful,  yet  I  was  mistress 
of  myself,  and  not  a  bondswoman,  and  therefore 
considered  myself  as  good  as  any  of  those  around 
me  ;  so  that  I  was  not  so  unhappy,  nor  did  I  feeL 
so  degraded  as  I  had  done  during  my  past  exis- 
tence, when  I  found  myself  but  a  slave  amongst 
princes  and  nobles,  a  mere  waiting  girl  in  a 
sumptuous  palace. 

The  first  years  of  my  life  were  again  passed 
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in  io^norance  and  foro-etfulness  :  for  we  are  all 
obliged,  when  we  come  once  more  upon  the 
earth,  to  forget  our  past,  and  begin  life  as  it 
were  anew  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  children, 
contrary  to  all  other  young  animals,  are  apparently 
so  devoid  of  all  intelligence  and  resources,  all  their 
motions  are  at  first  automatic,  and  only  become 
voluntary  by  association  ;  they  wonder  and  stare 
at  everything  they  see,  as  if  they  were  trpng  to 
recollect  the  events  of  their  past  existence,  and 
associate  them  with  their  present  impressions  ; 
they  have  to  learn  everything  anew,  and  educate 
their  new  organs  by  slow  and  difficult  processes, 
and  many  months  elapse  before  they  are  even 
able  to  stand  alone,  and  have  learnt  to  speak 
with  their  new  tongues,  and  many  years  before 
they  are  able  to  provide  for  the  common  wants 
of  life,  and  can  be  said  to  have  begun  once 
more  their  career  through  the  ao^es.  Thus  we 
can  only  attain  the  fullness  of  our  reason  after 
several  years,  and  must  acquire  it  gradually,  for 
we  must  learn  how  to  use  our  new  organs  before 
we  can  make  any  profitable  use  of  them. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  nine,  which  was 
when  I  was  capable  once  more  of  continuing  my 
progressive  career, — just  at  the  point  where  I  had 
left  it  off  at  my  previous  death, — I  was  living  alone 
with  my  father  ;  he  was  poor,  and  his  sliop  was  but 
a  miserable  home,  yet  we  were  happy,  for  he  loved 
me    with    all    his    heart,    and    our   wants  were 
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few  ;  but  as  time  went  on,  new  cares  and 
troubles  came  upon  him,  his  eyesight  began  to 
fail,  and  he  could  hardly  do  as  much  work  as 
would  suffice  to  maintain  us  as  in  bygone  years. 

There  lived  not  far  from  our  home  a  family  of 
wealth  and  repute.  They  were  very  well  off, 
and  lived  in  the  best  house  of  the  little  village,  of 
which  they  were  the  acknowledged  head  people, 
for  they  took  the  presidence  at  the  synagogue, 
and  in  all  the  local  affairs. 

The  head  of  this  family  w^as  one  named  Eleazar ; 
he  was  a  sincere  friend  of  my  father's,  in  spite  of  the 
great  difference  of  social  position  that  existed 
between  them,  and  like  him  he  was  a  widower; 
but  he  had  three  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls, 
of  about  my  own  age.  This  worthy  man  seeing 
the  great  difficulties  \\'ith  which  my  poor  father 
had  to  contend,  and  the  scarcity  of  his  means, 
kindly  proposed  to  him  to  adopt  me  as  one  of  his 
own  children,  with  whom,  he  said,  I  could  be 
brought  up,  and  in  future  take  up  my  abode. 
This  proposition  —  as  you  may  imagine  —  was 
received  by  Josias  with  raptures  of  joy,  and 
accepted  by  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  for,  as 
he  afterwards  told  me,  he  was  reduced  to  his  last 
resources,  and  but  for  this  kind  offer,  he  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  procure  enough  nourish- 
ment for  our  two  mouths. 

Since  that  day  I  lived  in  Eleazar  s  house,  where 
I  was  treated  like  one  of  his  own  daughters,  and 

II.  H 
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where  I  grew  and   thrived  under   his  paternal 
care. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Eleazar's  family  consisted 
of  a  boy  and  two  girls.  At  the  time  when  I 
begin  to  relate  my  history  to  you,  the  son,  Laza- 
rus, was  about  nineteen,  and  already  gave  very 
fair  promise  of  having  inherited  the  virtues  and 
noble  heart  of  his  father.  He  was  a  straight- 
forward, open-hearted,  righteous  lad,  humble  and 
meek  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  be- 
fore him;  a  true  son  of  Abraham,  ever  faithful  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  never 
departing  for  one  moment  from  the  strict  commands 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  by  his  zealous  father,  with  true  fear  of  God. 

His  two  sisters  were  called  Martha  and  Mary. 
Martha  was  a  plain-spoken,  modest  young  woman, 
and  being  the  eldest,  she  took  upon  herself  all  the 
house -keeping  cares,  and  also  did  the  honours  of 
the  father's  home,  all  the  weight  of  domestic  duties 
fell  consequently  to  her  share,  although  she  was 
not  much  over  twenty.  She  was  not  beautiful, 
but  she  had  a  kind,  amiable  face,  and  was  loved 
and  cherished  by  all,  for  she  was  ever  bright  and 
cheerful,  a  model  of  self-helpfulness  and  prudence, 
and  an  air  of  domestic  felicity  prevailed  wherever 
she  went.  She  was  intelligent  and  active,  and 
would  have  made  any  home  a  happy  one,  sucli 
was  her  unselfish  and  practical  management  of  all 
the  household  duties  entrusted  to  her  care. 
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Mary  was  a  year  younger  than  her  sister,  and 
she  was  the  very  opposite  both  in  countenance 
and  in  character.  She  was  most  beautiful  in 
every  sense  of  this  mde  word.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly fail',  which  was  a  rare  thing  amongst  Jewish 
women,  and  her  eyes  were  of  that  purest  blue 
which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  sky  of  that 
bright,  exhilarating,  yet  ever  warm  and  genial 
clime.  Her  countenance  was  sweet,  but  it  also 
gave  token  of  a  proud,  firm,  and  decided  character. 
Her  features  were  perfectly  moulded,  and  every 
movement  of  her  graceful  figure  contributed  to 
make  one  beautiful  whole,  such  as  is  so  rarely 
met  with.  But  her  great  beauty,  and  that  which 
formed  the  great  feature  of  Mary,  was  her  splendid 
hair,  which  from  her  birth  had  been  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  knew  her.  It  was  excessively 
long,  and  of  a  deep,  rich,  golden  hue,  of  that  rich 
gold  which  the  old  Italian  painters  so  delighted 
in  giving  to  their  beautiful  ideas  of  female 
loveliness. 

In  character  she  was  as  difierent  from  her  sister 
as  in  appearance.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
she  was  ignorant  of  her  beauty,  and  of  her  supreme 
and  irresistible  powers  of  fascination.  She  was 
as  conscious  of  them  as  any  of  her  numerous  ad- 
mirers might  have  been,  but  she  seemed  to  despise 
them,  and  to  set  her  own  beauty  at  defiance. 
She  was  not  as  active,  nor  as  cheerful  as  her 
sister  Martha,  nor,  indeed,  was  she  practical  in 
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any  way.  She  had  a  contemplative,  highly  ex- 
citable nature,  a  nature  capable  of  sinking  her  to 
the  very  lowest  depths  of  vice,  or  of  lifting  her  to 
the  highest  of  heavenly  virtues,  if  only  aroused  in 
one  or  the  other  direction.  She  was  an  enthusiast, 
but  her  enthusiasm  took  anything  but  an  analytic 
turn,  being  guided  by  her  feelings  rather  than  by 
her  reason  ;  in  her  heart  she  despised  all  the  little 
cares  and  troubles  of  her  elder  sister  ;  she  was  far 
above  all  those  petty  cares  of  every-day  life,  and 
her  lofty,  excitable  nature  pined  for  liberty,  and 
for  an  unclouded,  open  sky,  whereon  to  stretch 
her  wings,  and  shape  her  immortal  flight  for  ever- 
more. 

From  her  earliest  youth  I  had  been  her  dearest 
companion,  almost  her  only  friend,  for  both  her 
sister  and  her  brother  had  a  sort  of  dread  of  her 
that  always  divided  them,  and  made  any  kind  of 
sympathy,  or  even  brotherly  or  sisterly  affection, 
impossible  between  them.  And  even  her  father 
was  often  shocked  by  her  firm  and  daring  resolu- 
tions, and  by  the  strange  turns  of  her  mind, 
which  no  one  could  control,  and  which  were  so  in 
opposition  to  all  the  conventionalities  of  the  family 
history,  an  history  which  Eleazar,  as  a  true  Jew, 
considered  the  very  foundation  of  his  race,  and 
the  stereotyped  pattern  to  be  followed  by  all  its 
branches. 

I  was  too  ignorant  in  those  days,  and  too 
young  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  to  feel  any  vio- 
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lent  admiration  for  any  one,  but  as  far  as  my  then 
undeveloped  nature  would  allow  me,  I  may  be 
said  to  liave  loved  Mary.  We  were  of  tlie  same 
age,  and  had  been  constantly  together  from  our 
earliest  childhood  and  youth,  long  before  I  came 
to  live  definitely  at  her  father's  house,  so  that  we 
had  grown  to  be  inseparable  friends,  and  from  this 
early  friendship  I  may  almost  date  the  eventful 
history  of  my  regeneration.  Of  course,  I  was  far 
from  possessing  the  grand  character  and  the  ele- 
vated nature  of  my  friend,  but  then,  as  I  have 
subsequently  learned,  she  had  had  many  previous 
incarnations,  and  had  gone  through  many  trials 
which  for  me  were  yet  in  store  for  the  future. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  she  should  be  so  much 
in  advance  of  me,  so  much  before  me  in  every 
way. 

I  was  the  constant  companion  of  her  maiden- 
hood, as  I  had  before  been  the  playfellow  of  her 
childhood  ;  we  were  knoTVTi  in  Bethany  as  the  two 
inseparables.  I  say  in  Bethany,  because  we  seldom 
went  out  of  the  little  village,  and  indeed  lived  al- 
most entirely  in  the  house,  according  to  Martha's 
desires,  who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  her  sister's 
lonely  wanderings  through  the  desert  hills  beyond 
the  village,  or  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  towards 
the  town,  which  had  been  Mary's  greatest  happi- 
ness whilst  a  child. 

Jerusalem  was  a  place  we  rarely  visited,  and 
when  we  did  go  there,  which  was  only  to  attend 
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some  great  festival  at  the  temple,  we  were  covered 
with  thick  veils,  so  that  Mary's  graces  were  almost 
unknown  outside  the  little  circle  of  farmers  and 
villagers  which  composed  our  only  friends.  It 
might  have  been  thought  at  first  that  Martha  was 
jealous  of  her  beautiful  sister,  and  that  it  was  this 
jealousy  that  prompted  these  strict  measures,  but 
those  who  knew  Martha's  character  would  at  once 
have  rejected  the  supposition  of  any  such  selfish 
motive  in  the  nature  of  her  orders  ;  she,  as  I  have 
said  before,  was  modest  and  simple  as  the  rest  of 
her  family,  and  consequently  hated  all  things 
approaching  show,  or  luxury  of  any  kind,  and  as 
such  she  considered  her  younger  sister's  numer- 
ous charms.  She  was  a  good-hearted,  simple- 
minded  woman,  not  by  any  means  devoid  of 
sentiment,  nor  yet  of  talent,  but  incapable  of 
comprehending  Mary's  loftier  nature,  and  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating  her  poetical  and  pas- 
sionate temperament. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  younger  sister  to  have  been  happy 
in  a  house  where  one  so  different  to  herself  in  every 
way  ruled  supreme ;  yet  she  did  not  appear  un- 
happy, or  at  least  took  care  never  to  exhibit  any 
signs  of  discontent ;  she  was  polite  and  submissive 
to  her  father  and  sister,  who  were  kind  and  indul- 
gent with  her  when  their  different  characters  did 
not  come  into  direct  opposition,  but  I  who  lived 
with  them  and  knew  them  as  perhaps  they  did 
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not  know  themselves,  could  see  all  that  Mary  suf- 
fered in  her  father's  house,  suffered  in  silence,  for 
she  never  complained,  no,  not  even  to  me,  her 
only  friend,  for  she  was  proud  and  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  hide  her  sufferings — even 
from  herself — but  she  buried  them  all  in  her  heart, 
and  there  they  accumulated  day  by  day,  year  by 
year,  until  they  grew  too  numerous  to  remain 
hidden  much  longer,  and  the  storm  thickened  over 
the  peaceful  roof  of  Eleazar's  house  threatening 
every  moment  to  burst  out  upon  it. 


VII. 

"All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame." 

COLEIUDGL. 

A  LITTLE  above  the  village  of  Bethany,  and  on 
the  right  of  the  desolate  road  which  leads  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  Dead  Sea  beyond,  there  was 
in  those  days  a  grove  of  stately  palms  whose 
leaves  rose  high  upon  the  cloudless  ether  of  the 
deep  blue  eastern  sky,  and  around  their  slender 
graceful  trunks  there  grew  in  great  ])rofusion,  and 
with  almost  wild  luxuriance,  a  thick  underwood 
of  dark  green  sycamores  and  ilex  trees  wdiich  con- 
trasted admirably  with  the  turquoise  sky,  and  the 
waving  branches  of  the  palms. 

In  the  centre  of  this  delicious  little  retreat  there 
was  a  well,  which  the  thick  branches  of  the  trees 
around  it  half  concealed  amongst  their  eternal 
verdure.  In  this  retired  and  overarched  retreat 
silence  and  solitude  were  always  to  be  found, 
and  a  delicious  fresh  breeze  prevailed  even  in  the 
hottest  of  summer  days,  when  the  sun  shed  ita 
scorching  rays  of  fire  upon  the  dusty  and  red-hot 
sand  of  the  desert ;  and  under  the  grateful  shadow 
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of  the  lofty  trees  surrounding  this  little  well,  the 
weary  traveller  always  found  a  cool  spot  whereon 
to  rest  his  weary  feet,  and  moisten  his  thirsty  lips  ; 
far  away  from  the  hum  of  men,  and  the  clash 
of  labour,  a  priceless  haven  in  that  sultry  clime. 

To  this  httle  wayside  fountain  Mary  and  I  often 
repaired  while  we  were  living  at  Eleazar's  house 
in  Bethany;  it  was  a  refreshing  excursion  in  our 
monotonous  life,  every  act  of  which  had  gro^^Ti 
wearisome  and  hateful  to  us.  At  this  retired  well 
overarched  by  so  many  branches  we  could  always 
find  a  respite  from  the  little  household  quarrels 
which  would  sometimes  arise  to  break  the  daily 
routine  of  our  monotonous  existence.  Mary  de- 
lighted to  come  to  it,  and  under  its  delicious 
shade  she  often  spent  whole  days  now  that  her 
sister  had  so  set  her  mind  against  the  rambles  she 
had  so  loved  before,  through  the  deserted  moun- 
tains and  the  olive- covered  hills  towards  Jeru- 
salem. Everything  here  had  a  charm  for  her,  and 
she  felt  in  this  desolate  spot  what  she  could  never 
have  done  in  her  father's  house,  she  felt  happy  and 
free,  and  never  lonely,  for  the  birds  which  haunted 
the  place  in  thousands  were  more  congenial  com- 
pany for  her  than  was  her  elder  sister ;  thus  she 
never  felt  dull  in  this  quiet  retreat,  for  her  vivid 
imagination  created  friends  to  her  fancy,  whom 
she  cherished  and  loved  as  she  alone  could  love. 

One  evening,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer, 
we  went  to  this  well  for  water  with  our  earthen 
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pitchers  upon  our  heads.  It  had  been  a  very 
oppressive  day  and  the  ground  was  still  hot  under 
our  feet.  The  sun  had  now  gone  down,  but  its 
last  rays  threw  a  golden  tint  all  around  us,  and 
the  western  sky  glowed  like  a  red-hot  shield  of 
burnished  gold. 

As  we  left  the  village  we  saw  a  band  of  young 
girls  who  were  dancing  in  a  neighbouring  orchard, 
and  their  merry  voices  rose  on  high  like  the  sweet 
sound  of  the  nightingale's  thrilling  notes.  Mary's 
face  darkened  as  their  melodious  voices  reached 
her  ear,  and  her  handsome  face  was  suddenly 
suffused  with  a  vivid  carmine. 

'*  Do  you  hear  those  girls,  Miriam  T  she  said, 
calling  my  attention  to  them.  "  They  seem 
happy  and  joyful.  Oh  !  if  I  could  but  exchange 
my  lot  for  theirs." 

"  I  am  sure,  Mary,"  I  said,  "  that  if  we  could 
see  their  inmost  desires  we  should  find  that  it  is 
they  who  would  like  to  exchange  with  you.  Don't 
you  know  how  envied  you  are  ?  Are  you  not  the 
handsomest  as  well  as  the  richest  of  all  the 
maidens  this  side  of  Jerusalem  ?" 

Mary  smiled  as  if  in  contempt.  "  And  much 
they  bring  me,  my  vaunted  charms  and  my 
wealth  I"  she  said  at  last ;  and  then  changing  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  she  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  Miriam  ! 
I  am  heartily  tired  of  all  this ;  I  am  sad  and 
lonely,  I  who  should  be  the  happiest  and  merriest 
girl  in  Judea  !     I  am  beautiful,  you  say 
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All  I  would  to  God  I  were  not,  for  then  I  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  go  where  I  liked  unnoticed, 
and  live  in  the  town  .  .  .  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  Ah ! 
how  I  envy  those  who  live  within  thy  walls  ! 
You  say  that  I  am  rich  ....  rich !  and  what  is 
the  use  of  money  if  you  are  not  allowed  to  spend 
it.  I  tell  you  frankly,  Miriam,  I  would  much 
rather  be  a  begfofar  at  once,  than  beino-  an  heiress 
as  I  am,  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  well  for  water." 
This  remembrance  seemed  to  change  the  current  of 
her  ideas,  for  she  continued — '•'  Have  we  not  got 
slaves  and  servants  who  are  born  to  minister  to 
our  wants, — that  1  should  be  treated  by  my  own 
sister  as  if  I  were  a  slave  myself,  and  be  made  to 
work  like  one  in  my  own  house  ?  ]\Iartha  is 
always  finding  fault  with  me  for  one  thing  and 
another,  calling  me  idle  and  lazy,  and  threatening 
to  tell  my  father.  Let  her  if  she  will  .  .  .  she 
would  make  a  capital  spy.  Oh,  Miriam,  would  to 
Ood  we  were  far  away  from  this  weary  place." 

We  had  now  arrived  at  the  well,  and  had 
entered  through  our  usual  path  by  the  bushes  of 
the  sycamores,  but  to  our  surprise,  instead  of  find- 
ing the  secluded  spot  empty  as  usual,  we  dis- 
■covered  in  it  a  man,  who  lay  by  the  side  of  the 
well  apparently  asleep.  He  lay  close  by  the 
opening,  upon  the  stone  casing  which  surrounded 
its  mouth,  and  which  the  ropes  of  ages  had 
^adually  worn  away.  His  position  seemed  so 
dangerous  that  we  both  gave  a  slight  scream  when 
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we  saw  him.  We  approached  him  now  with  the 
intention  of  awakening  him,  but  wlien  I  reached 
his  side  Mary  stopped  me.  "How  beautiful 
he  is,"  she  said.  *'Do  not  awake  him;  do  not 
frighten  him  away.  Did  you  ever  see  so  hand- 
some a  man  before,  Miriam  1 " 

He  was  indeed  handsome  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  as  he  lay  there,  lost  in  sweet  slumber, 
with  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shining 
upon  him  through  the  trees,  he  looked  more  like 
a  god  than  a  man.  He  was  richly  dressed,  and 
his  beard,  which  was  of  a  dark  brown,  was  care- 
fully trained  and  perfumed,  which  indicated  a 
man  of  fortune  and  of  fashion.  Mary  went  up 
close  to  him  and  seemed  lost  in  admiration ;  and 
God  knows  how  lonor  we  mio-ht  have  remained 
watching  and  admiring  him  had  he  not  turned  in 
his  sleep  and  changed  his  position.  Mary  gave  a 
cry  and  put  out  both  her  hands  to  sustain  him, 
fearing  lest  he  might  roll  over  into  the  well,  which 
was  very  deep,  when  he  suddenly  woke  up  to  find 
himself  in  the  young  girl's  arms.  He  looked  up 
and  stared  at  her  in  silence ;  she  was  so  frightened 
by  this  sudden  start  that  the  blood  rushed  to 
her  face,  but  even  thus  she  looked  so  beautiful, 
with  her  golden  locks  showering  over  her  fair 
head,  that  the  man  might  well  have  been 
astonished  at  seeing  her. 

"  Art  thou  an  angel  or  a  woman  ?"  he  said  at 
last,  when  his  surprise  allowed  him  to  speak.    "  I 
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think  thou  art  the  former,  thoug^h  I  wish  thou 
wert  the  latter!" 

"  I  am  only  a  woman  then,  if  that  will  please 
you  better,"  murmured  Mary,  lowering  her  beauti- 
ful eyes,  which  shrank  fi-om  his  steady  penetrating 
gaze. 

"Ah!  All  glory  be  to  Jehovah,  beautiful 
creature  ....  only  a  woman  ....  is  not  that 
enough,  only  a  woman  !  "  And  he  kept  repeat- 
ing this  last  sentence  as  if  he  found  an  inexplic- 
able pleasure  in  it.     "  Only  a  woman  !  " 

"  But  I  must  introduce  myself,  beautiful  lady  ; 
perhaps  I  am  intruding  in  your  garden.  I  am 
Raphael,  the  son  of  Simon ;  I  come  from  the 
Dead  Sea  over  yonder,  and  I  have  been  travelling 
all  day  ;  the  heat  and  the  fatigue  had  exhausted 
both  my  horse  and  myself,  so  on  passing  this 
delicious  spot,  where  I  knew  water  was  to  ])e 
found,  I  tied  my  horse  to  yonder  tree,  and  came 
to  refresh  myself  under  these  stately  palms,  as 
our  Father  Abraham  might  have  done  in  the  good 
old  times  of  yore.  I  came  to  the  well,  and  as  I 
lay  by  its  side,  looking  at  the  transpai-ent  waters 
I  could  not  reach,  I  fell  asleep,  and  might 
perhaps  have  fallen  into  it,  and  been  drowned,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  you,  my  preserver,  who  so 
opportunely  have  come  to  my  rescue.  But, 
perhaps  I  am  intruding,  I  do  not  know  this 
country  at  all,  and  you  will  excuse  me,  beautiful 
Rachel,    if,    perchance,    I   have   entered,    like    a 
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robber,   into   your    own   private   garden ; 

but,"  he  added,  looking  at  her  again "How 

many  would  not  be  robbers  for  you." 

Mary  blushed  again.  "  I  am  not  Eachel,  my 
name  is  Mary — Mary  of  Bethany — perhaps  you 
have  heard  of  my  father,  Eleazar,  he  lives  in  the 
village  close  by." 

"  Indeed,  I  have,"  said  Eaphael.  "  But  not  so 
much  of  the  father  as  of  the  daughter,  who  is 
reckoned  the  most  beautiful  woman  this  side  of 
Jerusalem.  How  could  I  be  so  blind  as  not  to 
have  recognised  in  you  that  beautiful  creature  of 
whom  one  hears  so  much  ;  but,  then,  you  are 
so  infinitely  handsomer  than  I  ever  could  have 
imagined  any  woman  to  be  !  " 

Mary's  heart  beat  with  joy  as  she  heard  this,  it 
was  so  new  to  her  to  hear  her  beauty  extolled. 
For,  strange  to  say,  this  man,  a  complete  stranger 
as  he  was,  had  been  the  first  who  had  ever  spoken 
to  her  the  language  of  admiration.  She  knew 
that  she  was  handsome,  the  polished  plate  of  steel 
that  served  her  for  looking-glass,  told  her  this 
every  morning ;  but  it  was  such  a  new  and 
pleasant  sensation  to  be  told  that  she  was  beauti- 
ful by  a  man ;  and  what  w^oman  does  not  like 
to  be  told  so,  especially  by  so  handsome  and 
glorious  a  type  of  manhood  as  this  ? 

But  sudden  recollections  of  her  father  and 
sister  came  to  her  mind  in  the  midst  of  her 
triumph,  and  she  shuddered  as  she  thought  how 
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shocked  they  would  be  if  they  could  know  of  it, 
they  who  had  tried  all  they  could  to  make  her 
believe  in  her  beauty  as  in  an  evil  to  be  dreaded, 
rather  than  an  advantage  ;  and  who  hated  flattery 
and  compliments  of  all  kind,  as  pomps  and 
vanities  to  be  despised.  Mary  turned  pale  as 
she  thought  of  all  this,  and,  with  a  trembling 
voice,  tried  to  change  the  conversation. 

"You  have  not  been  mistaken  in  your  first 
supposition,  sir,  this  is  a  public  place,  one  of  the 
regular  wells  opened  by  the  care  of  our  fathers 
for  the  good  of  the  poor  travellers  who  are  forced 
to  traverse  the  wilderness." 

"  And  you  came  to  it  for  water ;  .  .  .  ah,  thank 
you,  thank  you  ....!" 

"  Thank  rne,  and  for  what  ?  I  have  only  done 
what  any  other  in  my  place  would  have  done  ;  I 
saw  you  by  the  water  side,  where  you  might 
easily  have  fallen  had  you  turned  in  your  sleep, 
and  I  have  watched  you ;  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  done  the  same  in  my  place  .  .  .  .  " 

"  If  you  had  been  in  mine .  .  .  .  ?  Ha,  that 
would  have  been  too  lucky  an  adventure  for  me, 
beautiful  Mary.  I  am  only  permitted  to  behold 
you  when  you  are  awake,  and  when  those  bright 
eyes  of  yours  make  mine  turn  to  the  ground 
whence  I  hardly  dare  raise  them  towards  your  face. 

But  even  thus  I  would  gladly  give  twenty 

years  of  my  life  to  be  allowed  to  behold  them. " 

"  We   must   go,   Mary,''    I   now  said  to  her. 
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*'  Martha,  your  sister,  will  be  impatient  if  we  do 
not  go  back  to  her." 

"  Do  you  come  every  day  to  this  well  ?  "  asked 
Kaphael,  taking  one  of  Mary's  hands  in  his. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  you  are  too  inquisitive," 
answered  the  young  girl,  blushing  again,  as  she 
withdrew  her  hand  ;  and  then  she  added,  as  if 
she  repented  her  words,  "  I  come  sometimes,  but 
not  during  the  hours  of  the  great  heat  ....  nor 
yet  at  night ;  but  what  does  it  matter  to  you 
when  I  come  for  water  ;  your  journey  lies  another 
way,  and  most  likely  we  shall  never  meet  again 
....  farewell ! " 

She  ran  back  to  the  house,  where  I  soon 
followed  her  with  my  pitcher  of  water  which  was 
now  full ;  but  as  I  left  the  well,  I  saw  the  stranger 
mount  his  horse  and  go  on  his  way  to  the  city, 
but  very  slowly,  and  looking  back  at  every  turn 
as  if  he  had  left  his  heart  behind  him. 


VIIL 

**  The  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime." 

After  this  chance  meeting  Kaphael  became  our 
frequent  companion  at  the  well,  where  we  found 
him  of  an  afternoon.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a 
very  rich  man  of  one  of  the  best  families  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  sole  heir  to  his  lars^e  fortune.  His 
character  was  passionate  and  vehement  like  that 
of  Mary,  and  he  loved  the  beautiful  Jewess  with 
all  the  tenderness  and  rapture  of  a  first  love. 

Their  interviews  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, and  Mary  considered  those  few  stolen 
hours  as  the  happiest  of  her  life,  and  she  was 
very  careful  to  hide  the  knowledge  of  them  from 
her  family,  whose  displeasure  she  dreaded. 

Gradually,  and  almost  unnoticed  by  her  friends, 
her  ardent  nature  had  been  aroused ;  and  now  that 
the  tender  feeling  which  the  handsome  Kaphael 
had  first  inspired  in  her  bosom  had  matured 
into  the  deepest  love,  the  young  girl  had  suddenly 
developed  all  the  ardour  of  her  passionate  nature, 
she  had  become  a  loving  woman  of  the  south, 
whose  passions  nought  can  stay,  and  whose  de- 
sires are  the  law  of  her  being.     Brought  up  in 

II.  I 
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solitude,  and  almost  abandoned  to  her  own 
devices,  her  ardent  nature  had  made  her  vehement 
and  reckless  both  in  manner  and  speech;  but 
she  always  had  the  great  attraction  of  originality, 
and  never  having  followed  any  rules  but  those  of 
her  own  sanguine  nature,  a  certain  air  of  wild, 
uncontrolled,  but  charming  and  ever  fresh  nature, 
prevailed  in  all  her  actions.  Her  ways  were  be- 
witching, and  only  made  her  seem  more  beautiful. 
When  she  smiled  her  face  brightened  up  as  by  a 
glow  of  sunshine,  and  her  handsome  countenance 
became  almost  divine.  But,  charming  and  beauti- 
ful as  she  appeared  to  all  strangers,  neither  her 
brother  nor  her  sister  were  capable  of  understand- 
ing her  exuberant  and  excitable  nature,  which 
carried  everything  before  it,  and  constituted  her 
chief  charm.  They  were  utterly  powerless  to  com- 
prehend, and  consequently  to  restrain,  her  pecu- 
liarly sanguine  and  spontaneous  character,  which 
was  only  ruled  by  her  own  impulses  ;  they  could 
only  understand  and  admire  the  orthodox  and 
conventional  style  of  womanhood.  They  con- 
demned her  utter  contempt  for  the  useful  and 
practical,  and  thought  her  natural  inclinations  for 
show  and  luxury  both  wicked  and  sinful. 

This  was  the  state  of  family  aflfairs  when,  un- 
fortunately for  Mary,  her  father,  who  had  been 
the  only  one  who  could  sympathise  with  her  in 
Bethany,  died ;  leaving  all  his  fortune  to  be 
divided  equally  amongst  his  three  children. 
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Mary's  grief  knew  no  bounds,  for  she  did  not 
€ven  know  herself  until  the  day  she  lost  him  how 
dearly  she  had  loved  the  author  of  her  days. 

Eleazar  was  to  be  buried  on  his  own  estate, 
in  a  large  tomb  cut  out  of  the  rock  which  formed 
the  boundary  of  the  enormous  orchard  which  lay 
xit  the  back  of  the  house.  A  great  many  Jews 
from  Jerusalem  and  all  the  district  around  the 
<3apital  came  to  the  funeral  to  pay  their  last  re- 
spects to  their  worthy  old  friend,  who  had  now 
been  carried  to  Abraham's  bosom,  as  they  one  and 
^11  believed,  being,  as  they  were  most  of  them,  of 
the  Pharisaic  persuasion. 

The  proceedings  were,  however,  conducted  with 
the  greatest  modesty,  and  with  as  little  show  as 
possible,  as  if  the  dead  man  had  been  but  a  poor 
Jew  of  the  smallest  means.  So  you  may  imagine 
what  was  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  when, 
at  the  moment  the  corpse  was  being  borne  into 
the  grave,  Mary  advanced  towards  it  holding  an 
alabaster  vase  in  her  hands,  which  she  broke  when 
she  approached  the  bier,  and  emptied  the  precious 
ointment  it  contained  upon  her  father's  body, 
filling  the  whole  air  with  the  delicious  perfume 
of  that,  the  most  refreshing  of  all  scents,  the 
spikenard,  which  you,  my  dear  "Walter,  so  admired 
when  at  Seville. 

Lazarus  and  Martha  were  shocked  at  this  act 
of  their  younger  sister,  which  they  considered 
presumptuous   and   sinful;    but   some    of   their 
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friends  were  not  quite  so  indignant  against  poor 
Mary,  and  a  few  even  admired  her  pious  action, 
and  complimented  her  upon  it,  for,  as  they  said, 
it  testified  to  the  great  love  she  had  borne  her 
father.  Amongst  these  was  Eaphael,  who  had  come 
to  the  funeral,  although  he  had  never  personally 
known  the  deceased,  in  order  to  console  his  be- 
loved for  the  loss  she  had  sustained. 

His  advances,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  received  by  Mary,  did  not  pass  unnoticed, 
in  spite  of  the  sorrow  which  naturally  reigned  on 
this  mournful  occasion,  and  Lazarus  thought  fit 
to  ask  his  sister  who  this  stranger  was  whom  he 
did  not  know,  and  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before. 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,''  she  answered  laco- 
nically, for  she  was  too  much  moved  to  say  much 
more  ;  but  Lazarus,  to  whose  mind  the  proprieties 
of  life  was  the  uppermost  consideration,  and  who 
never  forgot  himself,  not  even  when  attending 
his  father's  funeral,  did  not  approve  of  this,  and 
remonstrated  with  her  then  and  there. 

"  A  Jewish  maiden,"  he  said,  "  should  have  no 
friends  but  those  of  her  family  ;  all  others  should 
be  strangers  to  her." 

Mary  was  too  overwhelmed  by  her  sorrow 
to  take  much  heed  of  her  brother's  words,  and  let 
them  pass  unnoticed ;  although,  when  she  heard 
them,  the  blood  had  rushed  to  her  head,  and  her 
face  had  been  for  a  moment  sufiused  with  indig- 
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nation  at  being  thus  rebuked  for  speaking  to  the 
man  whom  she  loved  above  all  others. 

The  day  after  the  faneral  I  went  at  nightfall, 
as  usual,  with  Mary  to  the  well  outside  the 
village.  Eaphael  was  there  already,  awaiting 
our  arrival ;  and,  as  on  former  occasions,  he 
greeted  us  with  his  favourite  expression,  "  May 
Jehovah  bless  you,  beautiful  Mary  ! "  But  the 
handsome  Jewess  was  yet  too  deeply  affected 
by  her  father's  death  even  to  listen  to  her  lover  ; 
so  she  went  straight  to  the  well  and  tied  her 
pitcher  to  the  rope  which  hung  over  it. 

"  Happy  you,  Mary,"  went  on  the  young  man, 
seeing  that  his  first  salutation  had  obtained  no 
answer.  "  Happy  you,  who  can  thus  easily  find 
the  water  with  which  to  put  an  end  to  your 
thirst ! " 

"  The  water  of  this  deep  well  is  cool  enough 
to  extinguish  the  most  devouring  thirst,"  she 
answered,  pretending  not  to  have  understood  the 
real  meaning  of  his  words. 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  then  said — 

"  It  can  extinguish  the  thirst  of  my  lips,  but 
not  that  of  my  heart.  .  .  .  Ah,  Mary !  where  shall 
I  find  the  fountain  of  waters  that  will  satisfy  me 
for  evermore  ?" 

"  You  ask  me,  Eaphael  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  for  who  else  should  I  ask  but  the 
adored  being  who  alone  possesses  the  power  to 
prolong   my   life  ?  ....  Ah,  my  queen,  can'st 
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thou  not  guess  what  I  feel  for  thee  ?  Since  that 
day  I  met  thee  here  by  this  well,  I  have  only 
lived  when  in  thy  presence  ;  the  world  is  as 
nought  to  me  without  thee  ;  I  have  dreamt  day 
and  night  of  thy  matchless  beauty  ;  is  it  possible 
that  your  eyes  are  so  modest  that  they  cannot 
read  all  this  in  mine  ? " 

Mary  stared  at  him  in  mute  astonishment ; 
and  yet,  she  might  have  expected  this,  and,  if 
the  truth  were  told,  she  had  almost  hoped  for  it ; 
but  now,  that  she  saw  him  at  her  feet,  now  that 
at  last  he  confessed  his  love  for  her,  the  thought 
of  her  dead  father  came  upon  her,  the  idea  that 
he  would  have  disapproved  of  this  love  made  her 
dread  those  very  words  for  which  she  would 
gladly  have  given  her  life  a  few  days  before. 
But  Raphael,  the  man  she  loved  above  all  others, 
was  still  on  his  knees  before  her  ;  he  had  de- 
clared his  love  to  her,  and  now  that  the  ice  Avas 
at  last  broken,  he  gave  full  flow  to  his  romantic 
thoughts,  which  easily  found  expression  in  his 
rich  and  passionate  language.  He  described  to  her 
the  fire  of  his  love,  painting  it  in  the  brightest  col- 
ours, he  lauded  to  the  skies  the  numerous  charms 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  her,  until  Mary's 
scruples  were  hushed,  and  the  full  power  of  her 
newly  awakened  vanity,  which  Raphaels  words 
had  at  length  aroused  in  her,  took  its  natural  place. 

She  could  resist  her  feelings  no  longer  now,  the 
flames  of  love  and  vanity  had  burst  forth  all  at 
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once  in  her  heart,  and  her  imagination  and  her 
reason  were  completely  blinded  by  them. 

"  I  love  thee,  Mary;  I  adore  thee;  wilt  thou  be 
mine,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  taking  her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  am  thine,  Kaphael,  I  am  thine  ;"  she  mur- 
mured without  seeking  to  extricate  herself  from 
his  embrace — at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me,  who 
was  patiently  awaiting  behind  the  trees  the  ter- 
mination of  this  interview. 

I  could  not  explain  to  you  the  feelings  which  then 
took  possession  of  me,  for  this  was  the  very  first 
time  I  was  present  at  a  love  scene.  I  had  heard 
of  love,  but  I  myself  had  never  felt  its  supreme 
power  ;  I  had  been  a  stranger  until  now  to  its 
influence,  and  that  day  for  the  first  time  I  learnt 
to  appreciate  this  contagious  attraction,  which, 
drawing  two  hearts  to  each  other,  makes  of  two 
beings  one.  But  my  spirit  was  too  material  and 
ignorant  as  yet  to  feel  all  its  heavenly  attractions. 
For  love,  the  tender  passion  which  alone  means 
sympathy  and  self-devotion,  is  one  that  can  only 
be  felt  by  comparatively  superior  beings  ;  at  least 
by  those  whose  planetary  experience  and  educa- 
tion have  enabled  them  at  length  to  forget  self,  and 
feel  for  another  what  at  first  we  can  only  feel  for 
ourselves. 

Kaphael  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  This  very  night  I  will  ask  thy  hand  from  thy 
brother." 

*' From  my  brother !  .   .  .  from  Lazarus ! "  she 
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exclaimed.  "  Oh,  never  !  Have  I  not  told  you 
already  that  I  love  thee,  that  I  will  be  thine !  '* 

"  But  we  will  need  thy  brother's  consent, 
Mary  ;  he  is  the  head  of  thy  family  now,  the  re- 
presentative of  thy  father." 

"  I  will  ask  the  consent  of  no  one.  I  give 
myself  freely  to  thee.  I  am  my  own  mistress, 
and  no  one  has  a  right  to  dispute  my  choice. 
Farewell  for  to-night,  Eaphae.1  ;  I  have  promised 
I  will  be  thine.  .  .  .  Farewell ! " 


IX. 

**  Adios  hogar, 

Adios  familia, 
Mi  bien,  mi  alegria 
Murieron  en  flor." 

Juan  Floran. 

When  we  arrived  home,  we  found  Martha  in  the 
garden.  She  had  been  anxiously  waiting  our 
arrival,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sending  a 
servant  after  us,  thinking  something  had  hap- 
pened. 

When  she  enquired  of  Mary  where  we  had  been, 
she  answered  without  vacillation,  that  she  had  been 
to  the  well  to  see  young  Raphael.  Her  sister  was 
shocked  at  this,  and  began  a  long  tirade,  in  which 
she  set  forth  the  impropriety  of  a  young  maiden 
holding  converse  alone  vnth  a  man,  and  the  scan- 
dal which  it  had  aheady  occasioned  in  the  village, 
but  Mary  cut  it  all  short  by  exclaiming  in  a  com- 
manding tone — 

"  I  will  have  no  more  of  this,  sister.  Am  I 
not  free  to  love  and  to  hate,  where  I  like,  and  as 
1  choose  ? " 

"  What  means  this  language,  Mary  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  whose  daughter  you  are,  and  the 
respect  and  obedience  which  you  owe  to  your 
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family?  Your  behaviour  is  highly  unbecoming 
to  a  Jewish  maiden,  and  you  will  have  to  answer 
for  it  to  Lazarus,  who  to-day  is  the  head  of  our 
house ;  we  are  not  going  to  su£fer  a  stain  upon 
our  honour,  the  honour  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
of  Israel,  through  the  eccentric  behaviour  of  one 
such  as  you,  I  can  tell  you." 

Mary  raised  her  shoulders,  as  if  in  disgust. 

*'And  I  will  answer  your  brother,"  she  said, 
*'  as  I  have  answered  you.  My  father  is  dead, 
and  with  him  I  have  buried  all  my  relations. 
You  and  your  brother  are  not  more  than  I  am  in 
this  house,  and  yet  you  pretend  to  be  the  masters, 
and  would  make  of  me  a  slave,  as  you  have 
already  monopolised  all  my  servants.  But  I  am 
Eleazar's  daughter  as  well  as  you,  and  this  house 
does  not  belong  to  you  any  more  than  it  belongs 
to  Lazarus  ;  it  belongs  to  the  three." 

I  have  already  told  you  how  different  these 
two  sisters  were  in  every  respect.  All  that  Mary 
possessed  of  resolution  and  force  of  character, 
was  in  Martha  pusillanimity  and  meekness.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  poor  woman  should  be  so 
shocked  by  her  sister's  extraordinary  conduct, 
and  so  abashed  before  her  lofty  and  commanding 
spirit,  which  would  know  no  bonds  or  ties  of  any 
kind.  Yet,  she  loved  Mary ;  and  from  all  she 
could  understand  of  her  nature,  she  foresaw  all 
the  evil  and  unhappiness  which  must  inevitably 
ensue  from  this  course  of  conduct,  but  she  alone 
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was  hardly  a  match  for  her,  so  she  went  to 
Lazarus  and  declared  to  him  the  whole  truth, 
although  in  the  first  instance  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  never  to  tell  him  of  their  sister's  extra- 
ordinary behaviour. 

He  was  deeply  grieved  when  he  heard  this,  for 
he  too  loved  her  in  his  owti  way,  and  her  honour 
was  the  honour  of  his  family ;  he  accordingly 
sent  for  her,  and  in  a  tender,  yet  imposing  tone, 
he  apostrophised  her  in  this  way. 

"  Can  it  be  true  Mary,  that  you,  a  daughter  of 
Abraham,  should  sink  so  low  as  to  hold  criminal 
parlance  T\dth  a  strange  man  !  Your  sister  has 
told  me  what  you  have  said,  that  you  dis- 
owned your  family,  that  you  do  not  recognise 
my  authority,  but  it  is  not  your  own  honour 
alone  that  is  in  danger,  it  ls  the  honour  of  my 
house  that  you  would  drag  through  the  dust  to 
be  trampled  upon  by  sin  ! " 

These  words  made  poor  Mary  tremble,  for  she 
felt  all  the  weight  of  her  brother's  words,  and 
stood  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and 
her  matchless  tresses  of  golden  hair  hanging  over 
her  shoulders,  a  perfect  picture  of  meekness  and 
humility,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  her 
natural  character. 

"You  have  dared, Mar}',"  he  continued,  ''to  hold 
converse  with  a  man  from  Jerusalem,  perhaps  an 
infidel,  a  Gentile,  one  of  those  tyrants  who  hold 
our  country  in  bondage,  and  even  if  he  were  a 
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Jew,  a  true  son  of  Abraham,  your  conduct  could 
find  no  excuse  in  my  eyes,  therefore  from  this 
day  the  doors  of  this  house  will  be  shut  upon  you, 
and  henceforth  you  will  not  even  behold  him 
whom  you  call  your  lover,  even  from  your  own 
window,  and  the  day  will  come,  Mary,  when  you 
will  thank  me  for  this." 

"I  a  prisoner !  '^  exclaimed  my  friend,  her 
fierce  spirit  once  more  aroused.  *'  A  prisoner, 
and  in  my  own  house  !  You  can  command  in  the 
house,  brother,  but  not  upon  my  person." 

**Do  you  ignore  the  titles  I  have  for  so  doing  1" 

"I  do  not  recognise  them." 

*'  But  you  will  have  to  obey  them,  as  must  all 
who  live  in  my  house." 

"  Whose  is  this  house  ? " 

''  Mine,  for  our  father  in  dying  commended  it 
to  my  care,  and  his  last  words  were  that  I  and 
my  family  should  live  in  it  in  the  paths  of  honour 
and  virtue,  as  he  and  his  family  had  lived  in  it 
before  me." 

"  Ah  I " 

"  The  honour  of  my  family  was  commended  to 
my  care ;  if  you  cannot  lead  a  proper,  virtuous, 
and  becoming  life,  as  did  our  blessed  mother,  and 
does  your  excellent  sister,  I  will  teach  you.  .  .  ." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  a  proper,  virtuous,  and 
becoming  life !  I  am  sure  the  life  we  lead  is 
neither  becoming  to  our  station  nor  to  our  wealth. 
If  this  is  your  house  .  .  ." 
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"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

"  I  might,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  do  so.  If 
this  is  your  house,  I  say  I  will  go  out  of  it,  for 
you  have  taken  care  to  let  me  see  often  enough 
that  you  are  the  master  here,  and  I  will  be  my 
sole  mistress.  I  want,  therefore,  that  the  division 
of  our  property  may  be  made  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  our  father  commanded  ;  and  that  the  part  that 
may  be  mine  should  be  passed  over  to  me  ;  I  will 
not  sleep  another  night  in  your  house  !  " 

There  was  something  so  dreadfully  determined 
in  her  tone  that  Lazarus  could  only  bow  his  head 
and  agree  to  her  sudden  determination. 

"  So  let  it  be.  But  where  do  you  intend  taking 
up  your  abode ;  surely  you  will  not  live  alone ; 
it  would  be  improper  for  a  Jewish  maiden  to  lay 
herself  thus  open  to  the  malice  of  men." 

"  In  the  province  of  Galilee,  and  by  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  there  is  an  old  castle  which  belonged  to 
our  mother,  the  castle  of  Magdala.  Neither  you 
nor  Martha  care  for  it,  therefore  I  should  desire 
it  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  there  I  will  in 
future  live  with  my  uncle  Simon." 

"  With  Simon  !  You  forget,  Mary,  the  dread- 
ful malady  with  which  he  is  accursed  ;  you  would 
not  inhabit  the  same  house  with  him  ! " 

"  I  only  remember  that  he  is  my  uncle,  and 
that  he  once  loved  me.  I  am  not  like  you,  who 
would  forget  a  friend  in  distress.  Besides,  leprosy, 
horrible  as  it  is,  is  not  contagious ;  you  know  as 
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well   as   I   do  that  it  does  not  spread   by  the 
touch." 

"  But  our  law,  Mary,  obliges  lepers  to  remain 
apart  from  other  men  ;  you  will  not  break  through 
all  the  blessed  laws  of  our  nation  that  have  made 
us  what  we  are  ?  Leprosy,  my  sister — for  thus 
I  must  call  you  still — is  a  punishment  from  God  ; 
it  is  nothing  short  of  a  living  death,  a  poisoning 
of  the  springs,  a  corrupting  of  all  the  rivers  of 
life,  a  dissolution  by  slow  degrees  of  the  whole 
body ;  it  is  the  very  protot3rpe  of  the  foulness  and 
defilement  of  sin." 

"  I  will  never  believe  my  uncle  to  be  a  sinner ; 
whatever  he  may  have  been  in  a  former  exist- 
ence (as  the  Pharisees  would  say),  in  this  life  at 
least  he  has  proved  himself  a  righteous  and  honest 
man.  I  will  go  to  him  and  nurse  him  ;  and  sinner 
as  I  am,  I  will  not  abandon  the  poor  and  miser- 
able in  their  distress;  I  will  shame  you  all, 
wicked  and  degraded  as  you  may  think  me." 

This  resolution  of  Mary's  was  taken  all  in  a 
moment,  as  all  she  undertook  was  generally  wont 
to  be,  for  she  was  a  creature  of  impulse,  and  with 
all  her  faults  had  a  far  better  heart  than  was  gene- 
rally attributed  to  her.  There  was  something  too 
like  defiance  in  this  action — a  defiance  against 
the  Mosaic  law — that  pleased  her,  for  she  de- 
lisfhted  in  findiner  faults  in  that  law  that  found 
so  many  in  her  conduct.  So  she  determined 
to  go  to  Galilee  and  live  with  her  uncle,  leper 
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as  he  was,  and  nothing  on  earth  could  have  made 
her  change  her  determination. 

That  very  evening  she  told  me  of  her  plan,  and 
asked  me  to  accompany  her.  I  readily  agreed  to 
do  so,  for  I  was  heartily  tired  of  Bethany  and  its 
society ;  and  when  she  had  done  speaking  she 
took  out  her  ink-horn,  which  she  always  wore 
hanging  at  her  waist,  as  the  ladies  of  to-day  wear 
their  chatelaines,  and,  taking  a  roll  of  vellum 
and  a  reed  pen,  she  wrote  a  few  lines  upon  it, 
holding  it  all  the  time  in  her  hand.  When  she 
had  finished  she  gave  it  to  me,  and  asked  me  to 
take  it  myself  to  Raphael's  house  in  Jerusalem. 
These  were  the  contents  : — "  In  the  province  of 
the  Sun,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  earth,  and  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  there  is  a  castle ;  its  name  is 
Magdala,  and  it  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  ; 
there  ^\ill  she  whom  thou  lovest  take  up  her  abode, 
and  there  will  she  receive  thee." 

But  the  morning  dawn  is  already  lighting  the 
landscape,  and  bringing  the  cupola  of  San  Antonio 
into  view.  Farewell,  Walter,  farewell !  I  have 
outstayed  my  time,  and  my  angelic  companions 
beckon  me  to  the  pure  ether  of  the  skies.  Adieu  ! 
To-morrow  I  will  be  with  you  once  more ;  so 
let  me  say  with  Juliet,  "  Wait  but  a  little,  I  will 
come  again." 


i 

1 
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*'  No  wonder,  Mary,  that  thy  story 

Touches  all  hearts — for  there  we  see 
The  soul's  corruption  and  its  glory, 
Its  death  and  life  combined  in  thee." 

MooiiE. 


II. 


I. 


"  That  people  once 
So  famed,  wliom  God  Himself  vouciisafed  to  call 
His  chosen  race,  and  with  a  guardian  hand 
Deigned  to  protect." 

Hayes. 

'*  The  sun  was  sliedding  its  last  rajs  over  tlie 
land  of  Israel,  and  the  golden  tints  of  day  were 
already  fast  giving  place  to  the  more  sombre  grey 
of  the  evening ;  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the 
western  hills,  yet  still  gilded  them  with  his  last 
rays,  as  if  unwilling  to  depart,  and  the  imposing 
eminence  of  Mount  Moriah  glittered  amidst  the 
fast  spreading  darkness,  with  its  golden  temple, 
which  rose  towards  the  sky  from  the  shades 
which  already  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
like  the  sun  itself  from  the  ever-rolling  waves  of 
the  ocean. 

And  well  might  the  great  city,  spread  out 
before  us  at  this  moment,  be  compared  to  a  sea, 
for  Hke  the  heaving  waves  of  its  prototype,  the 
ever-rolling  billows  of  human  passions  were  con- 
stantly agitating  the  holy  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God  that  was  so  soon  to 
be  destroyed  and  levelled  to  the  ground,  stood 
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upon  Sion  in  all  its  glory  and  all  its  beauty,  the 
proud  capital  of  a  proud  nation. 

Around  it  were  stretched  in  every  direction  the 
three  walls  which  fortified  it  on  almost  all  sides 
with  their  naany  towers,  and  over  them  arose  the 
three  hills,  the  two  principal  ones  on  which  the 
city  itself  was  built,  were  opposite  to  each  other. 
The  upper  market-place,  or  citadel,  as  it  was 
called  by  David,  was  the  highest ;  and  the  lower 
city  stood  upon  Mount  Acra  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pleasant  valley,  which  ran  between  the  two 
hills,  and  extended  as  far  as  Siloam.  By 
the  side  of  Mount  Acra  stands  Mount  Moriah, 
where  Abraham  sacrificed,  where  Solomon  built 
his  temple,  and  where  the  Mosque  of  Omer  rises 
to-day  to  shame  alike  the  Jews  and  the  Chris- 
tians. Anciently,  this  hill  was  lower  than  the 
others,  but  the  Asamoneans  joined  it  to  the  city 
by  filling  up  the  valley  that  lay  between  with 
earth,  and  thus  almost  succeeded  in  joining  the 
city  to  the  temple,  and  ever  since  then,  Acra  has 
been  gradually  reduced  in  height,  but  in  the 
days  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  temple  of 
Herod  rose  high  above  the  lower  city  and  formed 
the  most  attractive  and  imposing  feature  of  the 
general  panorama.  Thus  Jerusalem,  built  on  the 
top  of  elevated  hills,  was  encircled  by  walls  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  deep  valleys  and 
ravines. 

But  let  us  pass  the  gates  and  enter  the  town 
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itself.  The  day,  with  all  its  cares  and  labours, 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  numerous  inhabitants  of 
the  busy  city  were  fast  seeking  their  homes.  The 
streets  were  almost  deserted,  except  by  a  few 
Eoman  soldiers,  who  were  lazily  returning  to 
their  quarters ;  but  in  one  part  of  the  city  there 
was  still  great  animation  and  life ;  the  square 
before  a  large  and  imposing  house,  evidently  the 
residence  of  some  important  Jew,  was  full  of 
idlers  and  stall -keepers,  who  contributed  to 
form  almost  a  crowd,  which  was  continually 
increased  by  passing  loiterers,  who  seemed  to  find 
an  irresistible  attraction  before  that  house,  for 
they  all  stopped  in  the  square  before  it  as  if  they 
were  anxiously  awaiting  some  extraordinary  sight. 

There  seemed  also  to  be  great  animation  going 
on  inside  the  dwelling,  for  floods  of  light  issued 
from  the  narrow  windows,  and  every  now  and  then 
richly  dressed  ladies  and  busy  servants  were  seen 
passing  between  the  lights  and  the  curious  eyes 
of  the  observers  outside.  A  great  feast  was 
evidently  going  on,  and  to  it,  most  likely,  were 
repairing  two  Eoman  soldiers,  who,  covering 
their  glittering  armour  mth  their  long  capes, 
were  making  their  way,  as  soldiers  only  can  do, 
through  the  crowd  towards  the  palatial  residence 
before  them. 

Let  us  approach  them  and  hear  what  they  are 
saying. 

*'  Oh,  Martinian,  that  I  should  live  to  witness 
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this  day !  Why  did  I  ever  leave  my  home 
and  my  country  to  become  the  slave  of  such  a 
passion ;  why  did  I  ever  see  her,  and  once  seeing 
her,  why  did  not  I  drop  dead  at  her  feet  sooner 
than  live  on  and  see  her  becr)me  the  wife  of 
another ! " 

"  By  Jove,  Sartorius,  if  you  feel  her  loss  so 
deeply,  why  do  you  come  to  her  wedding  % " 

"  Because  I  must  see  her  once  more  before  she 
is  completely  lost  to  me  ;  because  I  must  see  the 
ceremony  with  my  own  eyes  before  I  can  make 
up  my  mind  to  believe  it." 

"  I  could  never  have  supposed  you  capable  of 
such  a  passion,  although  I  must  confess  the 
Jewess  is  a  lovely  little  creature,  and  if  what  I 
have  heard  be  true,  her  betrothed  is  a  horrible 
old  Jew,  one  of  those  who  lend  money  in  the 
temple  yonder ;  a  miser  and  a  usurer  as  well  as  a 
Jew.  I  suppose  he  is  as  rich  as  their  king  Solo- 
mon, of  whom  they  are  always  speaking,  when 
she  can  prefer  him  to  you." 

"  And  what  is  it  to  me,"  went  on  the  discon- 
solate lover,  "  even  if  he  is  as  rich  as  Solomon, 
and  as  wise,  and  as  handsome  !  She  will  never 
love  him — never." 

"  Are  you  so  sure  of  that,  Sartorius  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  the  girl  is  mad  to  love  an  old 
Jew,  after  having  loved  a  Eoman  centurion  ? " 

**By  Jupiter,  you  are  not  vain!  Ah!  ah! 
But  you  have  no  idea  yet,  my  young  friend,  of 
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Avoman's  powers  of  loving.  Woman,  you  must 
know,  is  a  strange  animal  :  her  existence  is  love, 
but  her  love  changes  with  the  wind,  and  Ls  as 
fickle  ;  no  one  can  ever  tell  from  which  quarter 
the  wind  will  blow.  I  believe  that  what  those  hea- 
venly creatures  love,  is  not  so  much  theii'  lovers 
as  love  itself.  Cupid  is  the  god  of  all  women, 
for  they  are  alike  all  over  the  world,  be  they 
Jews,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Eomans,  or  Britons. 
Adonis  may  be  theii'  idol  to-day,  Apollo  to-mor- 
row, and  Mars  the  day  after,  but  these  are  only 
mediums  through  whom  they  worship  the  god  of 
gods — Cupid — who  was  himself  the  son  of  a 
coquette." 

The  young  soldier,  whom  I  shall  in  future 
call  Martinian,  smiled  at  his  friend's  tirade,  and 
after  some  minutes,  during  which  they  made 
several  vain  attempts  to  cross  the  square,  he 
said, — 

"  Your  speech,  Sartorius,  sounds  very  learned, 
but  I  am  convinced  that,  at  least,  in  one  case 
it  won't  hold  true.  I  am  as  convinced  that 
Mariamne  loves  me,  as  any  man  can  be  of 
woman's  love.  You  know  that  when,  two  years 
ago>  we  left  together  the  glorious  shores  of  our 
native  Tiber,  I  had  the  same  opinion  of  women 
that  you  still  entertain  ;  I  had  loved,  or  thought 
I  had  loved,  many  women ;  I  had  heard  them 
swear  eternal  love  thousands  of  times,  and  I 
suppose  T  did  the  same,  and  yet,  when   1  left 
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Eome,  my  heart  was  as  free  as  yours,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal ;  I  took  all  women  to  be  alike 
vain  and  foolish,  consummate  hypocrites,  who 
only  cared  for  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  but 
since  those  days  I  have  changed  my  opinion  of 
their  sex.  The  beautiful  and  pure  maiden  who 
lives  in  that  house  has  taught  me  to  appreciate 
women  for  what  they  are  worth.  Ah,  Martinian  ! 
I  love  that  girl  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  and  to 
think  that  I  must  lose  her — lose  her  for  ever  ! 
Ah  !  do  you  know  that  it  almost  makes  me  wish 
I  had  been  born  a  Jew,  that  I  might  marry  her  ? 
In  sober  earnest,  Martinian,  I  would  gladly  give 
away  my  rights  of  a  Koman  citizen,  to  become  the 
husband  of  Mariamne." 

His  friend  only  laughed  at  this  discourse,  and 
said  something  about  its  being  fortunate  that  such 
an  exchange  could  not  be  made. 

A  few  seconds  afterwards  they  had  entered  the 
house  where  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  follow 
them,  for  you  know,  dearest  Walter,  that  for 
us  free  spirits,  there  can  be  no  secrets,  for  our 
sight  can  penetrate  all  material  obstacles,  and 
view  every  object  and  every  action  in  its  true 
light,  even  from  the  distant  stars  of  the  Milky 
Way,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  distant 
from  your  little  earth. 

The  house  to  which  I  am  now  going  to  take 
you  was  a  large  mansion,  situated  in  the  richest 
quarter  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  city  it  was  one  of 
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the  fmest  residences.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
most  beautifully  decorated  and  brilliantly  lighted ; 
for  a  marriage  feast  was  going  to  take  place  in  it, 
and  you  know  the  important  position  that  these 
ceremonies  held  in  the  old  Jewish  times. 

The  spacious  hall,  as  well  as  the  great  court- 
yard which  lay  behind  it,  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers,  while  hundreds  of  silver  lamps,  sus- 
pended from  the  marble  galleries,  served  to  turn 
the  old  house  into  a  perfect  paradise.  But  the 
centre  of  attraction  was  in  the  great  saloon  beyond 
the  court-yard,  where  a  canopy  had  been  erected 
for  the  ceremony 'which  was  so  soon  to  be  solemn- 
ized, and  round  which  the  numerous  friends  and 
relations  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  already 
grouped. 

In  a  little  chamber  up-stairs,  whose  large  ever- 
open  windows  gave  access  to  that  hanging  garden 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  so  indispensable  to  all 
Eastern  homes,  was  the  bride,  surrounded  by  her 
young  friends  and  favourite  slaves,  preparing  her- 
self for  the  ceremony  that  was  so  soon  to  change 
her  whole  existence. 

Behold  a  beautiful  creature  of  scarcely  fifteen 
summers,  so  that  even  in  the  east  she  was  a  very 
young  bride ;  she  was  a  brunette,  and  had  long 
black  hair,  which  hung  in  loose  ringlets  under  her 
marriage  crown  of  white  linen,  over  which  she 
wore  a  beautiful  tiara  of  precious  stones,  the 
brilliancy  of  which   could  scarcely  outshine  her 
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briglit  beaming  eyes,  which  were  of  that  long 
almond  shape  that  the  Spanish  poets  so  delight 
in  giving  to  their  heroines.  She  was  beautiful  in 
every  way,  and  yet  a  certain  air  of  melancholy 
overshadowed  her  perfect  features,  and  her  eyes, 
naturally  so  beautiful,  were  to-day  downcast, 
and  the  eyelids  swollen,  as  if  she  had  been  weep- 
ing, as  indeed  one  might  suppose,  when  one 
remarked  her  long  and  glossy  eyelashes,  which 
still  retained  the  moisture  of  recent  tears.  Her 
mouth,  too,  that  little  rosebud,  which  seemed 
only  made  to  smile,  and  whose  sweet  little 
dimples  varied  slightly  on  either  side,  exhibited 
tliat  day  but  a  melancholy  smile,  which  was  all 
the  sadder  when  she  tried  to  look  pleased,  and 
laugh.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  unhappy, 
and  that  the  marriage  in  which  she  was  to  play 
the  principal  part  w^as  not  of  her  choice. 

She  was  splendidly  attired  in  a  long  flowing 
robe  of  a  soft  and  delicate  texture,  richly  em- 
broidered in  silver  and  pearls,  and  as  she  stood 
in  the  midst  of  her  young  companions,  the  most 
beautiful  of  them  all,  as  well  as  the  most  richly 
adorned,  one  might  easily  have  taken  her  for  one 
of  those  beautiful  virgins  whom  the  old  Mexicans 
used  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  to  appease  theii* 
anger,  or  win  some  new  favours  at  their  hands ; 
and  indeed  she  did  look  like  a  victim  on  her  way 
to  the  altar,  such  were  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
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weariness  and  misery  which  were  pictured  on  that 
Ibeautifnl  countenance. 

Finding  the  little  chamber  too  warm,  the  lovely 
bride  stepped  into  the  garden  outside,  which  had 
been  planted  on  the  top  of  the  lower  story,  and 
she  requested  her  companions  to  let  her  remain 
there  alone,  and  these,  who  one  and  all  seemed 
to  pity  their  young  friend  from  the  depth  of  their 
hearts,  acceded  to  her  request. 

Night  had  now  fairly  set  in,  and  with  it  the 
ever  soft  and  balmy  air  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  came  to  soothe  the  young  girl  in  her 
grief  mth  its  refreshing  breeze,  which  she  inhaled 
with  avidity,  as  if  she  fain  would  fly  with  it 
away  from  that  home  and  the  man  who  was  so 
soon  to  be  her  husband.  The  moon  too,  that 
soothing  and  kind  companion  of  the  sad,  had 
now  risen,  and  its  silver  rays  traversing  the 
cloudless  blue  sky  above  fell  upon  the  sleeping 
city,  lighting  now  a  turret,  now  a  grove,  until  it 
was  lost  towards  the  west,  behind  the  great 
obscure  mass  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  and  Mount 
Olivet  which  rose  high  behind  the  temple. 

Upon  this  roof,  which  commanded  such  a  fine 
panorama  of  the  city,  the  tender  care  of  a  father 
had  arranged  a  parterre  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers,  with  nooks  and  arbours,  decorated  ^vitli 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  every  description,  where  a 
pleasant  shade  could  be  found  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day.     Around  it,  there  was  a  high 
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parapet  of  stone,  whicli  formed  the  top  of  the 
facade  outside,  and  looked  over  the  square  in 
front  of  the  building. 

The  young  girl  took  her  seat  upon  this  parapet, 
and  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  crowded  square 
below,  she  remained  for  some  time  lost  in  a  deep 
reverie.  Suddenly  the  noise  of  merry  music 
inside  the  house  brought  her  back  to  the  sad 
reality,  and  she  burst  into  a  torrent  of  warm, 
passionate  tears,  which  seemed  to  relieve  her 
bosom  after  the  cruel  smiles  of  indifference  with 
which  she  had,  until  then,  been  obliged  to  hide 
her  true  feelings. 

When  she  again  looked  up,  the  shadow  of  a 
man  stood  between  her  and  the  silver-like  reflec- 
tion of  the  cloudless  moon.  She  started  up,  and 
the  next  moment  found  herself  in  the  arms  of 
her  former  lover,  Sartorius,  the  Eoman  centurion, 
whom  we  followed  across  the  square. 

For  a  long  time  they  remained  clasped  in  each 
other's  embrace,  the  steel-covered  arms  of  the 
soldier  forming  a  chain  around  her  slight  waist, 
while  her  tender  and  graceful  form  lay  pressed 
to  his  manly  breast. 

"Ah,  Mariamne.  My  lovely  Mariamne,"  he 
said  at  last,  his  voice  trembling  witli  emotion, 
**  so  thou  wilt  go  from  me  for  ever?  So  thou  wilt 
give  thyself  away  to  another  ? " 

"/give  myself  away  I  Ah,  Sartorius  !  if  you 
knew   all,    you    would  feel  more  pity  for  me ; 
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but  know,  that  though  the  wife  of  another,  thy 
remembrance  can  never  be  effaced  from  my 
heart ;  I  have  loved  thee,  ah !  God  alone  knows 
how  much,  but  time  has  proved  I  did  but  too 
fondly  dream — it  was  all  a  dream — a  happy, 
happy  dream.  Oh,  let  us  forget  it,  Sartorius,  as 
best  we  can  ....  away,  deceitful  dream,  away ! " 

"You  ask  me  to  forget  thee,  Mariamne,  thee 
whom  I  so  love  !  Oh  impossible,  impossible,  you 
say  you  love  me,  and  with  the  same  breath  you 
bid  me  forget  you ;  do  you  think  I  have  no  heart 
in  my  breast  ?  for  with  those  words  of  love  you 
only  increase  my  desires  and  strengthen  my  suf- 
ferings. Oh,  ye  gods !  alter  my  fate,  or  else 
change  my  heart !  " 

.   "Thou   shouldst  pray  to  Jehovah,   Sartorius. 
He  alone  can  hear  thy  prayer." 

"  To  Jehovah  I  to  that  cruel  God  of  yours  who 
is  the  sole  cause  of  all  our  sufferings — to  that 
unnatural  and  unjust  god,  who  delights  in 
torturing  his  children,  and  calls  himself  an  angry 
and  jealous  god,  who  will  not  let  two  hearts  be 
united  by  the  ties  of  matrimony  when  they 
happen  to  be  of  different  religions,  though  he 
unites  them  in  affection  and  in  love.  I  pray  to 
that  God  ?  Ah,  Mariamne,  no,  no,  not  even  you 
can  persuade  me  to  do  that." 

Suddenly  the  young  girl  sprung  out  of  the 
centurion's  arms,  and  stood  erect  before  him 
enveloped  in  her  long  bridal  veil,  her  numerous 
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jewels  sparkling  in  the  moon -light  like  so  many- 
glittering  stars. 

"  Revile  not  my  God ! "  she  exclaimed,  al- 
most fiercely.  "Thou  must  go,"  she  added,  in 
a  tremulous  voice.  "  Thy  presence  here  this 
night  might  ruin  me  for  ever.  Behind  that 
arbour  there  is  a  stair,  at  the  bottom  of  it  thou 
wilt  find  a  door  which  will  let  you  out  into  the 
street ;  go,  go,  or  I  should  never  be  able  to  go 
through  the  ceremony." 

"  You  speak  of  that  accursed  ceremony  when  I 
swear  to  thee  an  eternal  fidelity,  when  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  thee.'' 

"  Oh,  Sartorius,  stop,  stop,  I  am  still  a  virgin 
though  in  the  habiliments  of  a  bride." 

*'  Yes  ;  your  hair  is  perfumed  with  the  roses  of 
Jericho,  and  your  bosom  is  adorned  with  the 
jewels  he  has  given  you,  but  in  your  heart,  in 
that  heart  which  still  beats  for  me,  in  spite  of 
all  the  weight  of  jewellery  with  which  they  have 
tried  to  smother  it,  you  are  not  a  bride,  for  your 
countenance  gives  the  lie  to  that  cursed  veil, 
which  is  but  the  base  price  of  pride  and  infamy." 

"  Do  not  curse  this  poor  veil,  for  hidden  under 
it  I  may,  perhaps,  conceal  my  sorrow  and  my 
tears.  Oh  Jehovah !  with  mercy  such  as  thou 
used  to  bestow  upon  the  daughters  of  Israel,  hear 
the  prayer  that  I  offer  thee  in  my  trouble  ! " 

"  If  that  God  you  invoke  be  a  God  indeed,  let 
him  save  you  from  the  traitor's  hands,  and  aid 
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me  in  protecting  this  poor  victim  of  selfish  pride 
from  the  grasp  of  the  wicked.  You  saj  that 
through  that  arbour  there  is  a  stair  ^\'hich  leads 
into  the  street  .  .  .  come,  then,  through  it  with 
me  ;  let  us  abandon  this  house  and  the  bride- 
groom who  awaits  thee  below,  and  in  a  distant 
land  seek  that  happiness  which  thy  cruel  and  un- 
natural father  denies  thee." 

"  To  fly,  to  fly  away !  Ah,  Sartorius,  you 
know  not  what  you  propose  ;  accursed  by  heaven, 
despised  by  all,  no  house  would  give  us  shelter, 
no  shore  would  harbour  us  from  God's  rao-e,  and, 
tossed  by  the  winds  and  broken  by  tempests,  our 
heads  would  never  find  rest.  Wanderino-  and 
miserable,  at  war  with  God  and  man,  where 
should  we  find  repose  ?  No  corner  of  the  earth, 
however  distant,  would  give  us  shelter  ;  cursed 
during  our  lives,  cursed  after  death,  misery  alone 
would  be  our  everlasting  punishment." 

The  handsome  Eoman  stood  erect  before  her, 
with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breastplate,  which 
shone  like  a  mirror  when  the  rays  of  the  moon  fell 
upon  it,  and  two  tears  stole  from  his  eyes,  leaving 
a  deep  trace  behind  them  upon  his  manly  cheek. 
To  love  that  beautiful  being,  and  to  be  forced 
to  fly  from  her, — to  love  her,  and  to  see  her 
wedded  to  another,  was  indeed  more  than  any 
man  could  have  borne.  But  she  commanded 
him  to  go,  and  he  felt  he  must  obey  her,  for  he 
well  knew  that  for   her  the  ancient  customs  of 
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her  race  and  its  peculiar  laws  were  lialf  her  exis- 
tence. But  he  would  not  give  her  up  without 
one  last  ejffort. 

"  You  see  that  dark  building  there,  beyond  the 
temple,  it  is  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  Pilate's  army,  there  we  shall  be  safe, 
the  grand  priest  of  Venus  will  unite  us  for  ever- 
more, and  thou  wilt  be  mine.  Come,  come  Mari- 
amne,  is  it  possible  that  you  prefer  a  fancied 
duty  to  my  love  ? " 

A  change  came  suddenly  over  her  countenance, 
she  turned  pale,  and  her  beautiful  eyes  met  his, 
but  her  hesitation  only  lasted  a  second,  for  it  went 
as  soon  as  it  had  come,  and  now  a  deep  crimson 
covered  her  burning  cheeks.  One  might  have 
thou2:ht  that  she  was  ashamed  of  the  idea  which 
had  for  a  moment  possessed  her.  With  a  firm  step 
she  sprang  to  the  parapet,  which  alone  protected 
the  terrace  from  the  square  below,  and,  with  all  the 
agility  of  her  extreme  youth,  she  leaped  upon  it. 

"  If  thou  wilt  not  go,  tempter,"  she  exclaimed, 
"I'll  throw  myself  headlong  into  the  street.  As  I 
live,  I'll  do  it ;  there  is  the  stair,  go !  .  .  .  go !  " 

Sartorius  said  no  more  ;  he  looked  at  her  in 
silence,  and,  with  a  slow  but  firm  step,  he  gained 
the  arbour  she  had  indicated,  and  disappeared 
behind  the  jasmines  which  concealed  the  staii'- 
case. 

When  he  had  gone,  she  came  down  from  her 
elevated  but  dangerous  position,   went   straight 
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to  the  arbour  and  locked  the  door,  but  she  had 
not  strength  for  more,  and  she  sank  fainting  upon 
the  marble  pavement,  clasping  the  key  to  her 
breast. 

When  her  young  friends  came  to  look  for  her 
thej  found  her  still  lying  in  the  arbour,  and  it 
was  only  after  some  time,  and  thanks  to  the 
restoratives  which  they  made  her  inhale,  that 
she  at  last  recovered,  and  was  carried,  in  a 
half  unconscious  state,  into  the  great  saloon, 
where  her  father  and  her  brideOTOom  had  awaited 
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her  arrival  with  much  impatience. 

A  contract  was  then  read,  stipulating  the  con- 
ditions of  the  marriage,  and  the  most  observant  of 
the  many  persons  present  noticed  that  the  bride- 
groom's small  eyes  sparkled  when  mention  was 
made  of  her  enormous  wealth.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  man,  of  large  proportions,  this  Benjamin 
Ben  Isaac,  with  a  long  reddish  beard  which 
reached  to  his  waist ;  he  was  rather  poorly,  naj 
almost  meanly  adorned  for  such  an  occasion ; 
which  circumstance  coincided  perfectly  with  the 
character  attributed  to  him  generally  by  the 
young  men  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  he  used  to 
lend  sums  of  money  at  considerable  interest. 
But  he  was  a  leading  Jew,  come  of  a  very  good 
family,  and  enormously  rich,  so  that  the  pride  of 
Naphtali  was  gratified  in  every  way  by  this  mar- 
riao'e  for  his  daughter. 

Mariamne's  father  stood  just  behind  her  under 

II.  L 
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the  silken  canopy  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
room ;  he  at  all  events  was  most  gorgeously  ap- 
parelled, and  felt  prouder  than  ever — so  proud, 
indeed,  that  his  behaviour  was  offensive  to  Annas, 
the  high-priest,  who  was  there  with  his  family, 
and  who  was  also  a  very  pompous  man,  and  one 
of  great  influence,  as  Josephus  tells  us  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Jews. 

But  the  marriage  was  solemnised  at  last  by  the 
Eabbi  in  attendance,  and  after  having  broken  the 
glass  which  indicated  that  the  covenant  was  con- 
cluded, and  that  Mariamne  was  for  ever  wedded 
to  Ben  Isaac,  the  company  retired  in  procession  to 
the  illuminated  garden,  where  a  sumptuous  supper 
awaited  them. 

This  festival  was  a  long  affair,  and  a  very 
wearisome  one  for  the  poor  bride,  who  reclined  on 
the  same  couch  with  her  husband,  and  ate  out  of 
the  same  plate  with  him,  according  to  the  Eastern 
custom.  But  all  things  in  this  world  come  to  an 
end  sooner  or  later,  and  at  last,  when  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  were  already  gilding  the 
Eastern  sky,  Ben  Isaac  conducted  his  bride  to  her 
new  home  in  a  brilliant  and  gay  procession,  which 
was  accompanied  by  torches  and  dancing-girls, 
who  played  soft  music  all  the  way. 

AU  was  mirth  and  gladness  around  them,  all 
seemed  happy  and  joyful,  except  the  poor  bride, 
who  sat  motionless  on  her  horse,  and  wept  bitterly 
under  her  bridal  veil. 


II. 


"  Though  new  the  frame 
Thy  soul  inhabits  now,  I've  tracked  its  flame 
For  many  an  age,  in  every  chance  and  change 
Of  that  existence  through  whose  varied  range, 
As  through  a  torch-race,  where,  from  hand  to  hand, 
The  flying  youths  transmit  their  shining  brand, 
From  frame  to  frame  the  unextinguished  soul 
Eapidly  passes,  till  it  reach  the  goal." 

T.  Moore. 

I  FEAR  tlie  foregoing  events,  my  dear  "Walter, 
need  an  explanation ;  for  no  doubt  you  believe 
the  characters  I  liave  introduced  in  my  bistory 
to  be  new,  when,  if  you  were  aware  of  the  whole 
truth,  you  would  discover  them  to  be  your  oldest 
and  most  beloved  friends. 

I  have  already  told  you  many  times  that  true 
love  is  never  lost,  and  that  those  who  so  curiously 
seem  to  be  attracted  towards  us  have  been  linked 
with  us,  through  former  existences,  by  ties  far 
more  ancient  than  you  can  imagine  while  on  the 
earth,  where  only  one  small  part  of  your  existence 
is  revealed  to  you. 

You  know  now  that  it  requires  several  lives  on 
earth  before  anything  like  symjDathy  and  true  de- 
votion can  be  arrived  at  between  two  spuits. 
Thus  you  have  seen  how  in  Central  India  we  were 
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thrown  together  about  2500  years  ago,  and  can 
understand  that  an  acquaintance  thus  unfavour- 
ably begun,  could  not  continue  without  expiation. 
Like  all  things,  it  was  destined  to  progress,  and 
since  then  we  have  been  constantly  incarnated  side 
by  side,  and  side  by  side  we  have  lived  through 
countless  ages,  until  our  love  has  become  what 
it  is. 

Now  the  Koman  centurion,  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking  to  you  this  evening,  was  no  other 
than  your  own  self;  and  in  like  manner  the 
beautiful  Jewish  girl,  Mariamne,  was  she  whom 
in  your  previous  existence  had  loved  you  so  well, 
the  gentle  and  devoted  Pastophora,  and  the  same 
whom,  in  this  your  present  earth  life,  bore  you 
in  her  bosom  with  unselfish  maternal  love  .... 
your  own  dear  Mother. 

Thus  you  see  the  true  mystery  of  love,  and  that 
it  is  an  endless  chain  of  afiection  that  binds  us  to 
one  another,  and  has  made  us  what  we  are. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  that  other  Eoman  soldier 
whom  I  have  called  Martinian,  and  who  played 
such  an  important  part  in  our  spirit's  history,  was 
no  other  than  he  who  in  the  present  is  our  own 
dear  child,  the  fruit  of  our  earthly  love — our 
Eaphael,  whom  we  have  both  so  loved  in  the  past, 
and  who  has  sought  us  once  more  to  continue  his 
career  of  progress  by  your  side. 

Oh  love  him,  dear  husband — love  him  for  his 
OTv^n  sake  as  well  as  for  mine,  for  he  has  always 
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been  your  friend  and  companion  tlirougli  the  ages, 
and  it  is  sympathy  and  affection  that  has  once 
more  drawn  him  to  your  side. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  history,  or  the  night 
will  wane  before  I  have  half  done,  and  I  have  yet 
very  much  to  tell  you  .  .  .  Ah,  Walter !  I  am  so 
glad  that  you  forget  all  your  past,  and  that  you 
cannot  recall  any  of  your  former  existences ; 
for  thus  I  can  go  over  them  all  once  more  with 
you,  and  live  again  by  your  side  in  that  past 
which  has  been  so  dear  to  our  spirits. 

But  enough  of  this.  Two  years  before  the  un- 
happy wedding  of  poor  Mariamne,  you  had  left 
Eome  with  Martinian,  (now  our  darling,  Raphael, 
then  a  young  man  hke  yourself,  and  your  chosen 
friend  and  comjDanion)  to  join  the  Roman  army  in 
Judea,  under  the  governor  of  the  province,  Pontius 
Pilate. 

The  principal  post  of  the  Roman  army  was  at 
Caesarea,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Samaria,  but  during 
the  great  Je^vash  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  the 
governor  and  his  troops  took  up  their  abode  in 
that  city,  so  that  by  his  presence  he  might  pre- 
vent any  disturbances  arising  from  the  gathering 
together  of  so  many  people. 

Caius  Sartorius  and  Martinian  (you  must  ex- 
cuse me,  dearest  Walter,  if  I  speak  of  you  in  the 
third  person,  and  call  you  by  the  name  you  then 
bore,  for  I  am  oblig^ed  to  do  so  in  order  to  render 
my  history  intelligible  and  consistent)  were  both 
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centurions,  that  is  to  say,  officers,  for  althougli 
literally  the  word  "  centurion  "  means  the  captain 
of  a  hundred  men,  it  was  used  generally  as 
meaning  "  an  officer,"  without  regard  to  the  actual 
number  of  men  he  might  command.  Caius  Sar- 
torius  and  Martinian,  I  repeat,  were  thus  centu- 
rions in  the  Eoman  army,  and  as  such,  were 
obliged  to  repair  to  the  capital  whenever  the  com- 
panies to  which  they  belonged  moved  thither. 

During  one  of  their  sojourns  at  Jerusalem, 
which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  great  Jewish 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  the  two  young  men  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  very  rich  Jew,  by  name 
Nephtali,  who  had  an  only  daughter,  whose  beauty, 
according  to  all  accounts,  excelled  all  description 
and  surpassed  all  imagination. 

From  the  very  first  Mariamne  and  Sartorius  felt 
irresistibly  drawn  to  each  other,  a  feeling  which 
they  could  hardly  explain  to  themselves,  having 
forgotten  all  the  ties  that  had  linked  them  together 
in  their  previous  existence.  Their  love  was  there- 
fore at  first  sight,  as  loves  of  this  kind  generally 
appear  to  be,  and  in  less  than  a  week  the  Jewish 
maiden  and  the  Eoman  soldier  had  become  the 
most  devoted  of  lovers. 

Caius  Sartorius  lost  no  time  in  asking  her  hand 
from  her  father,  but  Nephtali  was  a  proud  and 
stubborn  Jew,  who  despised  foreigners,  and  had 
a  perfect  hatred  of  the  Eomans,  who  then 
governed  his  country,  to  his  great  indignation.  He 
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therefore  received  the  young  centurion's  proposal 
with  the  greatest  disdain,  and  simply  answered 
by  a  quotation  from  the  Bible  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  chosen  people  should  neither  seek  bride  nor 
brideoq-oom  amoDo;st  the  heathen  nations." 

He  remonstrated  with  his  daughter,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  fondly  loved,  about  this  passing  infatu- 
ation, as  he  chose  to  call  it,  and  as  the  best  way 
of  putting  an  end  to  it  at  once,  he  determined  to 
marry  her  as  soon  as  possible  to  some  Jew,  worthy 
by  his  position  and  means,  of  becoming  his  child's 
husband,  and  the  successor  to  his  property. 

But  the  young  girl's  love  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
eradicated ;  a  love  that  had  been  so  powerfid  in 
her  previous  existence  as  to  have  made  her  capable 
of  sacrificing  her  own  life  for  another,  could  not 
be  thus  smothered  at  the  bidding  of  a  proud, 
worldly-minded  father.  But  he,  regardless  of  her 
unhappiness,  would  not  hearken  to  her  prayers, 
nor  listen  to  her  sobs,  nor  even  be  moved  by  her 
tears. 

"Thou,  a  daughter  of  Israel  must  not  throw 
thyself  away  upon  one  of  thy  country's  bitterest 
enemies.  I  would  rather  see  thee  dead,  my  child, 
than  wedded  to  a  heathen  dog." 

At  last,  after  a  little  search,  he  found  a  bride- 
groom after  his  own  heart  in  Benjamin  Isaac,  a 
middle-aged  Jew,  enormously  rich,  to  whom  he 
himself  proposed  this  marriage,  and  offered  forth- 
with his  daughter's  hand. 
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Ben  Isaac  was  a  money  lender,  and  conse- 
qnently  avaricious  in  the  extreme.  In  spite  of  the 
enormous  wealth  which  it  was  supposed  he  pos- 
sessed, he  lived  almost  in  misery,  and  denied  him- 
self all  the  pleasures  of  life  to  add  a  few  obolus 
to  his  hidden  treasure.     No  wonder,   therefore,  \ 

that  he  received  Nephtali's  proposal  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  joy,  for  Mariamne  was  his  only 
child,  and  would  naturally  inherit  his  enormous 
wealth.  For  her  loveliness  and  her  tender 
youth  he  did  not  in  the  least  care  ;  that  beautiful 
girl  who  had  turned  half  the  young  men's  heads 
of  Jerusalem,  was  for  him  only  the  money  bill 
which  would  bring  him  in  due  time  a  second 
fortune  to  add  to  his  own.  He  thus  eagerly 
counted  her  darics,  not  her  charms. 

Nephtali  felt  that  a  great  weight  had  fallen 
from  his  shoulders  when  this  betrothment  had 
been  finally  arranged,  and  he  considered  that  his 
daughter's  happiness  was  secured  with  this  worthy 
old  Jew  for  a  husband,  his  own  mission  accom- 
plished, and  his  great  duty  as  a  father  performed, 
when  he  had  found  such  a  wealthy  and  noble 
husband  for  his  Mariamne.  Ah  1  he  little  knew 
what  marriage  really  means,  and  the  mutual  trials 
of  affection  which  must  first  precede  it,  without 
which  this  sacrament,  instituted  by  God  and  one 
of  the  holiest  and  purest  of  His  laws,  is  turned  into 
the  most  criminal  and  abominable  of  earthly  bar- 
gains.    But  what  could  he  know  of  love,  or  of 
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s}Tiipathy  ?  He  was  a  worldly-minded  man,  the 
spiiitual  side  of  whose  nature  was  undeveloped, 
and  who  had  never  thought  of,  or  pondered  on 
better  thins^s,  or  known  auo^ht  but  the  limited  and 
narrow-minded  ideas  peculiar  to  his  calling  % 

The  union  of  man  and  wife  should  be  one  of 
love  and  sjTiipathy,  although  men  have  unhappily 
turned  it  into  a  worldly  alliance,  according  to  the 
desires  of  their  nature.  It  should  be  first  of  all 
spiritual,  and  should  have  its  origin,  as  it  will  have 
its  eternal  duration,  in  the  spiritual  world.  They 
who  make  an  earthly  object  of  it,  sin  against 
heaven  and  against  God,  for  they  smother  the 
sentiments  of  their  better  nature  to  listen  to 
the  worldly  voice  of  their  selfish  instincts. 
They  sacrifice  the  noblest  sentiments  of  their 
hearts  to  the  interested  calculations  of  theii' 
worldly-minded  brains. 

Mariamne's  father  in  seekins;  a  husband  for 
his  daughter,  was  completely  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  his  proud  and  grasping  race,  and 
attended  only  to  the  material  precept  of  his  law  ; 
forgetting  completely  the  great  moral  harm  that 
he  was  doing  her,  and  the  evils  which  later  on,  it 
would  certainly  occasion,  and  which  would  greatly 
outweigh,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  ^'iew,  the 
advantages  which  he  fondly  thought  to  obtain  for 
her.  And  yet  he  loved  her,  for  she  was  his  only 
child,  and  he  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  his  own 
life  for  hers  !  but  then,  he  was  blinded,  as  so  many 
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others  are  to  this  very  day,  by  the  narrow-minded 
prejudices  of  race  and  society,  and,  to  prevent 
one  evil,  fell  into  a  much  greater  one. 

When  Mariamne  was  first  introduced  to  her 
future  husband,  she  was  overcome  with  disgust 
and  repulsion,  and  could  not  help  comparing  him 
with  the  handsome  young  Koman  who  loved  her 
so  well.  But  time,  by  degrees,  eflfaced  this  first 
impression  that  had  made  her  proposed  husband 
appear  so  odious  in  her  eyes,  and  when  the  much- 
dreaded  day  of  the  marriage  came,  she  met  it  with 
all  the  courage  of  a  self-sacrificing  heroine,  and  that 
fatal  hour  found  her  completely  resigned  to  her  sad 
fate  ;  for  she  too,  like  her  father,  bowed  humbly 
before  the  arbitrary  customs  of  her  race,  and,  like 
him,  was  an  innocent  victim  of  its  requirements 
and  its  superstitions.  It  was  not,  therefore,  so 
much  the  sense  of  obedience  which  she  owed  to 
her  father  that  made  her  shrink  from  Sartorius's 
proposed  flight,  as  that  sense  of  duty  to  the  con- 
ventionalities of  Jewish  society  which  was  so 
developed  even  in  her  pure  and  innocent  breast. 
Ah  !  if  society  could  but  answer  for  all  the  evils 
it  produces  with  its  narrow-minded  views  and 
common-place  morals ! 

Mariamne  became,  like  so  many  others,  a 
victim  to  society,  for,  rather  than  brave  its  anim- 
adversions, she  obeyed  her  father  in  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  and  the  only  opposition  which  he 
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ever  discovered  in  her,  was  in  her  mute  and 
silent,  but  bitter  sorrow,  which  haunted  him  for 
many  a  night  after  that  fatal  one,  in  which,  after 
the  marriage  feast,  she"  had  left  his  home  for 
another,  as  I  have  abeady  described. 


III. 


'  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime  ; 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine  ; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  zephyr  oppressed  with  perfume, 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom  ; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute  ; 
Wliere  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  hues  of  the  sky 
In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye  ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine? 
'Tis  the  clime  of  the  east ;  'tis  the  land  of  the  sun — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done  ? 
Oh !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lover's  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  they  tell." 

Lord  Byron. 

In  a  little  ante- chamber  adjoining  the  great 
banqueting  hall  in  Nephtali's  house,  our  friend 
Martinian  was  reclining  upon  a  couch  anxiously 
awaiting  Caius  Sartorius's  return,  and  amusing 
himself,  in  the  meantime,  by  trying  to  catch  the 
little  golden  fish  which  were  swimming  about  in 
the  marble  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
His  thoughts  seemed  to  be  far  away,  for  at  the 
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slightest  noise  from  the  adjoining  rooms,  he 
grasped  his  long  Eoman  dagger  with  his  strono- 
hand  as  if  he  dreaded  some  approaching  dano*er. 

He  was  a  true  Eoman,  of  manly  frame  and 
perfect  feature,  while  that  air  of  dignity  and 
distinction  which  so  characterised  the  conquerors 
of  the  old  world  was  expressed  in  every  move- 
ment of  his  athletic  body.  He  had  a  martial  air 
and  a  penetrating  expression  in  his  countenance 
which  was  bronzed  by  the  sun  of  many  east- 
ern campaigns ;  a  general  look  of  conscious 
power  and  command  revealed  itself  in  all  his 
person.  As  he  thus  lay  in  the  centre  of  that 
small  apartment,  playing  with  his  sword,  he 
might  easily  have  been  taken  for  Mars  himself, 
that  god-like  prototype  of  his  god-like  race. 

On  this  occasion,  he  seemed  really  concerned 
at  his  friend's  prolonged  absence,  for  he  loved 
him  well,  and  when  Sartorius  at  last  made 
his  appearance,  a  look  of  relief  seemed  to  lio-ht 
up  his  countenance  which  completely  changed  its 
expression. 

The  two  men  stood  for  some  moments  anxi- 
ously regarding  each  other  without  speaking,  as  if 
they  would  first  divine  each  other's  thoughts,  but 
at  last  Martinian  broke  this  oppressive  silence, 
but  only  with  a  single  inquii'ing  word. 

"WeU?  .   .  ." 

This  gave  relief  to  the  poor  loA'er,  who,  fall- 
ing on  his  companion's  breast,  burst  into  a  flood 
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of  passionate,  incoherent  words,  intermingled 
with  sobs  and  tears,  contrasting  intensely  with 
his  steel  covered  frame,  which  spoke  of  a  sterner 
and  more  self-commanding  nature. 

"  All  is  lost.  .  .  .  She  is  gone  from  me  for  ever. 
.  .  .  She  has  decided  to  be  his." 

In  vain  Martinian  tried  to  calm  him  and  offer 
him  some  consolation,  however  common  place; 
he  would  not  be  comforted. 

"  Cheer  up,  dear  friend,  cheer  up,  she  is  not 
worthy  of  those  tears." 

"  Not  worthy  !  "  quoth  Sartorius.  "  Oh  ! 
Martinian,  would  to  Jupiter  she  were  not,  for 
then  I  could  forget  her ;  but  she  is  a  goddess,  too 
good,  too  pure  even  for  Olympus.  It  is  /  who 
am  not  worthy  of  her.  I  who  would  sacrifice  her 
for  my  own  selfish  love." 

"  And  she  prefers  the  wealth  of  the  old  Jew  to 
your  love  ;  and  she  marries  him  when  she  loves 
you  ? " 

"  Ah,  Martinian  I  she  is  forced  to  do  it.  She 
hates  his  millions,  I  assure  you,  as  much  as  she 
hates  the  man." 

"  But  she  would  not  fly  with  you  all  the  same, 
as  any  Eoman  woman  would  have  done  in  her 
place." 

"  She  is  not  a  Eoman,  my  friend,  she  is  a 
Jewess,  and  Jewish  to  the  very  last." 

"  Oh,  the  accursed  race  !  Shall  I  ever  under- 
stand them  ?     There  is  something  most  mysteri- 
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ous  in  their  character  that  affects  all  their  actions. 
At  one  and  the  same  moment  they  are  the  idlest 
and  the  noblest,  the  most  splendid  and  the  most 
avaricious,  the  bravest  and  the  most  abject  nation 
of  all  those  that  go  to  form  this  empire.  I  must 
confess  that,  with  their  peculiar  laws,  their  one 
jealous  and  cruel  God,  and  their  contradictory 
morals,  they  are  a  problem  I  shall  never  solve. " 

"  And  I  should  never  advise  you,  my  friend,  to 
solve  it  as  I  have  done  ;  for  the  passions  which  that 
race  can  inspire  are  such  as  naught  can  overcome, 
naught  can  extinguish  ;  they  are  enthralling,  and 
can  make  of  a  man  at  once  the  happiest  and  the 
most  miserable  being  in  existence." 

"  Let  us  leave  them,  Sartorius.  I  dare  say 
Pilate  will  not  refuse  us  leave  of  absence.  Let 
us  quit  Jerusalem,  it  is  the  only  way  to  cure 
your  madness  ;  you  must  do  away  with  it,  or  it 
will  do  away  with  you.  Mariamne  is  lost  now, 
she  is  by  this  time  old  Isaac's  ^-ife,  and  will 
soon  forget  you  ;  let  us  forget  her  too.  After 
all,  what  is  that  foolish  girl  to  you,  a  noble 
Eoman,  a  centurion  of  her  glorious  army  ? 
There  are  plenty  of  beautiful  women  besides 
Mariamne,  who  would  only  be  too  happy  to  call 
you  their  master.  "Who  thinks  of  marriage  at 
your  age  ?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Magda- 
lene ? " 

*'  The  Magdalene  ...  let  me  try  to  recollect. 
Ah,  yes,  I  know  now ;  that  woman  who  created 
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such  scandal  the  other  day  in  the  Tetrarchy  of 
Antipas  1 " 

"  The  same,  she  is  a  charming  woman,  a 
perfect  goddess,  and  not  like  your  Mariamne,  over 
strict  in  her  views  of  Jewish  propriety.  Let  us 
go  to  her,  I  dare  say  she  will  soon  make  you  forget 
that  weak-minded,  foolish  girl.  Galilee  is  a  beau- 
tiful country,  a  perfect  paradise,  you  must  leave 
this  very  night.  I  will  see  the  Governor  and 
ask  him  for  the  required  licence  ;  but  I  will  not 
leave  you  alone  one  moment,  Martinian,  for  just 
now  you  are  mad,  and  therefore  you  are  danger- 
ous. Heaven  knows  what  you  would  do  if  I 
were  to  leave  you.  .  .  .  Come,  come,  dear  fellow, 
out  of  this  accursed  house.  Oh,  by  Jupiter !  I 
swear  to  you  that  this  night  will  hereafter  be 
impressed  upon  your  mind  more  vividly  than  you 
imagine." 

Sartorius  was  too  low  spirited  at  the  moment 
to  offer  any  resistance  to  his  friend's  determined 
mood,  so  he  followed  him  in  silence  to  Herod's 
Palace,  where  the  Eoman  Governor  was  then 
residing,  and  from  thence  after  having  obtained 
the  necessary  licence,  to  quit  Jerusalem,  to  Mar- 
tinian's  chambers  in  the  Tower  of  Antonia  over- 
looking the  temple,  where  they  sat  up  half  the 
night  making  preparations  for  their  hurried 
journey. 

The  sun  had  hardly  risen  on  the  morrow,  when 
our  two  friends,  mounted  on  their  magnificent 
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ctiargers,  might  have  been  seen  descending  the 
steep  slopes  outside  the  gates,  on  the  side  of  the 
new  city  of  Bezetha.  They  passed  to  the  left  of 
the  royal  caverns,  and  rode  on  in  silence  as  far 
-as  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  they  crossed  the  Kedron,  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight  of  the  yet  sleeping  city  behind 
them. 

The  journey  across  Judea  and  Samaria  is  a 
long,  wearisome  one,  uninteresting  at  any  time, 
and  much  more  so  to  our  two  friends,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  even  the  most  memorable 
events  of  Jewish  history,  and  who  cared  very 
little  for  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

At  last  they  reached  Nazareth,  where  they 
turned  towards  the  east  by  the  new  road  which 
led  to  Tiberias,  close  under  Mount  Tabor. 

A  few  more  miles,  and  another  ridge  of  moun- 
tains brought  them  to  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
the  tribe  of  Nephtali.  From  these  high  hills, 
which  seem  to  surround  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  in 
-every  direction,  the  fertile  and  ever  -  smiliag 
valleys  of  Galilee  burst  upon  their  sight  for  the 
first  time. 

At  their  feet  lay  the  verdant  meadows  of  which 
Josephus  says  that  **  their  soil  is  universally  rich 
and  fruitful,  and  full  of  plantations  of  trees  of  all 
sorts,  insomuch  that  it  invites  the  most  slothful 
to  take  pains  in  its  cultivation  by  its  fruitfulness ; 
accordingly  it  is  all  cidtivated  by  its  inhabitants, 

II.  M 
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and  no  part  of  it  lies  idle."  One  really  wonders 
to-day,  on  beholding  those  deserted  plains,  which 
oblige  one  to  calculate  three  days  in  advance 
where  one  will  find  water  to  drink,  what  has 
become  of  that  glorious  vegetation,  what  can  have 
changed  the  mild  climate,  and  what  can  have  driven 
away  the  numerous  clouds  which  in  former  times 
sheltered  Galilee  from  the  burning  sun  over-head  ? 
You  will  therefore  hardly  believe  me,  dearest 
Walter,  when  I  compare  the  scene  that  lay  before 
our  two  heroes  to  the  fertile  and  rich  vega  of 
Granada.  In  front  of  them,  and  beyond  the 
green  meadows  of  Galilee,  was  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  also  called  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  with  its  blue  waves,  upon  which  the  white 
sails  of  the  numerous  boats  shone  in  the  sun-light 
like  so  many  birds  resting  upon  the  waters,  dipping 
their  snowy  plumage  into  its  azure  depths.  At 
each  end  of  the  lake  were  the  two  branches  of  the 
Jordan  lost  in  the  horizon  amongst  green  fields 
and  rocky  mountains. 

Around  the  lake  lay  the  numerous  little  towns 
and  villages  which  have  since  become  so  famous, 
that  we  could  hardly  find  a  child  in  civilised 
Europe  who  has  not  heard  of  Capernaum,  Beth- 
saida,  Magdala,  Dalmanutha,  Gorgosa,  Chorazin, 
Gennesareth ;  and  close  under  the  road  of  our 
travellers  lay  the  city  of  Tiberias,  the  largest  as 
well  as  the  newest  of  the  towns  around  the  lake, 
mirrored  upon  its  transparent  waters,  and  inviting 
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them  with  her  handsome  houses   and  delicious 
shades  to  enter  her  walls. 

Beyond  the  lake  rose  the  high  mountains  be- 
longing to  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  the  capital  of 
which,  Cesarea  Philippi,  lay  just  behind  them  on 
the  road  to  Damascus.  Those  mountains  rose 
one  over  the  other  in  bold  outline  aorainst  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  their  bright  colouring  ranged 
from  the  bright  yellow  of  the  nearest  ones,  to  the 
faintest  blue  of  the  most  distant  snow-covered 
peaks.  The  panorama,  thus  beheld  from  the  hills 
around  Mount  Tabor,  was  one  which  once  seen, 
as  that  of  the  Vega  of  Granada — to  which  I  have 
before  compared  it — can  never  be  forgotten ;  it  is 
indeed  strange,  therefore,  that  that  which  man's 
memory  could  never  forget,  benign  nature  seems 
so  completely  to  have  forgotten  ! 

But  how  can  I  picture  to  you  with  mere  words 
scenes  which  the  heart  alone  can  comprehend ! 
I  might  as  well  speak  to  you  at  once  of  the 
heavenly  scenery  which  now  surrounds  me,  and 
of  my  celestial  home.  You  must  see  these  things, 
Walter,  for  yourself,  before  you  can  form  an  idea 
of  them,  although,  if  you  want  to  see  Galilee  as  I 
have  seen  it  so  lately,  you  will  have  to  travel  far 
into  space  before  you  can  see  it  as  it  then  was  in 
all  its  glory  ;  for  many  years  have  passed  since  all 
its  beauties  disappeared,  to  leave  in  their  place  a 
sun-burnt  desert  and  a  treacherous  lake. 

After  resting  a- while  in  a  shady  spot,  our  two 
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friends  once  more  mounted  their  noble  steeds,  and 
galloped  down  the  gentle  declines  which  were  to 
bring  them  to  the  fertile  plain.  They  appeared 
to  have  left  their  sad  thoughts  with  the  arid  and 
desolate  country  through  which  they  had  passed, 
and  their  whole  being  seemed  now  to  have  under- 
gone a  total  change.  Even  Caius  Sartorius,  half- 
forgot  his  lost  love  and  her  unhappy  lot,  when 
he  found  himself  galloping  upon  a  green  meadow 
that  so  reminded  him  of  his  native  Italy,  and  in- 
haling the  refreshing  breeze  from  the  lake,  wliich 
seemed  to  possess  a  peculiar  power  of  effacing 
all  sad  and  mournful  thoughts  from  the  mind. 

Half  an  hour  later  our  travellers  entered  Tibe- 
rias, where  they  intended  for  the  present  to  take 
up  their  abode. 

This  town,  the  largest  in  Galilee,  was  built  by 
Herod  Antipas,  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Cinnareth,  from  which  the  name  of  the  lake  was 
derived — Gennesareth — and  was  called  by  him 
Tiberias,  after  the  Emperor.  It  was  a  large 
town  and  a  handsome  one,  for  the  king  had 
spared  no  expense  in  its  construction,  and  its 
numerous  inhabitants  were  mostly  brought  thither 
by  him,  and  were  employed  as  fishermen  on  the 
lake.  The  celebrated  warm  baths  of  Emmaus, 
which  lay  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  were  a  great 
attraction,  and  made  it  a  favourite  residence  for 
invalids,  who  flocked  there  in  great  numbers  from 
all  the  country  round. 
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To  give  accommodation  to  the  mimerous  visi- 
tors, a  few  inns  had  been  started  during:  the  latter 
years,  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  that  our  friends 
at  last  found  repose  after  their  ninety  miles'  ride 
from  Jerusalem. 


IV. 

*'  Nous  tromper  dans  nos  entreprises, 
C  'est  h,  quoi  nous  sommes  sujets  ; 
Le  matin  je  fais  des  pro  jets, 
Et  le  long  du  jour  des  bStises." 

Voltaire. 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  such  as  our  travellers 
had  not  enjoyed  since  their  departure  from  the 
capita],  they  were  again  on  the  move  towards  the 
Castle  of  Magdala,  which  was  situated  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  and  where  they  in- 
tended to  visit  the  celebrated  Mary,  who  had 
recently  taken  up  her  abode  within  the  ancient 
walls. 

Her  history  and  antecedents  were  well  known 
in  Tiberias,  where  her  peculiar  mode  of  life,  and 
the  rather  questionable  society  she  frequented, 
were  objects  of  daily  talk.  Our  friends,  therefore, 
gathered  plenty  of  information  concerning  her  on 
their  way  to  her  castle. 

"  She  is  a  prostitute,  a  sinner,"  said  some. 

"  She  is  a  saint,"  said  others  ;  while  there  were 
not  a  few  who  maintained  that  she  was  "possessed 
by  seven  demons." 

In  a  word,  she  was  a  mystery  which  none 
could   solve,   being    a   woman   of    an    indepen- 
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dent  spirit  and  much  in  advance  of  the  age  ;  not 
that  any  one  could  with  truth  say  a  word  against 
her  character,  for  her  general  conduct,  though  very 
free  and  certainly  most  unconventional,  had  nothing 
in  it  of  criminal  or  even  of  questionable ;  with  re- 
gard to  its  morality,  all  that  could  be  said  against 
her  was,  that  she  broke  through  all  the  estab- 
lished customs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  was  there- 
fore not  received  at  the  synagogue  of  the  village, 
which  was  completely  under  the  iron  rule  of  the 
hypocritical  Pharisees,  who  were  strict  observers 
of  the  law,  and  had  added  to  it  many  traditions 
of  their  own,  with  which  they  made  a  great  show 
of  outward  religion. 

Mary's  conduct  was  undisguised,  and  never  for 
one  moment  did  she  try  to  hide  the  natural  dislike 
she  felt  for  these  consummate  hypocrites,  who 
pretended  to  be  too  good  for  her,  while  they 
suffered  the  deadly  sins  of  pride  and  uncharit- 
ableness  to  reisii  unchecked  in  their  hearts.  And 
this,  perhaps,  was  the  great  objection  they  had 
against  her  ;  however,  the  truth  was,  that  she 
was  not  at  all  understood  in  the  country,  and  no 
one  dared  to  visit  her,  and  no  Jewish  woman  of 
any  standing  would  have  cared  to  be  seen  in  her 
company. 

The  excuse  of  all  this,  if  not  the  real  cause,  was 
her  uncle  the  leper,  who  inhabited  the  same  house 
with  her,  thus  setting  the  ancient  law  at  defiance ; 
for,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  no  leper  should 
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hold  communication  of  any  kind  with  other  per- 
sons. To  this  Mary,  (or  the  Magdalene  as  she 
was  generally  called,  since  she  lived  at  Magdala,) 
answered,  that  leprosy  was  not  contagious,  and 
that  poor  Simon  was  her  Uncle,  thus  breaking 
through  all  the  established  customs,  and  creating 
many  enemies,  at  least  outward  ones,  for  inwardly 
no  one  could  condemn  the  young  girl's  charitable 
unselfishness,  however  they  might  choose  to  criti- 
cise it. 

With  these  thoughts  in  their  minds,  and  convers- 
ing upon  them,  the  two  young  men  took  their  way 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  object  of  all  these  contradictory  reports. 

Martinian  was  as  gay  as  ever,  and  the  exhilarat- 
ing breeze  from  the  lake  seemed  even  to  increase 
his  spirits,  he  talked  and  he  laughed  all  the  way, 
telling  his  friend  the  most  amusing  anecdotes,  to 
which  Sartorius  hardly  gave  ear,  for  he  was  still 
in  love  and  very  unhappy,  and  his  thoughts  were 
far  away  from  the  beautiful  scene  around  them. 

And  a  beautiful  scene  indeed  it  was.  The 
lake  lay  peacefully  at  their  feet,  reflecting  the 
surrounding  mountains  upon  its  singularly  clear 
waters.  These  arose  beyond  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  especially  towards  the  north,  where 
Mount  Hermon,  still  covered  with  snow,  was 
visible  amongst  the  transparent  clouds  which 
veiled  the  horizon.  The  greatest  quietness  and 
deepest  silence  prevailed,  and  only  now  and  then 
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the  distant  song  of  a  fisherman  from  his  boat,  borne 
to  them  by  the  breeze,  or  the  unmusical  noise  of 
the  wild  ducks  and  pelicans  on  the  banks,  came  to 
disturb  this  solemn  silence  which  perhaps  at  this 
day  is  the  chief  beauty  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Dalmanutha  they  came  at 
last  in  sight  of  the  village  of  Magdala,  with  its 
old  castle,  built  on  a  small  mount,  which  pro- 
jected into  the  lake,  surrounded  by  orchards  in 
full  bloom,  and  luxuriant  beds  of  ^ild  flowers  which 
seemed  to  grow  almost  on  the  very  shore. 

It  was  in  this  garden  that  our  two  friends 
were  received  by  their  beautiful  hostess,  and  a 
scene  more  calculated  to  charm  any  one's  fancy 
was  never  imagined  by  human  mind  bent  upon 
captivating.  All  around  was  pink,  mauve,  and 
lilac,  all  was  soft  and  delicate,  from  the  mass  of 
peach  and  orange,  and  apple  blossoms,  which 
covered  the  numerous  trees — whose  branches  ex- 
tended to  the  very  border  of  the  lake,  where  their 
soft  tints  were  lost  in  the  still  softer  hue  of  the 
azure  waters — to  the  pure  air  which  seemed 
floating  with  particles  of  gold  and  silver  dust, 
sparkling  like  innumerable  stars  against  the  pale 
blue  sky. 

Mary  quickly  made  her  appearance,  and  served 
to  complete  the  enchanting  scene  of  which  she 
might  well  have  passed  for  the  fairy  queen. 
One  would  have  compared  her  to  Calypso  receiv- 
ing Telemachus  in  her  enchanted  isle,  only  that 
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the  Greek  goddess  was  sad  and  lonely,  whereas 
Mary  was  so  bright  and  radiant  that  the  very 
atmosphere  around  her  seemed  brighter  for  her 
presence. 

Martinian  had  often  seen  her  before,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  not  even 
his  most  brilliant  and  exaggerated  recollections 
of  her  came  up  to  the  beauty  and  the  grace  of  the 
reality.  His  chief  desire  in  coming  to  Magdala 
had  been  to  distract  the  mind  of  his  friend  from 
the  all-consuming  sorrow  which  engrossed  his 
thoughts,  a  result  which  he  considered  the  fascin- 
ating society  of  the  beautiful  Magdalene  was  well 
calculated  to  effect,  but  now  that  he  saw  her 
again  before  him,  handsomer  even^  than  he  had 
ever  seen  her  in  his  dreams,  his  first  impulse  was 
one  of  uneasiness  and  discomfort  at  having  brought 
Sartorius  to  the  enchanted  shores  where  his  beau- 
tiful goddess  held  her  court. 


V. 


*'  In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love." 

Tenntson. 

But  tlie  Mary  whom  I  now  present  to  you,  my 
dear  Walter,  was  not  the  same  Mary  whose 
acquaintance  you  made  while  in  her  father's 
house  in  the  quiet  village  of  Bethany. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  those  long  wearisome 
days  I  have  described,  spent  in  the  paternal  house 
in  eternal  household  occupations,  and  long  solitary 
rambles  through  the  wilderness.  Two  years  had 
passed,  during  which  the  neglected  young  girl  of 
Bethany  had  developed  into  the  most  admired  and 
most  fascinating  woman  of  Galilee,  whose  fame 
was  already  extended  far  and  wide,  and  whose 
name  had  become  suddenlv  known  throuo-hout  the 
Eoman  provinces  on  that  side  of  the  ]\Iediter- 
ranean. 

And  yet,  to  me  she  was  still  the  same  good, 
kind,  ever  bright,  and  faithful  Mary  of  yore. 

Those  were  happy  days  !  We  were  the  sole 
mistresses  of  the  whole  place,  and  our  will  was 
law  for  all  around  us.  I  cannot,  perhaps,  assert 
that  our  conduct  was  as  perfectly  free  from  criti- 
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cism  as  Martha,  for  instance,  would  have  wished, 
but  on  the  whole,  and  if  our  age  and  peculiar 
position  were  taken  into  consideration,  I  think 
we  might  easily  have  behaved  much  worse. 
We  were  so  young,  so  inexperienced,  and  so 
ignorant  of  all  the  proprieties  of  life,  that  no 
wonder  our  independent  conduct  shocked  the  strict 
and  long-faced  Pharisees  of  the  synagogue. 

But  Mary's  will  was  law,  and  she  laughed  at 
them,  and  often  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  one 
smile  from  her  would  bring  them  to  her  feet  if  she 
chose  it  should  be  thus.  "  There  is  not  one  of 
those  proud  old  fools  who  would  not  fall  on  his 
knees  before  me  if  I  were  to  ask  him  to  my  house 
one  night,  however  much  they  may  say  against 
me  in  public.  I  know  them  but  too  well,  the  vile 
hypocrites  !  " 

In  a  general  way,  however,  we  troubled  our- 
selves but  little  about  the  world's  opinion,  we 
laughed  and  we  feasted,  we  danced  and  sang,  and 
made  ourselves  as  merry  as  we  could,  little 
caring  what  society  had  to  say  about  us,  and  still 
less  how  Martha  and  Lazarus,  who  were  still 
living  in  the  old  place  near  Jerusalem,  might  con- 
demn our  general  behaviour. 

We  were  rich,  for  Mary's  portion  of  her  father  s 
fortune  amounted  to  a  great  deal ;  and  I  must 
also  say,  that  Lazarus  had  proved  himself  most 
generous  towards  his  younger  sister,  allotting  to 
her,  not  only  the  whole  of  the  Galilean  property. 
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but  also  all  the  jewels  and  plate  belonging  to  his 
mother's  family. 

"  We  shall  never  want  these  things,"  he  said. 
"  The  vanities  of  this  world  were  not  made  for  us, 
so  you  may  have  them  ;  they  will  be  useful  to 
you  perhaps,  though  I  sincerely  pray  to  God  they 
may  not." 

The  two  years  had  passed  in  this  way  more 
like  two  months  in  our  lives.  Simon,  Mary's 
poor  uncle,  lived  with  us,  although  I  but  seldom 
saw  him  ;  not  that  I  feared  his  dreadful  malady, 
but  that  my  friend  liked  to  nurse  him  herself, 
an  unselfish  care,  which  he  repaid  with  all  the 
devotion  of  his  true  and  loving  heart. 

Eaphael  often  visited  us.  At  first  he  had  in- 
sisted upon  marrying  the  lady  of  his  love,  but 
Mary  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  part  with 
her  liberty  ;  and  as  time  passed  her  love  for  him 
grew  less  and  less  vehement,  so  much  so  that  at 
last  all  that  the  poor  man  could  obtain  from  her 
was  the  permission  to  continue  visiting  us,  and  to 
pass  a  few  hours  now  and  then  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  object  of  his  adoration. 

Mary  had  now  plenty  of  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing her  great  wealth  and  her  artistic  and  re- 
fined taste.  She  no  lons^er  wore  the  coarse  dresses 
with  which  she  had  been  condemned  to  clothe 
herself,  and  conceal  her  beauty  at  her  father's 
house,  but  she  dressed  in  magnificent  satins  and 
adorned    herself    with   costly  jewels.      She    no 
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longer  went  to  the  well  for  water,  or  did  any  of 
the  household  duties  which  Martha  had  been  so 
rigid  in  exacting  ;  but  had  plenty  of  slaves  and 
servants  who  were  day  and  night  at  her  orders, 
ready  to  obey  her  in  everything,  and  they  obeyed 
her  with  love  and  reverence. 

During  the  two  years  which  we  thus  passed  in 
the  Castle  of  Magdala,  I  might  say  that  I 
was  supremely  happy,  for  I  had  everything  I 
could  desire,  and  my  vanity  and  ambition  were 
indulged  to  their  full  extent.  We  had  constant 
visitors,  mostly  young  Jews  from  Jerusalem,  and 
Eomans  from  Csesarea  and  the  other  seaports, 
who  flocked  daily  to  our  castle,  in  which  they 
always  found  a  good  reception  and  hospitable 
cheer,  which  they  generously  repaid  with  rich 
presents.  These  Mary  at  first  steadily  refused  to 
accept ;  but  after  a  time,  and  at  my  request,  she 
consented  to  receive  some,  when  delicately  offered 
as  souvenirs,  and  when  she  was  convinced  that  they 
did  not  deprive  the  giver  of  any  material  comforts. 

When  Martinian  and  his  friend  Caius-Sar- 
torius  came  to  visit  us,  we  were  almost  alone, 
which  was  a  strange  occurrence  Eaphael  of 
course  was  there,  but  he  counted  for  little,  for  he 
kept  almost  entirely  to  himself,  now  that  he  could 
not  pass  the  whole  day  at  Mary's  feet. 

And  yet  Mary  was  not  a  coquette,  she  was 
straightforward  and  honest  in  everything,  per- 
haps too  much  so  ;  for  her  innocent  indiscretions, 
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whicli  were  but  the  impulses  of  her  passionate 
and  easily  excitable  heart,  might  too  often  have 
passed  for  proofs  of  guilt  to  any  one  who  was  not 
entirely  familiar  with  her  vehement  and  spontane- 
ous nature. 

My  first  impression  of  Caius  Sartorius,  whom 
we  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  was  one  of  repul- 
sion and  instinctive  aversion,  which  of  course  I 
could  not  then  explain  to  myself,  being  ignorant 
of  our  past,  and  of  all  the  horrors  that  had  at- 
tended its  course. 

And  here  it  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
explain  to  you,  my  dear  "Walter,  the  reason  of 
those  strange  sympathies  and  antipathies  we 
sometimes  feel  for  people  whom  we  have  never 
met  before,  at  least  in  this  life,  and  which  have 
until  now  baffled  the  learning  and  the  experi- 
ence of  all  the  philosophers  who  have  ever  tried 
to  explain  them.  Knowing,  as  we  can  only 
know,  our  present  existence,  we  are  naturally 
ignorant  of  ail  that  has  happened  to  our  spirit 
in  its  former  incarnations.  "We  are  io-norant 
of  our  past,  but  we  cannot  help  sometimes 
experiencing  dim  recollections  of  things  which 
have  happened  somewhere  else,  and  in  some 
remote  period ;  for,  as  Tennyson  so  beautifully 
expresses  it, — 

*'  Memory  dealing  but  with  time, 
And  he  with  matter,  should  she  climb 
Beyond  her  own  material  prime  ? 
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Moreover,  something  is  or  seems, 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams — 
Of  something  felt,  like  something  here, 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  where  ; 
Such  as  no  language  may  declare." 

We  have  all  had  these  extraordinary  sensations, 
these  flashes  of  remembrance,  at  some  period  of 
our  lives.  I  remember  that,  during  my  last  short 
earthly  existence,  I  often  and  often  experienced 
them,  and  in  vain  did  I  try  to  explain  them  to 
myself.  When  I  met  a  person  for  the  first  time 
I  was  sure,  from  the  very  first,  either  to  like  or 
dislike  them,  the  first  impression  was  enough, 
I  could  rely  upon  it,  and  yet  I  did  not  know 
why.  It  was  you,  my  Walter,  who  first  gave  me 
a  possible  clue  to  these  extraordinary  sensations. 
Your  vision  at  Aberfeldy*  alone  could  explain 
them,  and  much  as  I  then  doubted  its  reahty,  I 
could  not  but  confess  that  it  was  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  these,  which  I  may  call  mysterious 
warnings  of  our  hearts. 

The  love  or  the  hatred  of  one  existence  must 
necessarily  influence  us  in  a  second  one  ;  we  can 
forget  actions  which  l^elong  to  the  body,  but 
the  feelings  which  belong  solely  to  the  spirit,  re- 
main, and  form  indeed  parts  of  our  being  and  of 
our  individuality. 

Even  in  the  spirit-world  the  sympathies  or 
antipathies  of  this  world  are  felt ;  a  good  action 

*  Described  in  "  the  Honeymoon." 
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is  never  forgotten,  a  bad  one  never  goes  unpun- 
ished. We  can  often  contrive  to  escape  the  world's 
justice,  but  we  can  never  hide  ourselves  from  the 
spiritual  retribution  which  awaits  us  on  the  other 
side. 

In  our  previous  life,  Walter,  we  had  hated  each 
other,  we  had  been  mortal  enemies,  do  you  think 
we  could  meet  again  without  feeling  something  in 
our  hearts  that  made  us  repulsive  to  each  other  ? 
Hatred  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  inner  being  as  love. 
No  wonder  then,  that  when  we  again  saw  each  other 
on  this  earth,  although  it  was  under  such  different 
circumstances,  we  should  feel  a  nameless  anti- 
pathy, that  we  could  not  explain,  but  whose  origin 
might  be  traced  to  the  days  of  Channa  and  Ananda, 
for  if  our  bodies  were  now  different,  our  spirits 
were  still  the  same,  and  our  natures  had  not  yet 
had  the  necessary  time  to  progTess,  and  to  become 
advanced  enough  to  forget  past  hatred  and  be- 
come strange  to  all  revengeful  and  unholy  feelings. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  the  history  of  that  par- 
ticular existence  and  forget  our  previous  individu- 
alities, losing  sight  for  the  moment  of  Channa,  in 
the  young  Roman  centurion  Caius  Sartorius,  and 
of  Ananda  in  the  Jewish  maiden  Miriam. 

The  young  Roman  was  still  too  much  occupied 
with  his  own  bitter  thoughts  to  take  much  notice 
of  the  new  objects  and  faces  around  him,  which  must 
have  opened  such  a  new  world  to  his  observation, 

II.  N 
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totally  unknown  to  liim  before.  As  for  his  friend 
Martinian,  although  he  had  brought  him  to  us  with 
the  sole  desire  of  amusing  him  and  dispersing  his 
sad  recollections  of  Mariamne,  he  was  now  only 
too  glad  to  see  him  still  lost  in  deep  meditations, 
and  taking  but  little  notice  of  their  fair  hostess  ; 
in  truth  he  almost  encouraged  his  sad  thoughts, 
and  often  spoke  to  him  of  that  beautiful  Jewess 
whose  name  he  had  been  so  careful  never  to 
mention  when  still  in  Jerusalem,  or  during  their 
journey  to  Magdala. 

For  the  previous  six  days  he  had  done  nothing 
but  praise  the  charms  and  talents  of  Mary,  always 
desiring  that  his  friend  should  fall  in  love  with  her, 
but  now  that  he  had  again  seen  her  radiant  in 
beauty  and  fascinating  as  no  other  woman,  his 
policy  suddenly  changed,  he  no  longer  praised  her 
to  Martinian,  he  did  not  even  speak  of  her  for 
....  he  had  fallen  in  love  Avith  her  himself. 

Mary  also  felt  that  an  unaccountable  attraction, 
which  she  in  vain  tried  to  resist,  linked  her  to  the 
handsome  soldier.  All  her  other  lovers  were  for- 
gotten, even  Kaphael  faded  away  before  this  new 
idol  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  enigma  ;  she 
could  read  in  his  heart  as  in  an  open  book,  and 
there  she  saw  stamped  signs  that  spoke  of 
love,  but  of  a  love  which  was  new  to  her,  of  a 
love  which  she  could  not  understand. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  new  friends  ?  "  she 
asked  one  night  when  the  two  officers  had  left  us 
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after  a  long  day  spent  upon  the  tranquil  waters 
of  the  lake  close  by.  "  What  do  you  think  of  our 
new  friends,  Miriam  ?  " 

"  That  you  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  I  can  say  nothing  against  the  one,  but  the 
other  I  hate.  I  could  not  tell  you  why,  do  not 
ask  me  to  explain  myself ;  but  he  is  quite  anti- 
pathetic to  me,  and  a  weight  as  if  of  iron  seems 
to  fall  from  off  my  heart  when  he  goes  away.'"' 

Mary  looked  confused.  "  And  which  of  the 
two  do  you  thus  hate  .  .  .  the  tall  dark  one  .  .  . 
Martinian  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  tremblinor  voice. 

o 

"  Martinian  !  Oh  no,  the  other.  Martinian  I  do 
not  dislike  by  any  means  ;  and  I  could  almost  like 
him  if  he  were  not  the  friend  of  the  other." 

Mary  breathed  more  freely,  it  was  evident 
that  Martinian  Avas  the  one  she  cared  about,  and 
that  Caius  Sartorius  w^as  indifferent  to  her. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret,  Miriam  ? "  Her  face 
was  radiant  with  joy  as  she  said  those  words. 
"  Come  here  close  by  me,  girl,"  she  added,  beckon- 
ing me  towards  her.  I  went  and  sat  down  on  a 
foot-stool  close  beside  the  couch  on  which  she  was 
reclining,  still  clad  in  the  long  yellow  garment  em- 
broidered with  gold  which  she  had  worn  dm'ing 
the  day. 

After  a  short  silence  she  began,  bm'sting  every 
now  and  then  into  a  most  musical  lauo-h  which  did 
not  however  interrupt  the  course  of  her  narrative. 

''  Well,  my  dear,  you   must  know  that  that 
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Caius  Sartorius  whom  you  dislike  so  much  is  very 
unhappy  in  his  love  ;  such  at  least  is  what  I 
can  gather  from  his  friend's  incoherent  statements, 
that  he  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a 
charming  young  girl  at  Jerusalem,  who  has  jilted 
him  and  has  married  a  rich  old  Jew,  a  certain  Ben- 
jamin Isaac,  who  I  believe  by  the  bye  was  a  friend 
of  my  father's.  Martinian,  who  is  so  kind — is  he 
not  delightful  Miriam  ? "  she  asked,  interrupting 
herself,  but  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  "  Ah 
he  is  a  very  superior  man,  he  is  .  .  .  Well,  they 
are  great  friends  as  you  know,  and  seeing  how  sad 
and  dull  poor  Sartorius  was  in  Jerusalem,  where 
his  unfaithful  lady-love  still  dwells,  he  had  the 
happy  idea  of  bringing  him  to  us,  where,  as  Mar- 
tinian says,  any  one  would  forget  all  the  miseries- 
of  life.  Now,  my  pretty  Miriam,  I  want  you  to 
overcome  your  aversion  for  this  poor  young  fellow, 
and  amuse  him  during  his  visit  here,  I  want  you 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  our  race  which  that 
worldly-minded  girl  at  Jerusalem  has  so  dis- 
graced, by  showing  him  that  we  Jewish  maidens 
are  as  good  as  any  other  women,  and  as  faithful. 
You  would  not  like  him,  Miriam,  to  go  back  to 
Eome  with  such  a  bad  impression  of  us  ?  Now  do 
this  for  my  sake,  you  know  how  I  love  you."  And 
she  took  both  my  hands  in  hers,  and  kissed  me  on 
the  forehead. 

"  Impossible  .  .  .  impossible,"  quoth  I,  "  I  tell 
you  I  dislike  him  of  all  things  ;  I  tell  you  that  I 
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would  rather  die  than  make  love  to  that  man,  but 
I'll  do  it  to  the  other,  I  am  sure  that  would  answer 
the  same  purpose." 

Mary  jumped  down  from  the  tridinia,  and  drew 
herself  up  to  her  full  height. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  can  do  that  for 
myself. " 

There  was  somethins;  so  ludicrous  in  this  sud- 
den  burst  of  passion  that  I  involuntarily  began 
to  laugh. 

"What  is  there  to  laugh  at,  you  imprudent 
creature  ?  "  she  continued,  noticing  my  ironical 
smile. 

''  Ah,  poor  Eaphael !  poor  Eaphael ! ''  I  ex- 
claimed, still  lauo-hino^. 

Mary's  passion  seemed  now  to  have  subsided, 
for  she  threw  herself  ao'ain  on  the  tridinia,  and  laid 
her  fair  face  against  its  velvet  cushion. 

"If  you  are  going  to  amuse  the  one,  Mary, 
why  not  amuse  the  other  at  the  same  time  ?  " 

"  He  would  appreciate  your  favours,  I  am  sure, 
much  more  than  mine.  What  do  you  think  he 
would  say  to  me,  an  ugly  little  woman  like  I 
am  ?  If  you  want  him  to  be  amused,  amuse  him 
yourself.  I  am  sure,  Mary,  you  are  quite  able  to 
undertake  both." 

"  But  do  you  not  see,  you  stupid  little  thing, 
that  Martinian  would  not  like  that  ? " 

"  Martinian,  ah !  and  most  likely  neither  avlLL 
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Raphael  like  you  to  amuse  Martinian  ;  that  is  not 
a  reason,  though,  why  you  should  not  do  it.  Be- 
sides, why  did  he  bring  him  here  at  all  ?  " 

*'  I  can  tell  you,  Miriam,  he  is  very  sorry  he 
has  brought  him  now." 

"  Indeed  ! "  I  exclaimed,  once  more  bursting 
into  a  laugh.  Mary  then  changed  the  conversa- 
tion, and  soon  afterwards  we  each  retired  to  our 
chambers  for  the  night,  but  what  I  had  heard  was 
enough  to  convince  me  that  a  OTeat  chano^e  had 
come  over  my  friend's  spirit,  and  that  our  mode 
of  life  would  speedily  change. 

It  was  impossible  now  to  doubt  that  she  was 
in  love,  and  a  woman  who  is  really  and  earnestly 
in  love  cannot  go  on  being  a  coquette.  .  .  .  Poor 
Raphael  had  been  forced  to  put  up  with  hundreds 
of  rivals  who  alike  laid  claim  to  the  love  of  his 
Mary,  but  would  he  be  able  to  put  up  with  tliis 
irresistible  and  all-powerful  rival,  who  stood  as 
far  removed  from  him  as  from  all  the  rest  ? 

I  do  not  know  that,  even  if  she  had  never 
known  Martinian,  she  would  have  loved  this  poor 
fellow  \\t11  enough,  despite  his  ardent  devotion 
and  handsome  countenance,  to  have  made  him 
her  sole  master — to  have  married  him  in  fact. 
She  did  not  actually  love  him,  but  she  pitied 
him,  and  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  time,  she  might 
have  fancied  herself  in  love  with  him,  for  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pity  or  ad- 
miration is  mistaken  for  love,  and  acts  its  part, 
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liow  feebly,  and  how  insufficiently,  you  can  readily 
imagine  !  But  she  had  seen  the  young  Eoman, 
and  had  felt  the  real  emotions  of  the  passion, 
that  inexplicable  vertigo,  which  once  felt,  notliing 
can  in  the  future  take  its  place.  There  are  women 
who,  having  known  but  one  man,  are  firmly  led  to 
believe  that  that  particular  one  is  the  type  of  all 
the  rest ;  but  Mary,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
one  complete  philosophical  disdain  of  the  conven- 
tionalities respected  by  sober,  decorous,  and  respect- 
able Jews,  and  who  knew  the  heart  to  its  very 
core,  because  she  had  handled  a  great  many, 
could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  love  she  now  felt  for  Martinian,  and  knew 
from  the  very  first,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  that 
his  image  would  never  be  replaced  in  it  by  one 
equally  dear. 
Poor  Eaphael ! 


VI. 

"  She  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
AVhich  terminated  all." 

BVRON. 

It  had  been  a  warm,  oppressive  day,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  were  falling  fast  over  the 
picturesque  landscape,  reviving  it  with  the  fresh 
night  breeze  which,  instead  of  chilling  the  blood 
with  inclement  breath,  soothed  it  to  rest  with  a 
warm  delicious  lull. 

There  was  to  be  a  great  feast  that  evening 
in  the  old  castle,  and  we  were  hourly  expect- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  numerous  guests  who  were 
to  come  from  all  the  villages  round,  and  especially 
from  Tiberias,  where  it  was  now  the  season  of  the 
mineral  baths. 

Mary,  with  the  habitual  promptitude  which 
was  her  characteristic,  and  almost  peculiar  to  her 
alone  in  that  relaxing  climate,  was  already  pre- 
pared for  the  feast,  and  was  at  the  time  walking 
impatiently  up  and  down  the  terrace  in  front  of 
the  castle,  anxiously  awaiting  Martinian  and  his 
friend,  who  were  to  arrive  by  the  road  which  led 
by  the  shores  of  the  lake  from  Tiberias,  where 
they  were  stopping  at  the  time. 
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She  was  magnificently  attired  in  a  rich  silken 
gown  in  the  Jewish  style,  trimmed  ^\ith  gold 
fringes,  and  short  enough  to  display  her  beautiful 
feet,  enclosed  in  tiny  sandals  of  gold  and  crimson. 
On  her  brow  rested  a  superb  tiara  of  precious 
stones,  and  behind  it  huno^,  in  lonof  loose  curls, 
lier  beautifal  golden  tresses,  which  floated  around 
her  snowy  shoulders  in  the  evening  breeze. 

She  appeared  very  impatient,  and  her  rapid 
movements  betravecl  her  ao;itation :  her  blue 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  make  the  very  sky  blush 
with  envy,  were  fixed  on  the  tm^n  of  the  road, 
where  it  bent  down  behind  the  ^dllas^e  to  follow 
the  peculiar  curve  of  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Suddenly  she  was  stopped  in  her  walk  by 
Eaphael,  who  had  but  that  moment  arrived  at  the 
castle. 

Her  face  brightened  when  she  saw  him,  and  a  ray 
of  hope  seemed  to  thrill  through  his  heart,  for  his 
large  dark  eyes  lighted  up  as  they  had  not  done 
recently ;  but  this  sparkle  lasted  but  one  second, 
it  was  but  a  flash  which  could  not  last,  for  his 
heart  sank  once  more  when  the  beautiful  lady  of 
his  love  simply  said  for  all  kind  greeting, 

"  Can  you  see  them,  Eaphael  ?  Are  they  far 
behind  you  ? " 

He  sighed,  and  then  taking  her  hands  in  his, 
said,  "Is  it  possible,  Mary,  that  you  can  care 
more  for  a  stranger  who,  but  yesterday,  was 
unknown  to  you,  than  for  me  who  was  the  first 
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to  love  you,  and  who  have  been  faithful  to  you 
for  more  than  three  years  ?  " 

She  looked  displeased,  and  an  unmistakable 
gesture  of  impatience  showed  itself  on  her  noble 
brow. 

"  And  what  right  have  you,  Eaphael,  to  ques- 
tion my  actions,  nay,  the  very  heart-spring  of  my 
actions  ? " 

"  Ah,  Mary !  "  he  said,  in  a  feeling  but  hoarse 
voice,  '*it  is  true  that  I  have  no  right,  no  actual 
right,  however  morally  I  might  pretend  to 
influence  your  actions  if  not  your  feelings  ;  but  is 
it  possible  that  you  can  prefer  a  stranger  to  such 
an  old  friend  ? '' 

"It  is,  and  I  can  give  you  no  more  reason. 
In  this  world,  Eaphael,  the  oldest  friends  must 
expect  to  be  supplanted  by  new  ones  ;  you  need 
not  accuse  me  of  inconstancy,  for  it  is  not  my 
fault  that  I  did  not  make  Martinian's  acquaint- 
ance before  yours/' 

"  You  love  him !  "  exclaimed  the  poor  man,  in 
a  voice  which  betrayed  the  deepest  emotion. 
"  You  love  him  !  " 

"  No,  because  I  thought  I  loved  you  once,  and 
yet  what  I  now  feel  I  have  never  felt  before.  .  .  . 
What  is  love,  Eaphael  ?  what  is  love  ? " 

"  Love  ....  love  is  life.  It  is  that  most 
powerful  attraction  towards  one  of  the  opposite 
sex  that  we  cannot  conceive  until  we  feel  it.  It  is 
all  that  we  can  fear  or  hope  beyond  ourselves  ;  it 
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is  that  mysterious  bond  whicli  makes  of  two 
beings  one.  It  is  a  passion  all  dominant,  all  con- 
quering ;  a  great  leveller  which  can  bring  do^^^l 
to  its  own  line  of  ecjuality  from  the  proudest 
heights,  and  remove  the  most  stubborn  impedi- 
ments, and  yet,  love  is  the  greatest  sweetness  of 
our  existence,  the  active  and  stirring  j)rinciple,  the 
life  itself  of  our  being.  Oh  !  love  ls  holy  !  Mary, 
holy  !  for  it  comes  from  God,  that  passion  wliich 
is  so  quick  to  sweep  through  the  soul,  to  purify  or 
to  destroy  it  for  evermore,  is  the  hoHest  sentiment 
in  life,  for  until  we  feel  it  we  cannot  be  said  to 
belong  to  any  sex.  Such  is  love,  Mary,  the  great 
passion  which  makes  of  us  men  and  women  ;  and 
yet  the  passion,  I  fear,  you  will  never  experience, 
for  you  are  but  a  gay,  sparkling  butterfly, 
fluttering  from  one  flower  to  another,  and  yet 
despising  them  all  alike.  I  would  you  could  feel 
it,  and  yet  I  pray  to  Jehovah  that  you  may  never 
love  ....  but  there  ls  no  fear.  Love  requires 
opposition  and  difiiculty  before  it  can  bm^st  into 
an  all-devouring  passion,  its  flame  must  be  fed 
with  dew  and  tears,  for  the  more  one  endeavours 
to  extinguish  it  the  more  it  bums  ;  the  stream 
wliich,  if  left  to  itself,  would  flow  gently  down 
through  the  meadows  of  life  unnoticed  and  uncared 
for ;  if  stopped,  ^^dll  impatiently  rage  and  swell  into 
the  overpowering  torrent,  whose  course  nought 
can  hinder.  Therefore,  I  tell  you,  Mary,  that 
you  ^^'ill  never  love,  that   you  ^Adll   never  be  a 
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perfect  woman,  for  your  love  will  never  meet 
with  any  obstacles,  and  its  com^se  will  for  ever 
flow  midst  flowers  and  gay  scenes  under  the 
brightest  of  skies." 

The  ])eautiful  Jewess  had  seated  herself  upon 
one  of  the  marble  benches  which  surrounded  the 
terrace,  whilst  her  ardent,  but  now  neglected 
lover  was  delivering  this  long  tirade,  and  there, 
with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  distant  road,  she 
hardly  seemed  to  listen  to  his  words,  though,  in 
truth,  they  went  direct  to  her  very  heart. 

When  at  last  he  stopped,  she  raised  her  head, 
and  in  a  soft  and  sweet  voice,  murmured,  "  If  that 

is  love,  Eaphael.     If  that  is  love then  I 

love ! " 

The  poor  lover  felt  as  if  the  world  had  sud- 
denly come  to  an  end,  when  he  heard  these 
dreadful  words.  He  had  not  heeded  the  numer- 
ous devotees  who  daily  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  beautiful  Magdalene, 
for  he  knew  that  they  could  have  no  hold  upon 
her  heart ;  but  he  had  counted  too  much  upon 
the  volubility  of  her  changeable  character,  and 
had  forgotten  that  by  reason  of  it  she  might 
be  compared  to  a  volcano,  in  which  lay  hidden 
a  great  subterraneous  fire,  which  might  burst 
forth  at  any  moment  and  consume  everything 
around  it — or,  rather,  to  a  furnace  in  which  many 
fires  had  been  lighted,  which  had  gradually  pre- 
pared  it  with  inflammable  materials,    in  which 
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state  a  single  spark  was  sufficient  to  consume 
everything  there  in  a  moment,  where  a  hundred 
faggots  had  sp  cjuietly  smouldered. 

"  You  are,"  he  said  at  last,  when  he  could 
master  his  voice,  "  like  the  leaves  of  the  tree  : 
the  smallest  wind  moves  you." 

"  You  were  the  first  to  move  the  leaves,  then," 
she  said. 

"  But,  like  the  leaves,  Mary,  you  will  end  by 
being  swept  down  one  day." 

"  Ah ! " 

"  And  like  the  leaves,  Mary,  you  will  die  for- 
gotten and  despised  even  by  those  who  loved  and 
admired  you  most  while  you  were  still  the  green 
beautiful  ornament  of  the  mighty  tree." 

"  Jehovah  alone  knows  where  the  leaf  finally 
dies." 

"  Men  do  not  care,  for  other  leaves  take  their 
place,  and  old  ones  die  forgotten,  and  are  tram- 
pled imder  foot." 

But  a  great  commotion  was  now  heard  in  the 
court  below,  which  announced  the  arrival  of  some 
guests  ;  and  Mary  walked  forward  to  receive 
them,  leaving  her  poor  lover  on  the  now  moonlit 
terrace  lost  in  his  unhappy  meditations,  and 
watching,  as  she  had  done  before,  the  road  by 
which  his  rival  was  to  approach  the  castle. 


VII. 

"  What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy, 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfelt  joy." 

Pope. 

A  FLOOD  of  glory  rolls  over  the  mountains,  and 
their  summits  shine  with  fire.  It  is  the  last 
struggle  of  the  expiring  day,  a  last  struggle  with 
life,  and  as  it  were  a  war  waged  by  the  spirits  of 
darkness  against  the  celestial  angels.  The  dark 
thunder-clouds  roll  heavily  upon  the  golden  sky ; 
the  sun,  no  longer  the  almiglity,  all-consuming 
monarch  of  day,  but  the  pale  subdued  orb  that 
has  run  its  course,  sets  amid  the  deep-red 
clouds  in  the  western  horizon,  gilding  the  moun- 
tains around  it,  which  might  well  pass  for  its 
throne — a  tottering  throne,  which  will  not  last 
very  long  ;  for  as  the  king  of  day  sinks  behind 
them,  the  throne  of  royal  crimson  also  disappears, 
leaving  o'er  the  hills  a  dun  flush  of  orange, 
which  gradually  softens  into  the  pale  indistinct 
blue  of  the  remote  distance. 

The  struggle  is  now  over,  and  the  night  comes 
on  apace,  calm  and  beautiful,  while  the  sparkling 
stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  appear  one 
after  another,  led  by  Venus  the  planet  of  love. 
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always  the  first  to  pierce  the  veil  of  darkness 
which  in  southern  climates  suddenly  intei-poses 
betwixt  you  and  heaven. 

On  a  handsome  marble  terrace  overlooking  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  facing  the  mountains, 
behind  which  the  sun  has  just  disaj^peared,  are 
grouped  around  a  gorgeously-spread  table  a 
merry  party  of  men  and  women,  whose  gay  laugh 
and  brilliant  conversation  are  audible  from  the 
peaceful  waters  below,  and  find  at  last  an  echo  in 
the  distant  mountains  beyond. 

The  Hebrews  had  various  meals  durinof  the 
course  of  the  day ;  but  the  most  important  one 
was  that  of  evening,  which  took  place  at  sunset, 
and  which  might  be  considered  an  equivalent  to 
our  English  dinner. 

But  these  meals,  as  a  rule,  were  rather  scanty, 
at  least,  so  it  would  have  seemed  to  us,  who 
being  accustomed  to  live  in  a  colder  climate,  re- 
quire a  more  generous  diet.  This  particular  sup- 
per, however,  might  be  taken  for  an  exception, 
for  it  was  indeed  a  gorgeous  feast,  and  the  table 
before  us  was  covered  with  the  richest  and  choicest 
viands  which  the  country  could  procm'e,  or  the 
lake  ofier,  and  the  delicious  wines  from  the  then 
fertile  slopes  of  Mount  Camiel  circulated  freely 
amongst  the  guests. 

At  the  head  of  the  board,  upon  a  marble  couch 
covered  with  velvet  cushions,  sat  the  beautiful 
mistress  of  the  house,  at  once  the  handsomest  and 
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the  best  dressed  woman  in  the  assembly,  whilst  on 
either  side  of  her,  and  on  the  same  couch,  re- 
clined her  two  lovers,  Martinian  and  Eaphael,  the 
one  magnificent  in  his  steel  breast-plate  and  pa- 
trician tunic,  the  other  simply  but  tastefully  attired 
in  white  and  green.  The  rivals  seemed  to  be  re- 
conciled that  evening,  although  a  few  angry  looks 
still  escaped  them,  which  being  directed  behind 
Mary's  back,  passed  unnoticed  by  her.  But  her 
fair  head,  which  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
of  Galilee,  was  turned  oftener  toward  the  Eoman's 
handsome  form,  so  that  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  discover  in  a  moment  which  of  the  two 
she  preferred  and  favoured. 

The  rest  of  the  company  was  mixed,  it  is  true, 
but  all  were  young  and  bright ;  the  men,  for  the 
most  part  belonged  to  the  best  Jewish  families, 
although  amongst  them  were  a  few  Samaritans, 
and  two  or  three  Romans,  but  the  women  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  beauty  than  for  their 
ancestral  descent. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  the  dreadful  calamity 
which  has  befallen  the  Jews  at  Eome  ?  "  asked  a 
guest  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  Martinian. 
"  Four  thousand  Jews  banished  by  the  Emperor, 
only  the  other  day,  from  the  capital !  " 

"  That  is  a  dull  subject,  Samuel,"  said  Mary, 
making  a  sign  with  her  jewelled  hand,  ''and  one 
which  I  will  not  have  discussed  at  my  table,  let 
us  change  the  theme  ;  perhaps  Martinian,  you  can 
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tell  us  the  truth  concerning  our  fiiend  Decius 
Mundus,  and  the  extraordinary  adventures  he  is 
supposed  to  have  had  since  he  left  Judea/' 

''  If  it  will  amuse  you,  I  shall  be  only  too  de- 
lighted," said  he,  with  that  gallant  air  which  was 
the  envy  of  all  the  young  Jews. 

"  It  seems,"  he  continued,  after  due  encourage- 
ment given  to  him  by  the  fair  hostess,  who  smiled 
sweetly  upon  him — ''  It  seems  that  shortly  after 
young  Decius,  who,  as  you  all  know,  was  a  cen- 
turion for  "many  years  under  the  last  governor 
in  Caesarea,  arrived  at  Eome,  he  feU  desperately  in 
love  with  Paulina,  the  handsome  wife  of  Satur- 
ninus.  Now  it  appears  that  this  lady,  although  she 
had  a  most  beautiful  countenance,  and  was  in  the 
floAver  of  her  age,  had  ever  led  a  life  of  the  greatest 
modesty  as  became  the  dignity  of  her  ancient  and 
noble  line  of  ancestors,  whom,  I  bebeve,  she  dates 
from  the  innocent  days  of  Remus  and  Eomulus. 

^'  Paulina  was  therefore  of  too  great  a  dignity  to 
be  caught  by  presents,  so  that  poor  Decius,  seeing 
no  way  to  win  the  lady  of  his  love,  decided  as  the 
next  best  thing,  to  die  for  her,  and  with  this  in- 
tention, he  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death. 
But  his  cook,  Ide,  whose  name  should  be  wor- 
shipped as  that  of  a  goddess  in  future,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be,  for  there  are  goddesses  who 
have  sprung  up  from  less,  was  very  much  grieved 
at  her  master's  resolution  to  do  away  with  him- 
self, and  as  she  was  very  skilful,  she  encouraged 

II.  o 
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him  by  long  discourses,  and  made  him  hope  that 
it  would  not  be  difficult  after  all  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  the  lady.  So  she  encouraged  liim  in 
this  way,  and  got  out  of  him  as  much  money  as 
she  could.  But  she  was  a  wonderful  woman,  as 
you  will  see.  She  found  out  that  the  fair  Paulina 
was  very  much  given  to  the  worship  of  the  Egyp- 
tian goddess  Isis,  so  with  this  information  she 
devised  the  following  stratagem : 

"  She  went  to  some  of  the  priests  of  the  god- 
dess, and  upon  the  strongest  assurances' of  conceal- 
ment, she  convinced  them  by  words,  but  chiefly 
by  the  offer  of  money  (which  is  always  a  sure  pass- 
port) of  the  passion  of  our  friend,  and  persuaded 
them,  after  having  given  them  fifty  thousand 
drachmae,  to  use  all  means  possible  to  induce  the 
lady  to  favour  his  suit.  So  as  gold  is  all  power- 
ful at  Kome,  as  elsewhere,  these  holy  priests  pro- 
mised to  do  everything  they  possibly  could  in 
favour  of  Decius  Mundus.  Accordingly,  the  oldest 
of  them  went  immediately  to  Paulina,  and  told 
her  that  he  was  sent  by  the  god  Anubis,  who  was 
in  love  with  her,  and  enjoined  her  to  visit  him. 
The  foolish  one  took  the  message  very  kindly, 
and  thought  herself  greatly  honoured  by  what 
she  chose  to  call  '  Anubis's  condescension.'  So 
she  told  her  husband  of  the  message  sent  her,  and 
that  she  was  to  sup  that  very  night  with  the  god, 
at  which  he  also  felt  greatly  flattered,  and  readily 
agreed  to  her  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  being 
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fully  satisfied  with  her  discretion  and  fidelity. 
So  she  went  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  and  after  she 
had  supped  there,  and  it  was  the  hour  of  repose, 
the  priests  shut  the  doors  of  the  temple,  and  left 
her  inside.  When  all  the  lights  were  gone  out, 
Mundus,  who  had  been  hidden  there  by  the 
priests,  came  forward  and  induced  her  to  believe 
him  to  be  the  god;  and  when  he  at  last  went 
away,  which  was  only  at  the  break  of  day,  Paulina 
returned  to  her  husband  and  told  him  how  the 
god  Anubis  had  appeared  to  her  in  the  temple." 
I  "What  a  delicious  joke,"  exclaimed  all  the 
^aiests,  when  the  young  Eoman  had  gone  thus  far. 

"  He  must  be  a  clever  man,  that  Mundus,  and 
has  certainly  greatly  improved  since  he  left  us," 
Mary  said,  presenting  her  golden  cup  to  the  slave 
behind  her  couch,  which  he  filled.  "  Here,"  she 
continued  gaily,  ''  let  us  drink  to  his  health,  my 
friends — to  Decius  Mundus,  the  cleverest  of 
Eomans ! " 

And  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  centurion  by  her 
side,  the  beautiful  Jewess  took  the  cup  to  her 
lips  and  emptied  the  contents. 

"  But,  fairest  Magdalene,"  he  interposed,  "  I 
have  not  yet  done  with  Decius  Mundus's  story  : 
the  best  of  the  joke  is  still  untold." 

"  Go  on  !  go  on  !  "  was  shouted  from  all  sides, 
so  that  when  silence  was  once  more  restored, 
Martinian  again  took  up  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
■course,  and  continued  as  follows  : 
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**This  beautiful  Paulina  was  so  proud  of  her 
conquest  that  she  not  only  told  her  husband  of  it, 
but  she  also  declared  amongst  her  friends  how 
great  a  value  she  put  upon  this  favour  which  so 
repaid  her  for  all  the  devotion  with  which  she 
had  worshipped  the  goddess  Isis,  her  especial 
patron  and  protectress.  Now  her  friends,  who 
were  not  so  blindly  devout  as  she  was,  partly 
disbelieved  the  story,  when  they  reflected  on  its 
nature,  and  were  partly  amazed  at  it,  having  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  it,  when  they  considered  the 
modesty  and  the  dignity  of  the  woman.  But  one  # 
fine  afternoon,  a  short  time  afterwards,  Decius 
Mundus  met  his  fair  Paulina,  and  said  to  her, 
*  Nay,  Paulina,  thou  hast  saved  me  two  hundred 
thousand  drachmae  that  I  offered  thee,  which  sum 
thou  mightest  have  added  to  thy  family  treasure  ; 
yet  hast  thou  not  failed  to  listen  to  my  love.  As 
for  the  reproaches  thou  hast  laid  upon  Mundus, 
I  set  no  value  upon  names  ;  but  I  rejoice  in  the 
remembrance  of  thy  condescension,  while  I  took 
upon  myself  the  name  of  Anubis.* " 

Shouts  of  laughter  here  interrupted  once  more 
the  speaker,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  he  was 
able  to  proceed  with  his  story,  which  at  last  he 
did  in  the  following  words  : 

**  Now  for  the  first  time  the  truth  dawned  upon 
her  of  the  whole  matter,  and  she  was  shocked 
beyond  measure  when  she  thought  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  been  deceived,  and  rent  her 
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garments,  and  told  her  husband  of  the  wicked 
contrivance  that  had  been  put  in  practice,  and 
prayed  him  not  to  neglect  to  assist  her  in  reveng- 
ing the  insult.  So  he  went  to  the  Emperor,  and 
discovered  to  him  the  whole  truth,  whereupon 
Tiberius  inquired  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  by 
examining  the  priests  about  it,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  crucified,  as  well  as  Ide,  who  was  the  occa- 
sion of  their  perdition,  and  who  had  contrived 
the  whole  matter  ;  and  he  finished  by  demolish- 
ing the  temple  of  Isis,  and  giving  orders  that  her 
statue  should  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber." 

"  And  Decius  ?  what  became  of  him  ?  "  in- 
quired Mary  in  a  careless  tone. 

"  Oh  !  as  for  him,"  quoth  the  centurion,  "  he 
got  ofi"  unhurt ;  for  as  the  Emperor  truly  re- 
marked, the  crime  that  he  had  committed  was 
caused  by  the  passion  of  love,  and  love  should 
be  all-powerful  in  this  world,  as  it  is  in  Olympus 
amono;st  the  erods."  '"' 

The  night  had  now  fairly  set  in,  so  that  when 
the  ooiests  arose  from  the  table,  and  the  lio-hts  in 
the  supper-room  were  extinguished,  the  terrace  re- 
mained in  darkness. 

Every  one,  however,  retired  to  the  other  apart- 
ments,  or   descended   to   the   garden,   excepting 

*  The  foregoing  story  is  related  by  Josephus  as  having  actually 
occurred  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  has  been 
recorded  by  him  on  the  valuable  page  on  which  he  mentions  the 
existence  of  Christ. 
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Mary  and  Martinian,  who  remained  talking  in 
the  recess  of  one  of  the  open  windows  which 
looked  upon  the  lake. 

*'  You  see,  beautiful  Magdalene,"  said  the  gallant 
centurion,  "  that  everything  gives  way  to  love  ; 
even  Tiberius  can  find  no  heart  to  punish  the 
crimes  it  occasions.  Is  it  possible  that  you  of  all 
o1;hers  should  be  still  a  stranger  to  it  ? — you 
who  inspire  it  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
woman  I  know ;  you  who  .  .  .  ." 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  suddenly  looking 
up,  he  perceived  to  his  astonishment  that  she  had 
not  heard  his  words,  and  that  all  her  attention 
was  fixed  upon  the  lake.  He  followed  the  di- 
rection of  her  gaze,  and  saw,  standing  upon  the 
shore,  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
stepping  into  a  boat. 

He  appeared  tall,  and  was  arrayed  in  a  long 
flowing  robe  of  the  purest  white.  There  was  no 
moon,  and  the  night  was  dark,  and  yet  he  lighted 
the  darkness,  as  if  a  strong  and  pure  white  light 
were  thrown  upon  Lim  from  some  invisible  source  ; 
he  moved,  and  thu  light  moved  with  him  ;  he 
was  alone,  and  yet  when  he  stepped  into  the 
boat,  it  seemed  to  glide  swiftly  along  as  if 
impelled  by  many  oars,  although  he  appeared  to- 
use  no  exertion,  and  scarcely  touched  them. 

The  boat  continued  to  glide  swiftly  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  smooth  waters,  and  still  the  strange  pure 
light  continued  to  illumine  that  solitary  figure. 
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Presently  he  turned,  and  then  his  face  became, 
for  the  first  time,  visible  to  the  two  watchers  in 
the  window.  It  was  one  of  those  countenances 
which,  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten,  for  it 
had  something  divine  in  its  expressive  beauty, 
and  yet  the  features  were  those  of  a  man,  and 
unmistakably  those  of  a  Jew.  Mary  gazed  at 
him  in  mute  admiration,  and  did  not  remove  her 
eyes  from  him  until  he  finally  disappeared  in  the 
distance  behind  the  rocks.  Then  raising  her 
arms,  she  slowly  passed  the  back  of  each  hand 
over  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  been  blinded  for  the 
time  by  that  strange  light,  or  as  one  awaking  out 
of  sleep  ;  and  seizing  Martinian's  two  hands  in 
both  of  hers,  and  pressing  them  convulsively 
between  her  own,  she  asked,  with  a  deep  earnest 
voice, 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?  " 

The  Eoman  soldier  looked  at  her,  and  smiled 
strangely  at  the  eagerness  of  her  tone ;  the 
intensity  of  her  gaze  still  continued  fixed  upon 
him,  until  he  answered  in  a  low  tone, 

"Jesus  Christ!" 


VIIL 

"Who  can  he  be?" 

Shakspeare. 

*'  Jesus  Christ  ! "  "  Jesus  Christ !  "  she  repeated, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  if  she  wished  to  imprint  the 
name  on  her  mind.     "Jesus  Christ !    Who  is  He  ? " 

The  Eoman  soldier  raised  his  shoulders,  and 
answered,  in  a  careless  way,  "  You  should  ask  of 
one  of  your  Jews,  not  of  me  ;  they  should  know 
their  Eabbis  better  than  I,  a  foreigner,  a  Eoman." 

Mary  spoke  not  another  word,  but  taking 
Martinian  by  the  hand,  she  led  him  into  the 
adjoining  apartment,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
her  guests  were  collected,  and  amongst  them  her 
uncle,  Simon,  the  leper ;  for,  strange  to  say,  all 
these  gay  men  and  fast  women  were  more  lenient 
towards  the  poor  old  man  than  the  respectable 
and  strict  Pharisees,  and  did  not  object  to  his 
company,  for  in  their  hearts  they  pitied  him,  and 
could  not  but  commend  their  beautiful  hostess  for 
the  great  devotion  she  showed  towards  him.  It 
is  indeed  a  strange  truth  that  in  all  countries  and 
in  all  times,  old  age,  inferiority,  and  poverty  find 
more  real  assistance  and  sympathy  amongst  the 
dissolute  and  light-hearted  children  of  the  hour 
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tlian  amongst  ttie  strict  adherents  to  tlie  respecta- 
bilities of  life. 

Mary  went  slowly  up  the  room,  and  let  herself 
drop  rather  than  sit  upon  one  of  the  couches 
which  surrounded  the  central  fountain,  where  the 
little  gold-fish  were  swimming  about  amongst  the 
curious  flowers  which  seemed  to  grow  out  of  its 
marble  basin. 

Some  of  the  young  men  approached  her,  and  a 
circle  was  soon  formed  around  her. 

"  Who  is  Jesus,  does  anyone  know  him  ?  "  she 
said,  lookinor  around  her. 

"  What  Jesus  ! "  some  one  asked.  "  Jesus  is  a 
common  name  amons^st  us,  of  which  particular 
one  do  you  speak,  fairest  of  the  daughters  of 
Abraham ! " 

"  I  do  not  know/'  she  answered,  taking  some  of 
the  flowers  out  of  the  fountain,  and  carelessly  plac- 
ing them  amongst  the  golden  tresses  of  her  hair,  she 
began  narrating  the  strange  vision  she  had  seen,  for 
vision  she  chose  to  call  it,  and  the  peculiar  but 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  man  she  had  seen. 

When  at  last  she  had  finished,  her  uncle,  who 
was  sitting  near  her,  said  : 

"  I  know  that  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him 
a  man  at  all,  I  have  often  seen  him,  he  lives 
somewhere  by  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  I  believe  comes  from  Nazareth." 

"  It  must  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  broke  in  seve- 
ral of  the  young  Jews. 
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*'  I  am  sure  it  is  tie,"  continued  tlie  old  man, 
"for  what  other  man  could  have  impressed  Mary 
as  this  one  has  done  ? " 

"Is  it  possible,"  quoth  the  centurion,  "that 
the  fair  Queen  of  Magdala  should  have  been 
smitten  by  an  old  rabbi  such  as  that  ? " 

"  Do  not  talk  nonsense,  Martinian,"  angrily 
exclaimed  Mary,  rebuking  him  with  her  eyes  as 
much  as  with  her  words,  "I  feel  interested  in 
that  man,  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  I  think,  Mary,"  said  her  uncle,  ''  I  think  that 
you  would  sympathise  with  him,  for  he  is  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  Pharisees,  for  whom  I  be- 
lieve no  one  here  has  any  love."  As  he  said  this, 
he  cast  his  eyes  around  the  group  that  had  now 
gathered  round  Mary,  and  not  one  face  told  him 
that  he  had  been  mistaken. 

"  He  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God,"  said  Ra- 
phael, who  for  a  long  time  had  remained  silent, 
although  he  had  never  quitted  the  side  of  the 
lady  of  his  love  since  she  had  entered  the  chamber, 
"  I  do  believe  he  must  be  mad,  or  else  he  would 
not  speak  as  he  does  after  the  fate  of  Juda  the 
Gaulonite,  and  Theudas  and  Barkokeba,  examples 
of  what  innovators  must  expect  in  this  country, 
and  whose  fate  I  believe  should  have  proved  a 
warning  to  him  before  now.  We  have  had  so 
many  would-be  masters,  so  many  self-made  pro- 
phets lately,  that  I  am  afraid  he  won't  meet  with 
much  success,  whatever  his   doctrines   may  be. 
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There  was  that  John,  who  lived  in  the  desert  and 
preached  repentance,  and  what  was  the  end  of  it  ? 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Herod,  and  his  doctrines 
perished  with  him/' 

"Besides,  who  ever  heard  of  anything  good 
coming  from  Nazareth  ? " 

Here  Simon  took  up  once  more  the  conversa- 
tion. "  I  know  nothing  about  him,"  he  said,  "  ex- 
cept that  his  doctrine  is  one  of  love  and  peace  to  all 
men,  and  that  the  miracles  he  produces  are  incon- 
testable facts,  which  no  one  can  deny.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  he  would,  he  could  cure  even  me  ? " 

"  Your  faith  is  great,  uncle,  and  I,  who  go  by 
first  impressions,  can  almost  say  also,  that  I  too 
believe  in  him." 

"  Oh,  your  testimony  is  not  worth  having, 
Magdalene,"  said  one  of  the  young  men,  "for  if 
you  love  him  to-day  you  are  almost  sure  to  hate 
him  to-morrow,  you  are  so  changeable,  as  we  all 
know  to  our  misfortune  !  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  need  not  speak,  Samuel,  for 
you  have  had  already  more  than  your  share  of 
our  beautiful  hostess'  good  graces." 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  will  have  no  quarrelling ;  if  you 
must  disaoree,  seek  another  battle-o-round  than 
my  apartment.  Samuel,  let  us  have  your  opinion, 
you  were  always  a  reasonable  man.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  new  prophet  \  " 

"  I  think  he  is  a  very  good  man  so  far  as  he 
goes,  but  I  suppose  that  is  not  very  far,  for  if  he 
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did,  he  would  soon  be  stopped  by  some  of  your 
friends,  the  Pharisees,  or  the  Sadducees.  The 
simple  fact  that  he  is  permitted  to  preach  in 
public  as  he  does,  is  positive  proof  to  me  that  he 
is  not  dangerous,  and  therefore  but  a  poor  teacher 
who  dares  not  expose  those  villanous  dogs  who  at 
Galilee  as  at  Jerusalem  have  taken  the  lead  of  our 
religion,  and  have  turned  our  faith  into  a  mere 
routine/' 

"  You  say  well,  Samuel,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  force  of  your  reasonings.  But  this 
Jesus,  this  Christ,  as  they  call  him,  don't  you 
think  he  is  something  more  than  human  ?  I  have 
only  seen  him  once,  and  that  at  a  great  distance, 
and  yet,  there  is  something  in  him  difierent  from 
other  men,  and  then  the  miracles  we  are  all 
witness  to,  surely  no  mere  man  could  perform 
them.  Would  it  be  so  impossible  that  he  should 
be  the  Messiah  Himself  come  at  last  upon  the 
earth  ? " 

"  The  Messiah  !  "  exclaimed  Eaphael,  ..."  Oh, 
no,  impossible!  Not  even  he  himself  has  even  hinted 
such  a  thing ;  the  Messiah  will  indeed  come,  but 
in  another  way,  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  so, 
he  will  be  a  soldier,  a  ruler,  a  king,  who  will  lead 
us  to  victory  and  to  power,  who  will  deliver 
Israel,  and  will  expel  the  foreign  tjnrantswho  to-day 
rule  over  the  chosen  people  of  God."  As  he  said 
this  the  young  man's  eyes  flashed  with  an  extra- 
ordinary fire,  and  his  nostrils  expanded  as  if  he 
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already   saw    the    blood    of   his  more  fortunate 
rival  flowing  under  his  feet. 

"  Kome/'  he  went  on,  "  should  be  abased, 
Israel  must  at  last  triumph,  and  then,  woe  to 
the  proud  city  who  would  make  the  world  her 
slave,  and  who  expels  our  brothers  from  her  walls. 
To-day  she  banishes  four  thousand  Jews  by  the 
wickedness  of  four  men,  the  day  ^^oll  come,  and 
it  is  near  at  hand  when  we  shall  massacre  all  the 
Gentiles  in  Judea,  and  the  people  of  God  shall 
rule  the  earth.  If  Jesus  of  Nazareth  does  this, 
then  I  shall  be  the  first  to  proclaim  him  King  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  Messiah  of  Jehovah  !  " 

The  Komans  who  were  in  the  room  at  the 
time  did  not  seem  to  take  offence  at  his  rash 
words,  and  only  laughed  at  them.  Martinian, 
however,  who  knew  the  real  cause  that  had 
prompted  them,  coloured  suddenly,  and  mechani- 
cally grasped  his  sword,  but  he  soon  composed 
himself,  and  when  Eaphael  had  quite  finished  his 
insulting  speech,  he  said  calmly, 

"  You  are  complimentary,  young  sir ;  I  should 
indeed  like  to  see  the  Jews  sovereigns  of  the 
world,  what  sublime  rulers  we  should  then  have  ; 
fancy  being  ruled  by  them  who  cannot  even  rule 
themselves !  It  will  be  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and 
one  for  which  I  would  gladly  give  the  finest  show 
at  the  great  amphitheatre  in  Rome." 

Caius-Sartorius  and  the  rest  of  the  Romans 
laughed  at  the  joke,  and  the  young  Jews  were 
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obliged  to  laugh  also,  although  they  did  so  whilst 
biting  their  lips. 

Sitnon,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  peace,  made 
an  eflfort  to  change  the  conversation  that  was 
gladly  seized  by  the  ladies  of  the  party. 

**  How  would  you  all  like  to  hear  this  wonder- 
ful master  ? " 

''  Oh,  very  much,  very  much  ....  it  would  be 

delightful let  us  make  a  party  and  go  to 

hear  him.     Oh  yes,  yes,"  was  shouted  on  all  sides. 

"  What  say  you  then  to  go  to-morrow  to 
Capernaum  and  hear  him  for  ourselves  ? " 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  charming ;  let  us  all  go  ;  we 
will  hear  him  speak,  and  perhaps  he  will  do 
some  miracles  ;  how  delightful  to  see  them." 

So  it  was  decided  that  we  were  all  to  go  on 
the  morrow  to  hear  him  preach,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  guests  took  their  departure,  and 
we  were  left  alone. 

Mary  went  then  to  her  uncle,  and  taking  his 
hand  in  hers, 

"  If  lie  could  cure  you,"  she  said,  "if  by  a 
miracle  lie  could  cure  you  of  this  foul  and  horrible 
complaint  that  makes  you  odious  to  other  men. 
Oh,  uncle !  surely  God  would  make  a  miracle  in 
your  favour  if  He  can  make  it  at  all.  Do  you  think 
J  esus  can  cure  you  ?     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  My  dearest  Mary,  you  who  have  been  the 
only  one  who  has  had  pity  for  me  and  for  my 
sufferings,  you  who  have  braved  everything  and 
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€ome  liere  to  niirse  your  poor  uncle,  you  should 
hope,  you  should  pray  that  it  might  be  even  as 
you  say.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  this 
wonderful  man  say,  *  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my 
Father,  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye 
believe  not  me,  believe  the  works.'  I  have  seen 
him  work  such  miracles  as  men  could  not  work. 
I  believe  in  his  works.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
if  he  chooses,  I  can  be  cleansed. 

"  But  all  good  comes  from  above,  my  child  ;  no 
one  can  of  himself  do  anything ;  let  us  pray  to 
God,  Mary,  for  out  of  prayer  comes  forth  grace." 

And  the  poor  leper  and  the  gorgeously  attired 
and  beautiful  woman  who  so  loved  and  pitied  him, 
knelt  do^vn  side  by  side  upon  the  marble  pavement, 
and  raised  their  hearts  to  God  in  a  devout  and 
fervent  prayer,  that  it  would  please  Him  to  look 
upon  their  distress,  and  mercifully  relieve  it. 


rx. 


"  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Such  something  holy  ?  " 

Milton. 

Moved  as  Simon  was,  Mary  was  moved  yet  more 
deeply,  for  if  you  could  have  permanently  fixed 
her  in  one  of  those  exalted  and  holy  moments  of 
her  life,  in  which  her  whole  nature  became,  so  to 
speak,  transfigured  and  idealised — if  you  could 
have  fixed  her  for  ever  in  some  of  her  moments  of 
exquisite  and  unbounded  devotion — of  unselfish 
generosity — of  almost  divine  exaltation — you 
would  have  had  the  perfect  type  of  holy  woman- 
hood, the  saint  which  she  afterwards  became,  but 
only  after  long  years  of  penance  and  untold-of 
sacrifices. 

But  the  time  had  not  yet  come  ;  she  was  still 
'Hhe  woman  of  the  world,"  "the  woman  who 
was  called  a  sinner  ; "  and  the  name  of  Mary 
Magdalene  had  not  yet  been  washed  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  tears  of  repentance. 

It  was  more  curiosity  than  any  nobler  desire 
that  led  us  on  the  morrow  by  the  long  dusty 
road  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  Capernaum, 
where,  according   to  Simon,    Jesus  was   at   the 
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time.  We  were  a  large  party,  composed  (with 
the  exception  of  the  leper)  entirely  of  young  people 
— gay,  laugiiing  women,  and  worldly-minded  men 
— a  strange  caravan,  truly,  to  go  in  search  of  the 
Saviour  of  humanity !  But  so  it  was,  and  I  am 
forced  to  confess  that  Jesus  found  his  truest 
friends  and  his  most  devoted  admirers  amongst 
those  classes  of  society  which  were  most  despised 
and  calumniated  by  other  men ;  but  then  it  is 
also  true  that  he  did  not  come  to  save  the  just, 
but  to  call  the  sinners  to  repentance. 

Ah  !  what  a  day  that  was,  Walter,  when  the 
oiorious  words  of  God's  best-beloved  son  first  fell 
upon  my  ear — I,  a  miserable  sinner,  who  could 
then  hardly  understand  them,  and  whose  import- 
ance I  was  so  ill-suited  to  appreciate  !  And  yet, 
unable  as  I  was  to  comprehend  them  in  all  their 
Ijeauty,  they  exercised  a  strange  fascination 
over  me,  and  soon  acquired  a  strong  hold  upon 
my  spirit — so  much  so,  that  after  I  had  heard 
them,  and  after  I  had  seen  that  divine  man, 
through  whose  mouth  they  were  uttered,  I  be- 
came another  beiag ;  and  I  can  almost  date  my 
redemption  from  that  eventful  hour. 

When  we  arrived  at  Capernaum,  we  learnt 
that  the  Master,  as  he  was  there  called,  had  gone 
up  a  mountain  which  was  not  far  from  thence,  by 
the  shores  of  the  lake  whose  blue  waters  sparkled 
under  the  walls  of  the  little  town.  Accordingly 
we  ascended  the  hill,  and  were  soon  amongst  the 

11.  p 
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immense  multitude  which  had  gathered  there  to 
hear  Jesus  teach. 

And  there  he  stood,  not  half-a-dozen  yards 
from  us,  upon  a  rising  ground  which  formed  a 
sort  of  hillock.  He  stood  in  all  the  majesty  of 
his  indescribable  beauty,  clad  in  a  long  white 
tunic,  with  the  blue  sky  for  the  background,, 
against  which  he  stood  out  in  bold  outline. 

His  eyes,  which  shone  with  a  divine  light,, 
were  bent  upon  the  crowd  which  surrounded  him,, 
and  a  silence  as  of  death  reigned  amongst  them. 
At  last  he  lifted  his  right  hand,  and  in  a  soft  but 
commanding  voice  he  began  that  glorious  sermon 
which  will  ijever  be  surpassed  in  beauty  of  con- 
ception or  truth  of  sentiment : 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  :  for  their's  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn  :  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  Blessed 
are  the  meek  :  for  they  shall  possess  the  land. 
Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  :  for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed 
are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  clean  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see 
God.  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  :  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  Blessed  are 
they  that  suffer  persecution  for  justice  sake :  for 
their 's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you, 
and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely  for  My  sake.     Eejoice,  and  be  exceeding 
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glad :  because  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  : 
for  so  they  persecuted  the  prophets  that  were 
before  you. 

"  You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  :  but  if  the  salt 
lose  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  It 
is  then  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and 
to  be  trodden  upon  by  men.  You  are  the  Hght 
of  the  world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot 
be  hid.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put 
it  under  a  bushel,  but  upon  a  candlestick,  that  it 
may  give  light  to  all  that  are  in  the  house.  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven. 

"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law 
or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil.  For  amen,  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  not  pass 
from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever 
therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least  command- 
ments, and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  whoso- 
ever shall  do  and  teach  them  the  same  shall  be 
called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  I 
say  unto  you,  that  except  your  righteousness 
shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

**  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of 
old,  Thou  shalt  not  hill ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill 
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shall  be  guilty  of  the  judgment :  but  I  say  to  you, 
that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without 
a  cause  shall  be  guilty  of  the  judgment :  and 
whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  *  Kaca,'  shall 
be  guilty  of  the  council  :  and  whosoever  shall  say, 
'  Thou  fool,'  shall  be  guilty  of  hell  fire.  There- 
fore if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there 
rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  ought  against 
thee  ;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and 
first  go  to  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother  ;  and  then 
come  and  ofier  thy  gift.  Agree  with  thine  adver- 
sary quickly,  whilst  thou  art  in  the  way  with 
him ;  lest  perhaps  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to 
the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the 
officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Amen  I 
say  to  thee,  thou  shalt  not  go  out  from  thence 
till  thou  hast  paid  the  last  farthing. 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of 
old,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery;  but  I  say 
unto  you  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart ;  and  if  thy  right  eye  cause 
thee  to  ofiend,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee,  for 
it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should 
perish,  than  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast 
into  hell.  And  if  thy  right  hand  cause  thee  to 
ofiend,  cut  it  off",  and  cast  it  from  thee,  for  it  is 
better  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should 
perish,  than  that  thy  whole  body  should  go  into 
hell.     It  hath  also  been  said,  luhosoever  shall  put 
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aivay  his  ivife  let  him  give  her  a  hill  of  divorce- 
ment; but  I  say  unto  you  that  whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  excepting  for  the  cause  of  fornica- 
tion, causeth  her  to  commit  adultery  ;  and  who- 
soever shall  marry  her  that  is  put  away,  commit- 
teth  adultery. 

"  Again,  you  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  to 
them  of  old,  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself  hut 
shalt perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths;  but  I  say 
unto  you,  swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven, 
for  it  is  God's  throne,  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is 
His  footstool ;  neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the 
city  of  the  great  king.  Neither  shalt  thou  sw^ear 
by  thy  head,  because  thou  can'st  not  make  one 
hair  white  nor  black.  But  let  your  speech  be  yea, 
yea ;  nay,  nay ;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these 
Cometh  of  evil. 

"You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  but  I  say 
unto  you,  not  to  resist  e\Ti  ;  but  if  any  man 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also.  And  if  any  man  go  to  law  with  thee, 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 
also  ;  and  whosoever  shall  force  thee  to  go  a  mile, 
go  with  him  another  two.  Give  to  him  that 
asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee,  turn  not  away. 

"  You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Tliou 
shalt  love  thy  neighhour  and  hate  thine  enemy ; 
but  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
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that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  and  calum- 
niate you,  that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,  who  maketh  His  sun  to 
rise  upon  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  sendeth 
rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  For  if  you 
love  those  that  love  you,  what  reward  shall  you 
have  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?  And 
if  you  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more 
than  others  \  Do  not  also  the  heathens  the  same  ? 
Be  I  you  therefore  perfect,  as  also  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect. 

**  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  your  justice  before 
men,  that  you  may  be  seen  by  them,  otherwise 
you  shall  not  have  a  reward  from  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.  Therefore,  when  thou  dost 
an  alms-deed,  sound  not  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as 
the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
streets,  that  they  may  be  honoured  by  men. 
Amen,  I  say  to  you  they  have  their  reward.  But 
when  thou  dost  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  doeth  ;  that  thine  alms  may 
be  in  secret,  and  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret, 
will  repay  thee. 

"  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as 
the  hypocrites  are,  for  they  love  to  pray  standing 
in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
that  they  may  be  seen  of  men.  Amen,  I  say  to 
you,  they  have  their  reward.  But  thou,  when 
thou  shalt  pray,  enter   into   thy   chamber,    and 
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when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
which  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  will  reward  thee.  But  when  you  pray, 
speak  not  much,  as  the  heathen  do,  for  they  think 
that  they  are  heard  for  their  much  sj)eaking.  Be 
not  you  therefore  like  them,  for  your  Father 
knoweth  what  things  you  stand  in  need  of  before 
you  ask  Him.  After  this  manner  therefore  pray 
you  :  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be 
thy  name,  thy  kingdom  come,  thy  ^^ill  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors,  and  let  us  not  fall  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil.  Amen.  For  if  you 
forgive  men  theii*  offences,  your  heavenly  Father 
will  also  forgive  you  your  offences ;  but  if  you 
forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  ^\dll  your 
Father  forgive  you  your  sins. 

"  And  when  you  fast,  be  not  as  the  hj'pocrites, 
sad,  for  they  disfigiu-e  their  faces,  that  to  men 
they  may  appear  fasting.  Amen,  I  say  to  you 
they  have  received  their  reward.  But  thou, 
when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy  head,  and  wash  thy 
face,  that  thou  appear  not  fasting  to  men,  but  to 
thy  Father,  who  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father, 
who  seeth  in  secret  will  reward  thee. 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth, 
where  the  rust  and  the  moth  consume,  and 
where  thieves  dig  through  and  steal,  but  lay  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither 
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the  rust  nor  the  moth  doth  consume,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  dig  through  nor  steal.  For 
where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  thy  heart  also. 
The  light  of  the  body  is  thy  eye.  If  thy  eye  be 
single,  thy  whole  body  will  be  lightsome.  But  if 
thy  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  dark- 
some. If,  therefore,  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness,  how  great  will  the  darkness  itself  be  ? 

"  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he  will 
hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  You  can- 
not serve  God  and  mammon.  Therefore  I  say  to 
you,  Be  not  solicitous  for  your  life  what  you  shall 
eat,  nor  for  your  body  what  you  shall  put  on.  Is 
not  the  life  more  than  the  food,  and  the  body  more 
than  the  raiment  ?  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap  or  gather 
into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.  Are  not  you  of  much  more  value  than 
they  \  And  which  of  you,  by  thinking,  can  add 
to  his  stature  one  cubit  ?  And  for  raiment,  why 
are  you  solicitous  \  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field  how  they  grow  :  they  labour  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,  and  yet  I  say  to  you  that  not  even 
Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  arrayed  as  one  of 
these.  Now,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven  ;  how  much  more  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  \ 

"  Be  not  solicitous,  therefore,  saying  what  shall 
we  eat  or  what  shall  we  drink,  or  wherewith  shall 
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we  be  clothed  ?  For  after  all  these  things  do  the 
heathens  seek.  For  your  Father  knoweth  that 
you  have  need  of  all  these  things,  seek  ye,  there- 
fore, first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 
Be  not,  therefore,  solicitous  for  to-morrow,  for  the 
morrow  will  be  solicitous  for  itself.  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

''Judge  not  that  you  may  not  be  judged. 
For  with  what  judgment  you  have  judged  you 
shall  be  judged,  and  with  what  measm^e  you 
have  measui'ed,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again  ; 
and  why  seest  thou  a  mote  in  thy  Ijrother's  eye 
and  seest  not  a  beam  in  thy  own  eye  ?  Or  how 
sayest  thou  to  thy  brother  :  Let  me  cast  the  mote 
out  of  thy  eye  ;  and  behold  a  beam  is  in  thy  o^tl 
eye  ?  Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first  the  beam 
out  of  thy  o^Ti  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  to 
cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye. 

"  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs  ;  neither 
cast  ye  your  pearls  before  s^\'ine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  their  feet,  and  turning  upon  you,  tear 
you. 

"  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek  and  ye 
shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you, 
for  everyone  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that 
seeketh  findeth  ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall 
be  opened.  Or  what  man  is  there  among  you  of 
whom,  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a 
stone  ?     Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a 
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serpent  ?  If  you,  then,  being  evil,  know  bow  to 
give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much  more 
will  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  All  things,  there- 
fore, whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  you  also  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

*'  Enter  ye  in  at  the  narrow  gate,  for  wide  is 
the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction  ;  and  many  there  are  who  enter  by  it. 
How  narrow  is  the  gate,  and  straight  is  the  way 
which  leadeth  to  life,  and  few  there  are  who 
find  it ! 

"  Beware  of  false  prophets  who  come  to  you  in 
the  clothing  of  sheep,  but  inwardly  are  ravenous 
wolves.  By  their  fruit  you  shall  know  them. 
Do  men  gather  grapes  off  thorns,  or  figs  off 
thistles  ?  Even  so,  every  good  tree  yieldeth  good 
fruit,  and  the  bad  tree  yieldeth  bad  fruit.  A 
good  tree  cannot  yield  bad  fruit ;  neither  can  a 
bad  tree  yield  good  fruit.  Every  tree  that 
yieldeth  not  good  fruit  shall  be  cut  down,  and 
shall  be  cast  into  the  fire.  Wherefore,  by  their 
fruits  you  shall  know  them. 

"  Not  everyone  that  saith  to  me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he 
that  doetli  the  will  of  my  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven,  he  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day : 
Lord,   Lord,    have   we   not   prophesied   in   Thy 
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name,  and  in  Thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and  done 
many  wonderfid  works  in  Thy  name  ?  And  then 
I  will  profess  unto  them  :  I  never  knew  you  ; 
depart  from  me  you  that  work  iniquity.  There- 
fore, whosoever  heareth  these  mv  words,  and 
doeth  them,  shall  be  likened  to  a  wise  man  who 
built  his  house  upon  a  rock.  And  the  rain  fell, 
and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
they  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not,  for  it 
was  founded  upon  a  rock  ;  and  everyone  that 
heareth  these  my  words,  and  doeth  them  not, 
shall  be  like  the  foolish  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand,  and  the  rain  fell,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  they  beat  uj^on 
that  house,  and  it  fell ;  and  great  was  the  fall 
thereof." 

When  the  Master  had  ended  this  wondrous  ser- 
mon, silence  reigned  for  a  long  time,  for  the  people 
were  in  mute  admiration  of  his  doctrines,  and 
even  the  gayest  of  our  party  were  moved  and 
subdued  by  his  words.  As  for  Mary,  she  seemed 
spell-bound  ;  she  said  nothing  ;  she  never  once 
took  her  eyes  off  this  glorious  being  who  had  been 
the  first  to  speak  to  her  heart ;  she  felt  that  her 
life  was  there,  that  he  alone  could  now  influence 
it,  that  she  no  lono-er  belong^ed  to  herself. 

Simon  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  tremb- 
ling with  emotion  ;  and  when  Jesus  passed  by 
him,  he  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  falling  on  his 
face,  and  in  a  voice  intermingled  Avith  sobs,  he 
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exclaimed — "  Lord,  Lord  !  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean  ! " 

And  Jesus,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  touched 
him,  saying,  "  I  will :  be  thou  clean." 

And,  lo  !  his  leprosy  was  cleansed  ;  and  Simon 
arose  and  went  away,  singing  the  praises  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  glory  had  been  manifested  to  him 
that  day. 


X. 


"  How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head, 
With  what  divine  affections  bold, 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  would  hold 
An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead." 

Tennyson. 

Walte7\  "Is  it  possible,  my  Concliita,  that  you 
have  seen  our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Cln-ist,  vntb. 
your  own  eyes ;  that  you  actually  heard  him 
pronounce  that  divine  sermon  you  have  just 
repeated  to  me,  and  which  I  could  never  hear  too 
often  ?  Is  it  possible — oh  !  w\fe  of  my  heart ! — 
that  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years  ago  you 
lived  upon  this  earth  and  saw  and  heard  him  who 
to-day  is  worshipped  as  God  by  at  least  a  third 
part  of  the  population  of  the  world  ? " 

Concliita.  ''It  is  even  so.  If  I  lived  in  Galilee, 
as  you  say,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  just  at  the  time  when  Jesus  was  preaching 
the  new  revelation  to  mankind,  it  is  only  natural 
that  I  should  have  seen  and  heard  him,  and  hav- 
ing once  seen  his  glorious  person,  and  having 
once  heard  his  divine  words,  what  more  natural 
than  that  I  should  be  converted  and  live  ? — 
what  more  natural  than  that  from  that  moment 
he    should    become   mixed    up    in    my    spirit's 
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liistoiy,  and  that  his  sublime  doctrines,  and  his 
gracious  promises  should  have  exercised  from  that 
moment  such  a  strange  and  vivifying  influence 
upon  my  character  ? 

"  And  you  too,  my  Walter,  though  now  uncon- 
scious of  it,  were  there,  and  heard  this  very 
sermon,  and  saw  him  perform  those  mighty 
miracles  which  testified  to  the  world  the  divine 
nature  of  his  mission/' 

Walter.  "  If  I  could  but  remember  !  Ah,  my 
Conchita  !  what  is  the  present  compared  with  the 
past ! " 

Conchita.  "  You  are  right  ;  the  present  is  but 
a  moment,  a  moment  of  no  value  when  compared 
with  the  centuries  that  make  up  the  past.  But 
the  present  will  some  day  too  become  the  past,  and 
the  day  will  come  when  it  will  have  a  charm  for 
us,  which  in  vain  we  try  to  discover  in  it  now." 

Walter.  "  You  have  spoken  of  the  sudden  cure 
of  Simon  the  leper.  Forgive  me  if  I  ask  you 
how  could  that  have  been  ?  The  miracles  of  the 
Gospels  have  ever  been  stumbling-blocks  to  my 
faith  ?  How  could  leprosy  be  cleansed  by  the 
mere  touch  of  a  hand  ?  Surely  this  is  unnatural, 
contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore 
impossible." 

Conchita.  "  Your  very  words  show  your  ignor- 
ance of  those  laws  of  which  you  speak.  It  is 
true  that  to  touch  a  leper  would  then  have  been 
considered  fatal  to  a  man,  but  to  Christ  it  was 
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diflferent ;  and  he,  by  touching  him,  brings  to 
him  healinof  and  salvation.  A  little  knowledsfe 
makes  men  sceptics,  but  a  great  deal  of  know- 
ledge will  serve  to  strengthen  their  faith  and 
make  them  wise  to  salvation. 

"  If  you  knew  more  of  the  laws  of  that  nature 
which  you  suppose  to  know  so  well,  you  would 
know  that  the  immediate  cure  of  this  leper  was  an 
act  performed  by  the  all-powerful  will  of  Jesus 
upon  the  magnetic  fluids,  which  it  thus  concen- 
trated in  an  instant,  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  illness  in  all  their  force. 

"Human  magnetism  can  operate  cures  which 
you  can  hardly  yet  comprehend  ;  but  the  nearer 
we  arrive  to  that  spiritual  existence  which  is  our 
goal,  the  more  power  we  shall  be  able  to  exercise 
upon  the  magnetic  and  electric  fluids,  and  the 
more  wonderful  will  be  the  cures  we  shall  be  able 
to  operate  through  them.  You  cannot  under- 
stand yet,  my  dear  Walter,  all  that  man  can  do 
— or,  rather,  all  that  he  will  some  day  be  able  to 
do — with  magnetism." 

"The  sudden  cure  of  Simon  the  leper  was 
therefore  a  natural  occurrence — natural,  because, 
however  wonderful,  it  was  yet  mthin  the  bounds 
of  the  possible.  It  was  natural  to  Jesus,  and  yet 
miraculous  to  us,  for  no  man  could  have  done  it, 
at  least  no  man  such  as  those  who  still  inhabit  the 
earth.  It  was  not  supernatural,  although  we  may 
call  it  superhuman.     Jesus,  in  the  spiritual  nature 
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of  his  ct'p'parently  earthly  frame,  possessed  power 
over  a  variety  of  fluids  with  which  he  could  operate 
the  most  extraordinary  cures.  On  this  particular 
occasion,  these  fluids  penetrated  the  skin  of  the 
leper  as  soon  as  the  connection  was  established 
between  the  two,  and  destroyed  in  an  instant  the 
cause  of  illness,  restoring  the  vital  currents  to 
their  natural  and  healthy  state — for  it  was  their 
perversion  that  constituted  that  dreadful  malady. 
These  pestilential  causes  destroyed,  and  expelled 
out  of  the  organism,  the  blood  was  purified,  and 
the  external  tissue  of  the  skin  was  instantaneously 
cleansed.  Thus  Simon  was  cured,  and  the  glory 
of  God  made  manifest  to  man. 

"  These  *  miracles/  as  I  sujdjdosc  I  must  yet 
call  them,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  came  to 
corroborate  his  teachings.  He  taught  and  he 
a,cted  as  one  having  authority,  and  yet  men  did 
not  believe  in  his  divine  mission,  despised  his 
glorious  doctrines,  and  found  fault  with  his  most 
charitable  acts !  " 

Walter.  "  You  have  explained  to  me  the  nature 
of  this  wonderful  cure,  but  what  I  cannot  yet 
understand  is  why  Simon  should  have  been  a 
leper  at  all.  Was  it  simply  that  the  glory  of  God 
might  be  manifested  in  him,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
man  born  blind,  which  to  me  seems  a  very  unjust, 
not  to  say  improbable,  reason  ?  " 

Conchita.  "  The  Jews  entertained  a  vague  no- 
tion that  these  horrible  illnesses  which  were  to 
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them  such  a  perfect  type  of  sin,  were  punishments 
for  sins  committed  before.  They  were  right  in 
their  hypothesis.  All  such  maladies  are  but  pun- 
ishments for  previous  sins,  but  generally  not  for 
sins  committed  in  this  existence,  but  for  those  com- 
mitted in  a  previous  one.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only 
way  that  we  can  account  for  such  diseases  which 
are  sometimes  born  with  the  child,  and  accom- 
pany him  through  life.  Even  the  apostles  believed 
this,  when  we  hear  them  ask  of  their  divine  Mas- 
ter, '  Did  this  man  sin,  that  he  was  horn  blind  ? ' " 

"  Simon  had  always  been  distinguished  for  his 
good  heart,  and  for  his  charitable  deeds ;  he  had 
been  considered  by  most  men  as  a  truer  and  more 
upright  man  than  even  his  brother  Eleazar,  and 
yet,  suddenly  his  skin  had  begun  to  exhibit 
signs  of  corruption,  a  white  eruption  showed  it- 
self all  over  his  body,  and  he  was  declared  to  be 
a  leper,  and  was,  according  to  the  Jewish  law, 
'  banished  from  the  society  of  men.'  This  was  a 
great  mystery  to  all  his  friends  and  relations, 
who  only  knew  of  his  present  existence,  and  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  past,  but  if  they  had  known 
that  past,  the  whole  mystery  would  have  been 
explained.  They  would  have  known  how  in  his 
previous  existence  he  had  betrayed  and  almost 
murdered  his  best  friend,  and  that  the  curses  of 
all  who  then  knew  him  had  accompanied  him  to 
the  grave.  Had  they  known  all  this,  they  would 
no   longer   have    wondered   at   his   misfortunes, 

II.  Q 
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which  otherwise  seemed  so  ill-merited  and  so 
unjust. 

"  But  I  must  leave  you  now  ;  I  have  exceeded 
my  time  to-night,  and  I  hear  the  voices  of  my 
companions  calling  me  from  above.  There  is 
your  bed  untouched  ;  lie  down,  Walter,  and  take 
repose,  remember  that  you  are  still  in  a  mortal 
body,  and  that  you  possess  a  frame  which  requires 
rest.  Do  not  let  these  nightly  interviews  of  ours 
interfere,  with  your  ordinary  life  and  its  daily 
wants.  Our  worlds  lie  far  apart,  so  should  our 
lives,  though  in  spirit  we  are  still  so  near  each 
other,  and  may  be  said  to  be  united. 

"  Adios  Atrot  mio  !  I  will  watch  over  you  in 
your  sleep  as  you  used  to  watch  over  me  while  I 
was  in  your  world,  for  I  am  still  your  wife.  .  .  , 
Adios!    .   .  Adios!    .  .  .  Adios!'' 
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"  The  stain  that  on  thy  virtue  lies, 

Washed  by  thy  tears,  may  yet  decay  ; 
As  clouds  that  sully  morning  skies, 
May  all  be  wept  in  showers  away." 

F,  Moore. 


I. 

"  Thus  are  the  mystic  lyres 
Attuned  by  hands  above, 
That  waft  from  heaven's  celestial  choirs 
The  songs  of  angels'  love." 

That  night  I  had  an  extraordinary  dream  that 
seemed  ahnost  like  a  vision. 

When  the  beloved  form  of  my  angel  wife  had 
vanished  from  my  anxious  sight  into  the  golden 
sky  of  the  approaching  morn,  I  had  quietly  laid 
myself  down,  dressed  as  I  was,  upon  my  hitherto 
untouched  bed. 

I  kept  my  eyes  open,  although  they  were 
strangers  to  aught  around  them,  whilst  my  spirit 
still  followed  the  strano;e  train  of  thouo:ht  which 
had  run  through  my  head  for  the  last  six  days. 

Could  it  be  possible !  I  could  not  but  wonder,  in 
spite  of  all,  that  I  should  have  lived  so  many 
times  before  upon  this  very  earth,  and  yet  that  I 
should  have  no  recollections,  however  vague,  of 
these  existences  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  I 
should  have  seen  our  Lord  Jesus  face  to  face,  and 
yet  entertain  no  remembrance  whatever  of  him, 
that  I  should  have  heard  him  preach,  and  yet 
have  forgotten  the  very  tone  of  his  divine  voice  ? 

A.S  my  imagination  brought  before  my  mind 
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reflections  of  this  kind,  my  abstraction  became 
deeper.  I  seemed  to  forget  all,  and  I  felt  pains 
all  over  me  such  as  I  had  felt  the  night  of  that 
other  wonderful  vision  I  once  had  by  the  Birks  of 
Aberfeldy  *  This  night  I  dreamt,  or  rather,  for  it 
was  indeed  more  like  a  trance  than  anything 
else,  I  saw,  yet  more  extraordinary  things.  I  saw 
blood  and  murder,  crimes  of  every  description, 
men  and  women,  in  the  lowest  state  of  existence, 
deprived  of  all  that  makes  life  happy  in  this 
world,  ignorant  of  the  very  laws  of  good  and  evil, 
a  chaos  such  as  not  even  Dante  could  have 
imagined  for  his  Inferno,  and  in  the  midst  of  this, 
there  suddenly  appeared  a  white -robed  figure  that 
spread  light  all  around  it,  and  that  seemed  to 
bring  gladness  and  joy  even  to  this  infernal 
pit. 

But  I  soon  woke  up  again  from  this  strange 
dream,  and  as  the  sun  was  now  high  upon  the 
heavens,  I  got  up  from  my  bed,  and  after 
arranging  my  disordered  toilette,  I  sallied  forth 
into  the  shaded  streets  of  the  joyous  Havana. 

The  day  soon  reached  its  end,  although  I  must 
confess  those  few  hours  of  daylight  seemed  to  me 
more  like  centuries.  That  day,  for  the  first  time 
after  the  night  of  the  ball  on  board  the 
"  Numania,"  I  saw  Lilian  Leigh,  and  was  obliged 
to  pay  my  respects  to  her,  with  how  little  plea- 
sure you  can  easily  conceive,  for  she  had  now 

*  Described  in  "  The  Honeymoon,"  a  philosophical  Romance, 
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become  more  than  ever  indifferent  to  me  since  I 
had  conversed  with  my  spirit  love. 

But  everything  comes  to  an  end  in  this  poor 
earth  of  onrs,  and  that  long  day  soon  disappeared 
with  the  rest  that  had  gone  before  it  into  the 
western  sky,  lea^TUg  its  place  to  the  long  sighed- 
for  night,  which  came  suddenly  upon  me,  and 
with  it  the  beloved  form  of  my  angel  wife,  who 
gradually  descended  from  that  bright  star  which 
showed  the  first  over  the  towers  of  the  beautiful 
capital  of  Cuba,  and  finally  rested  by  my  side 
upon  the  hanging  balcony  over-looking  the  peace- 
ful bay. 

After  the  usual  greetings,  she  leant  upon  the 
balustrade,  and,  half  hidden  amongst  the  tropical 
plants  which  I  imagined  were  still  visible  through 
her  ethereal  form,  she  thus  continued  the  narrative 
where  she  had  left  off  on  the  previous  night. 


11. 


"  The  recollection  of  my  former  condition  would  permit  me  to 
make  only  a  bad  use  of  the  present,  Happy  is  it  for  me  that  I  do 
forget."  Lessing. 

*'  Your  great  objection,  mj  dear  Walter,  to  the 
glorious  doctrine  of  re-incarnation  seems  to  be  the 
forgetfulness  in  which  we  live  of  our  previous 
existences,  but  do  you  not  see,  dearest,  that  it  is  to 
this  very  forgetfulness  that  we  owe  our  progress  ? 
The  temporary  forgetfulness  of  our  past  should 
be  considered  simply  as  one  of  the  infinite  mer- 
cies for  which  we  should  daily  thank  our  divine 
Creator.  Experience  is  but  too  often  only  ob- 
tained by  wearisome  proofs  and  terrible  expiations, 
the  remembrance  of  which  would  be  most  painful, 
and  could  not  but  embitter  the  trials  of  our 
present  existence.  If  the  sufferings  of  this  life 
appear  long  to  us,  what  would  they  not  be  if  to 
their  length  were  added  those  of  a  hundred  other 
lives  ?  You,  for  example,  Walter,  are  to-day  an 
intelligent,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  a  developed 
spirit,  which  fact  you  owe  to  the  frequent  and  nu- 
merous trials,  experiences,  and  punishments  which 
you  have  been  obliged  to  sufier  for  crimes,  which 
to-day  would  be  only  repugnant  to  your  now  com- 
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paratively  purified  nature,  but  would  you  like  to 
be  constantly  reminded  tliat  in  your  last  existence 
you  were  hung  for  such  crimes  ?  Would  not  the 
shame  of  such  an  untimely,  and  yet  but  too  well 
deserved  end,  follow  you  through  your  present 
life,  and  embitter  your  happiest  moments,  if  you 
were  constantly  reminded  of  it  ?  But  as  you  do 
not  entertain  the  slightest  recollection  of  such  a 
past,  and  as  the  world  is  as  ignorant  of  it  as  you 
are  yourself,  you  are  to  every  one  a  new  man,  and 
before  God,  who  knows  all,  a  regenerated  spirit. 

Free  from  the  useless  remembrance  of  a  dread- 
ful past,  you  can  act  with  entire  freedom ;  your 
old  debts  are  paid,  it  is  now  for  you  not  to  fall 
into  new  ones.  How  many  men  there  are  who 
would  wish  even  in  this  life  to  throw  a  veil 
over  the  first  years  of  their  lives,  and  hide,  even 
from  themselves,  the  disgraceful  memory  of  their 
first  efibrts !  How  many  men  exclaim,  when 
their  last  hour  approaches,  '  If  I  could  but  begin 
again,  I  would  do  my  task  better.'  Opportunity 
is  aU  they  require.  It  would  be  unjust  of  God 
not  to  let  them  have  that  opportunity  of  repamng 
the  ills  they  have  done,  and  of  profiting  by  the 
experience  they  have  acquired,  they  are  therefore 
allowed  to  return  to  Hfe,  brinmnsf  with  them  their 
good  intentions  and  the  strong  desire  to  do  better, 
not  with  the  recollection  of  their  former  failures, 
but  with  a  clean  fresh  page  whereon  to  inscribe 
the  continuation  of  their  spirit's  history  ! 
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If  we  still  remembered  those  trials  and  chas- 
tisements through  which  our  spirit  has  been 
obliged  to  pass  before  attaining  its  present  state 
of  advancement,  we  should  feel  at  every  moment  of 
our  lives,  the  events  of  those  former  existences 
constantly  coming  between  us  and  everything  we 
did,  as  obstinately  as  when  we  look  through  the 
window  from  a  lighted  room,  the  objects  we  turn 
our  backs  upon,  are  still  before  us  instead  of  the 
bright  scenes  outside. 

If  a  man  condemned  to  death  were  to  form 
the  firm  resolution  of  becoming  honest,  what 
would  be  the  consequences  if  he  were  allowed  to 
escape  this  sentence  ?  Every  one  would  fight  shy 
of  him,  he  would  be  expelled  from  good  society, 
and  his  only  means  of  prolonging  his  existence 
would  be  to  take  once  more  to  vice,  and  he  per- 
haps would  become  even  worse  than  before.  But 
let  us  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  one 
ignores  his  antecedents,  he  would  then  be  well 
received  and  employed  by  all,  and  how  much 
more  would  such  be  the  case  if  he  himself  could 
forget  his  past  ?  for  then  he  would  be  free  of  all 
fears,  and  could  go  about  his  work  with  all  the 
energy  and  goodwill  of  a  clear  conscience. 

Let  us  suppose,  moreover,  what  happens  almost 
every  day  in  this  world  of  yours,  that  in  your 
very  family  is  born  a  spirit  who,  in  a  former 
existence,  has  ruined  you,  or  dishonoured  your 
family  and  your  name,  and  that  this  poor  spirit. 
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full  of  repentance,  comes  to  live  amongst  you,  and 
by  your  very  side,  in  order  to  repair  the  evil  he 
has  done  you,  by  his  affection  and  devotion ; 
would  you  not  both  feel  in  a  most  awkward  posi- 
tion if  you  were  constantly  reminded  of  your 
former  enmities  ?  Instead  of  forgetting  your 
bitter  feelings  and  wicked  passions,  you  would 
only  achieve  their  renewal,  you  would  be  con- 
stantly remembering  them,  and  war  and  evil  feel- 
inofs  would  alone  reio-n  in  the  world,  instead  of 
peace  and  goodwill. 

And  it  is  to  this  very  law  that  so  wisely 
throws  a  veil  over  the  past,  that  we  owe  the 
love  which  to-day  unites  us.  For  if  our  past 
was  to  have  been  remembered  for  ever,  Miriam 
and  Sartorius  would  have  hated  each  other  as 
bitterly,  nay,  even  more  so  than  Ananda  and 
Channa.  While,  thanks  to  this  law,  or  rather  to 
the  all  just  God  who  established  it,  the  Eoman 
soldier  and  the  Jewish  maiden  ignored  the  bitter 
animosity  which  had  constantly  existed  between 
them  while  in  their  former  state  of  existence. 
Even  as  it  was,  a  strong  feeling  of  antipathy  had 
sprung  up  between  us  in  spite  of  our  perfect  ignor- 
ance of  the  past ;  but  this  feeling,  being  un- 
founded as  we  both  naturally  thought,  we  did  all 
we  could  to  smother  it  and  to  become  frienda. 

Somehow  or  other,  for  a  reason  which  then 
appeared  to  me  inexplicable,  but  which  is  now 
as  clear   to  me  as   the  daylight,   we  were  con- 
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stantly  thrown  together.  Mary  passed  the  most 
of  her  time  between  her  Uncle  and  Martinian,  so 
that  Caius  Sartorius,  who  always  accompanied 
him,  fell  constantly  to  my  lot,  and  as  I  knew  that 
Mary  wanted  me  to  entertain  him,  I  naturally 
tried  to  overcome  my  antipathy  to  him,  and 
exerted  myself  to  make  the  long  hours  we  spent 
together  as  happy  as  possible. 

An  accident  had  also  occurred  recently,  which 
had  served  to  diminish,  in  a  great  measure,  my 
natural  repugnance  and  dislike  towards  him. 

It  had  happened  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
day  whose  close  had  been  made  so  happy  by  that 
joyous  supper  which  I  described  to  you  at  such 
leno-tli  last  evenino:. 

I  had  gone  out  in  a  small  boat  by  myself  on 
the  lake  to  visit  some  friends  who  lived  just  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  a  fine  morn- 
ing, the  deep,  blue  sky  w\as  without  a  cloud,  and 
an  unbroken  silence  reigned  over  the  landscape. 
But  the  lake  of  Tiberias  is  a  treacherous  lake, 
as  now-a-days  we  all  know,  and  it  is  precisely 
when  most  calm,  and  when  its  waters  are  the 
most  clear  and  transparent  that  it  is  most  to  be 
dreaded.  As  I  was  joyfully  gliding  along  over 
the  crystal  waters,  enjoying  the  fresh  breeze  and 
the  quietude  and  seclusion  of  the  scene ;  a  sudden 
squall  came  on,  the  treacherous  wind  from  the 
mountains  began  to  blow  with  sudden  fury,  the 
waves  rose  and  fell  with  each  severe  gust,  and 
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my  poor  little  boat,  unable  to  brave  the  storm, 
and  tossed  hither  and  thither,  soon  capsized  alto- 
gether, and  threw  me  head -long  into  the  water, 
too  frightened  even  to  cry  for  assistance. 

I  lost  all  consciousness,  and  know  not  how 
lono:  I  mio-ht  have  remained  in  the  water  :  but 
when  at  last  I  came  back  to  my  senses,  I  found 
myself  on  the  shore  resting  upon  a  little  plot  of 
dry  grass  that  grew  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  while 
by  my  side,  and  bending  over  me,  stood  Caius 
Sartorius  dripping  wet,  so  that  I  could  have  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  how  I  came  thither. 

I  could  not  o-uess  what  his  thoughts  were  at 
that  moment,  but  my  first  feebng  was  one  of 
anger  towards  him  rather  than  of  gTatitude.  I 
felt  as  if  I  would  rather  have  perished  there  and 
then  than  to  have  been  rescued  by  him,  the  man 
I  disliked  above  all  others ;  but  I  tried  to  overcome 
this  feeling  that  arose  so  spontaneously  in  my 
heart.  It  only  lasted  a  miaute,  for  the  next 
1  found  words,  however  feeble  and  common-place, 
to  express  my  thanks  to  him,  and  after  a  short 
time,  we  found  ourselves  walking  arm  in  arm 
towards  the  Castle  of  Magdala,  from  whence 
Mary  had  seen  the  whole  adventure,  and  was 
anxiously  awaiting  our  return. 

"  Sartorius  has  saved  your  life,  Miriam,"  were 
her  first  words.  "  He  was  passing  near  to  the 
spot  where  your  boat  capsized,  when  seeing  you 
in  the  water,  he  jumped  in  and  saved  your  life  at 
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the  imminent  risk  of  his  own.  You  should  be 
eternally  grateful  to  him." 

These  words  went  straight  to  my  heart.  I  too 
felt  how  much  I  owed  him,  and  yet  my  spirit 
revolted  against  him,  and  hated  him  as  much  as 
ever. 

Since  that  day,  however,  I  put  myself  con- 
stantly out  of  my  way  to  be  amiable  to  him,  and 
thus,  little  by  little,  I  tried  to  forget  my  dislike, 
and  grew  more  and  more  attached  to  the  young 
Eoman.  But  how  little  could  I  guess  then  that 
this  was  the  man  whose  life  I  had  plotted  against 
in  a  former  existence,  and  who,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  years  later,  would  be  my  beloved  hus- 
band and  devoted  lover  ! 

Thus  you  see,  Walter,  that  we  owe  all  our 
present  happiness  to  this  very  forgetfulness  of  the 
past,  which,  in  your  present  ignorance,  makes  you 
even  doubt  of  the  law  which  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  all  human  progress  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 


III. 


"  Amor,  Amor !  todo  esto  es  culpa  tuya.    Tu  eres  la  causa  de 
todo  et  mal." 

About  this  time  an  unlooked-for  event  took 
place,  which  changed  all  at  once  our  whole 
course  of  life. 

Kaphael,  the  poor  young  Jew,  whose  fate  it 
had  been  to  awaken  in  Mary's  heart  the  first  faint 
flame  of  love,  which  now  reigned  there  so  supreme, 
had  grown  more  and  more  jealous  of  the  handsome 
Roman  centurion  who  had  now  so  completely 
monopolised  the  affections  of  the  fair  enslaver. 
One  afternoon,  as  Martinian  was  alighting  from 
his  horse  at  the  gates  of  the  castle,  he  met  him, 
and  in  a  hoarse  voice  and  excited  manner  he  thus 
apostrophised  him  : 

**  How  regular  is  the  Roman  soldier  in  his  visits 
to  the  Jewish  maiden  I  " 

Martinian  mused  a  moment,  and  then  answered 
slowly — 

**  Is  that  of  any  consequence  to  the  Jew  ? " 

**  When  he  thus  speaks,  thou  may  est  be  sure 
he  has  a  reason." 

"  He  should  then  keep  it  to  himself." 

Raphael  now  aroused,  became  bolder,  and  while 
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his  bright  black  eyes  flashed  under  his  white  tur- 
ban, he  thus  went  on — 

"  The  mouth  was  made  to  give  expression  to 
the  thoughts  that  lie  heavy  on  the  mind." 

Martinian  began  now  to  guess  the  drift  of 
these  words,  and,  tying  his  horse  to  one  of  the 
posts  by  the  door,  he  stood  erect  before  the 
young  man,  as  he  thus  spoke  to  him  in  a  com- 
manding tone  of  voice : — 

"Enough  of  this.  Sirrah.  A  Eoman  citizen 
and  soldier  commands  thee  to  be  silent." 

"  A^  Koman  citizen  !  "  burst  out  the  Jew,  and 
advancing  two  steps  towards  his  rival,  he  spat  on 
him,  while  he  burst  out  into  hysterical  laughter. 
"  A  Roman  citizen  !     I  despise  him." 

Martinian  could  not  of  course,  bear  this  insult, 
so  he  took  hold  of  his  short  Roman  sword,  and  at 
the  same  instant,  Raphael,  almost  blinded  with 
rage,  brandished  a  large  sharp -pointed  knife  in 
the  air.  For  one  second  they  stood  still,  one  op- 
posite the  other,  measuring  their  strength,  with 
their  long  hair  waving  in  the  wind,  and  their 
nostrils  widely  inflated,  as  if  they  revelled  in  the 
prospect  of  blood. 

Every  man  has  in  him  a  portion  of  the  wild 
beast,  which  he  is  bound  to  exterminate,  and  for 
this  must  use  his  best  endeavour  to  suppress  and 
keep  down.  Probably  it  is  a  vague  reminiscence 
of  a  former  state  of  existence  !  Who  can  tell  ? 
Natural  selection  may  be  true  in  one  sense,  if  not 
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precisely  in  the  one  put  forth  by  "Wallace  and 
Darwin,  for  who  can  deny  that  we  possess  animal 
instincts  and  inclinations,  which  only  civilization 
and  religion  can  control,  and  which  sometimes,  in 
spite  of  all,  are  wont  to  come  uppermost  when 
everything  is  forgotten  but  the  fierce  passions 
we  too  often  allow  to  rule  in  our  hearts  % 

Sin  is  generally  defined  to  be  the  violation  of 
divine  law;  but  I  should  rather  take  it  to  be  a 
manifestation  of  the  greenness  of  life,  and  the 
ignorance  of  law.  The  uniipe  peach  is  acrid, 
sour,  bitter,  acid,  and  hard  ;  but  let  it  hang 
upon  the  tree  of  life  and  receive  sunshine,  air, 
dew,  and  shower,  and  it  becomes  sweet  and 
pleasant,  and  quite  another  thing.  So  it  is  with 
human  lives, — they  are  in  an  imperfect  state,  in 
passing  through  which  they  give  but  imperfect 
fruits.     It  can  hardly  be  expected  otherwise. 

As  these  two  men  stood  thus  face  to  face, 
one  or  the  other,  perhaps  both,  at  the  gates  of 
death,  they  looked  indeed  more  like  two  wild 
animals  than  two  human  beings,  for  all  the 
good  feelings,  which  go  to  make  a  rational 
being,  were  at  that  moment  smothered,  to  give 
place  to  the  brutal  passion  within  them,  that  of 
jealous  vengeance,  and  the  thirst  of  blood. 

A  second  later,  their  deadly  weapons  had  met 
in  mid-air,  and  the  noise  of  the  clashing  steel  re- 
sounded like  distant  claps  of  thunder  through  the 
vaulted  halls  of  the  Castle  of  Magdala.     Hearing 

II.  R 
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the  alarming  noise,  we  all  rushed  into  the  hall, 
and  the  fii'st  sight  that  met  our  eyes  was  the 
desperate  life-struggle  of  these  two  men  on  the 
ground. 

There  was  a  horrible  interval  of  suspense ;  to 
stop  them  was  now  impossible,  and  in  the  heat  of 
the  fight  they  could  not  hear  the  piercing  cries  of 
Magdalena,  who  entreated  them  to  stop.  She 
stood,  pale  with  horror,  and  trembling  with  fear, 
in  the  middle  of  the  doorway,  when  the  once  loved 
frame  of  Raphael  came  rolling  towards  her,  leaving 
behind  it  a  stream  of  blood  upon  the  sand,  and 
pierced  through  with  the  Roman's  short  sword. 
She  gave  a  wild  desperate  shriek  as  the  ghastly 
corpse  touched  her,  and  fell  on  the  ground  over- 
powered with  emotion  in  a  fit  of  anguish  and 
blinding  tears. 

Martinian,  who  fortunately  was  only  slightly 
wounded,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her 
to  one  of  the  inner  apartments.  We  all  expected 
that  she  would  have  shrunk  from  him  after  this, 
but  on  the  contrary,  she  pressed  him  to  her  heart, 
and  her  first  words  were,  "  Thanks  be  given  to 
Jehovah,  for  he  has  preserved  thee  to  me." 

But  when  after  a  time  she  was  able  to  meditate 
on  the  event,  she  deeply  lamented  the  poor 
young  Jew's  death,  and  accused  herself  repeatedly 
of  being  its  sole  cause. 

**Ah,  Miriam,"  she  said  to  me  repeatedly,  as 
she  hung  half  senseless  on  my  neck,  "  I  could  not 
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help  it  ...  I  could  not  help  it.  I  loved  Mar- 
tinian  too  much  to  be  able  to  hide  it  from  that 
poor  boy.  ...  It  is  all  my  fault,  and  yet  ...  I 
could  not  disguise  my  feelings  !  " 

But  the  Eoman's  safety  was  now  the  first  thing 
to  be  thought  of.  He  could  not,  after  this,  remain 
in  Galilee,  where  so  many  Jews  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  his  violence,  and  would  only  too  readily 
give  evidence  against  him.  Besides,  the  Phari- 
sees would  now  be  exasperated,  and  would  not 
fail  to  inform  the  High  Priest  in  Jerusalem  of 
the  crime  committed  against  the  son  of  one  of 
their  number.  He  must  fly,  and  fly  at  once 
from  Galilee.  In  Jerusalem  he  would  be  safe 
under  the  protection  of  the  Komans,  whose  gov- 
ernor would  readily  give  him  assistance. 

But  not  only  was  he  not  safe  in  Galilee,  but 
even  Mary  would  run  imminent  danger  of  being 
imprisoned,  the  murder  having  been  committed 
in  her  house.  The  character  she  already  bore 
was  a  glaring  witness  against  her,  and  she  knew 
but  too  weU  that  the  Pharisees  would  be  very 
ready  to  seize  this  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of 
her.  She  too  must  fly.  So  it  was  decided  that 
we  should  all  quit  the  castle  at  once,  and  proceed 
as  quickly  as  horses  could  carry  us  to  the  capital, 
to  place  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  Pontius 
Pilate. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  one  night,  the  next 
after  Kaphael's  death,  we  quitted   the   peaceful 
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shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  never  more  to  reside 
on  them.  The  silence  of  the  night  protected  our 
flight,  which,  for  more  security,  we  effected,  not 
by  the  road  which  passed  through  Dalmanutha 
and  Tiberias,  but  in  a  boat,  which,  under  the 
cover  of  night,  conveyed  us  in  a  few  hours  to 
Hippos,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake — a 
town  which,  being  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip, 
could  offer  us  shelter  for  the  day  ;  and  from 
Hippos  we  continued  our  journey  through  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes,  keeping  always  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Jordan,  which  we  only 
crossed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea, 
as  it  is  now  called. 

From  hence  we  soon  reached  Jerusalem,  where 
we  took  up  our  residence  in  Martinian's  apart- 
ments in  the  Tower  of  Antonia — the  only  place, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  city  where  we  could  be 
safe.  And  we  had  not  been  there  an  hour  before 
we  had  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  oui-  happy 
idea  of  quitting  Magdala  ;  for  some  of  our  slaves, 
who  had  come  with  the  baggage  by  the  direct 
road,  and  who  had  started  after  us,  told  us  that  the 
very  morning  after  our  flight  some  of  the  Eabbis 
and  the  Scribes  had  made  their  appearance  in 
the  castle,  asking  for  Mary,  but  had  been  obliged 
to  go  as  they  had  come — not,  however,  without 
showing  signs  of  great  anger  and  disappointment, 
when  they  had  learnt  that  we  had  all  left  the 
place  the  night  before. 
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The  very  afternoon  of  our  arrival  at  Jerusalem, 
Martinian  went  to  Pilate's  palace  to  obtain  his 
pardon  and  protection  ;  besides  the  permission 
for  Mary  and  me  to  inhabit  the  Eoman  fortress, 
at  least  for  a  short  time,  and  until  the  whole 
occurrence  had  blown  over,  and  been  forgotten 
by  the  Jews. 

Pilate,  fortunately  for  us,  was  at  that  time  at 
Jerusalem,  it  being  soon  after  one  of  the  great 
Jewish  festivals,  when  the  Governor  repaired  to 
the  capital  Adth  his  troops — where  their  presence 
was  sometimes  needed  to  preserve  order,  and  for 
the  due  maintenance  of  Eoman  power  and  state. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
the  handsome  Claudia-Procula,  who  had  been 
an  heiress,  and  moreover  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  Pome's  mightiest  houses. 

"  I  come,"  said  Martinian,  when  he  had  been 
shown  into  the  presence  of  the  Procurator  and 
his  consort,  "  I  come,  all-powerful  general,  to 
declare  myself  before  thee,  the  author  of  a  man's 
death." 

''  Was  he  a  Eoman  citizen  ?  "  inquired  Pilate, 
who  cared  little  for  the  Jews. 

"  No,  he  was  a  Jew." 

The  Governor  now  inquired  in  a  still  more 
careless  way,  "  Was  it  in  an  equal  fight  ?  " 

"  It  was  in  an  equal  fight,  and  for  a  woman's 
sake." 

"  For  a  woman  ! "  exclaimed  the  Eoman  ma- 
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tron,  whose  curiosity  was  now  aroused.     ''  Is  she 
beautiful  ?  '* 

"  Ay,  madam,"  answered  Martinian  ;  "  she  is 
the  most  splendid  Jewess  that  eyes  ever  beheld." 

"  1  should  much  like  to  see  her !  " 

Pilate  now  rose,  and  said  in  a  decisive  tone, 
waving  his  hand  as  a  sign  for  the  centurion 
to  retire  : 

''Let  the  Lady  Claudia's  wish  be  law  ;  I  will 
only  forgive  thee  when  I  have  seen  the  woman." 

The  next  day  Mary  accompanied  her  lover  to 
the  Governor's  palace  ;  and  he  and  his  lady  were 
so  pleased  with  her,  that  they  readily  granted  a 
free  pardon  to  Martinian,  and  the  permission  he 
had  asked,  for  Mary  to  inhabit  the  Tower  of 
Antonia  for  the  present.  '' 

So  far  this  interview  seemed  to  have  been  a 
great  success,  but  poor  Mary  had  to  bear  all 
through  it  the  dishonouring,  and  to  her,  shameful 
appearance  of  passing  for  Martinian's  mistress. 
Claudia  had  indeed  been  very  gracious,  but  she 
had  taken  good  care  to  let  the  Jewish  maiden  see 
clearly  that  she  despised  her  altogether,  as  a 
creature  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  sandals  off 
her  feet. 

When  she  narrated  all  this  to  me  after  her 
return  home,  I  boldly  told  her  that  I  did  not 
think  Martinian  was  acting  honourably  by  her, 
for    after    what    had    passed,  he    should    have 
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married  her  at  once;  but  Mary  was  too  much 
in  love  to  see  any  imperfections  in  her  lover's 
conduct. 

Thus,  sooner  or  later,  Love  makes  fools  of  us 
aU! 


IV. 


*'  Never  marry  but  for  love ;  but  see  that  thou  lovest  what  is 
lovely." — Penn. 

Caius  Sartorius  had  of  course  accompanied  us 
in  our  flight  from  Magdala,  and,  as  a  Eoman  cen- 
turion, was  now  living  with  us  in  the  tower  of 
Antonia.  With  his  return  to  Jerusalem  the 
thought  of  Mariamne,  which  had  never  vanished 
from  his  mind,  revived  with  fresh  vehemence,  and 
now  that  he  was  once  more  in  that  city  where  he 
had  so  loved,  the  power  of  association  turned  his 
wandering  thoughts  again  and  again  towards  the 
object  of  his  afiections. 

He  still  loved  her,  though  he  felt  an  intense 
bitterness  against  her  who,  if  really  so  much 
attached  to  him  as  he  had  been  led  to  hope,  could 
thus  have  placed  between  them  a  deep  gulf 
that  was  now  impassable.  She  loved  him,  and 
yet  she  had  married  another !  Was  not  this  a 
proof  of  her  unfaithful  and  flighty  nature — a 
nature  incapable  of  conceiving  any  great  passion 
beyond  that  of  mere  self-esteem,  which  leads  to 
love  of  admiration,  but  never  to  real  love  ?  This 
bitterness  was  no  doubt  unjust.  Men  are  always 
unreasonable  in  their  passions,  and  resentment  is 
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the  first  impulse  of  a  man  wlio,  loving  witli  tlie 
whole  ardour  of  his  soul,  is  rejected  by  the 
woman  who  has  led  him  to  suppose  she  was 
devoted  to  him  with  all  her  heart. 

]\Iartinian,  who  was  now  himself  in  love,  and 
felt  only  too  ready  to  excuse  women  in  every  way, 
argued  with  him  often  and  often,  on  this  point ; 
and  to  Sartorius's  almost  daily  cry  of  '^  how 
could  a  woman  so  good  and  pure  as  Mariamne 
marry  such  aii  old  miser  as  Ben-Isaac,"  he  con- 
stantly answered  that  ''women  always  find  a 
fascination  in  self-sacrifice."  I  know  not  how 
far  this  maxim  would  hold  true,  but  it  always 
seemed  to  have  a  good  efiect  on  the  poor  rejected 
lover,  who  still  clung  to  the  memory  of  her  love 
with  all  the  avidity  of  despair. 

Love  at  last  grew  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
determined  to  risk  ever\'thino;  to  obtain  once 
more  a  siorht  of  her.     He  watched  the  house  in 

o 

which  she  now  lived,  and  one  day,  when  the  old 
husband  had  gone  to  his  money-lending  stall  in 
the  temple,  he  managed  to  enter  it,  and  found  his 
Mariamne  alone  in  one  of  the  lower  apartments. 

Since  her  unfortunate  marriage  the  poor  woman 
had  passed  many  and  many  a  lonely  hour,  and 
often  had  she  sio-hed  for  the  handsome  Eoman, 
whom  she  still  loved,  in  spite  of  all  her  efibrts  to 
banish  his  memory  from  her  heart. 

The  fire  of  youth  can  never  s}'mpathize  or  be 
satisfied  with  the  calm  stolidity  of  age,  and  much 
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less  with  tlic  calmness  of  such  a  premature  old  age 
as  that  of  Ben-Isaac,  for  as  I  have  before  told  you, 
he  loved  her  not,  having  only  married  her  for  her 
money.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  heart  of  this 
beautiful  girl  should  have  bounded  with  raptm^e 
at  the  sight  of  that  beloved  form.  Sartorius 
clasped  her  once  more  to  his  heart  with  an  ardour 
which  she  had  not  experienced  since  her  marriage. 

Their  first  interview  was  a  long  and  a  tender 
one.  Sartorius  urged  her  to  fly  from  that  house 
and  accompany  him  to  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  as 
he  had  done  on  the  night  of  her  marriage,  but  she 
again  refused  him,  and  now  with  still  more  reason, 
for  she  was  the  wife  of  another,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  sin  to  have  left  her  husband.  She  well 
knew  that  to  see  him  at  all  was  a  crime,  or  at 
least  would  have  been  so  considered  by  the  Jewish 
law,  but  slie,  like  Mary,  was  too  far  gone  in  love 
to  consider  anything,  and  so,  after  many  a  fond 
embrace,  she  consented  to  appoint  an  hour  on  the 
morrow,  when  she  knew  her  husl)and  would  be 
absent,  to  see  him  again,  and  thus  he  left  her, 
thrilhng  with  joy,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  loved. 

After  this  first  interview  tliey  often  saw  each 
other,  generally  at  night,  when  Ben-Isaac,  who 
slept  very  soundly,  could  not  even  suspect  their 
interviews,  and  thus  their  passion  grew  deeper  and 
more  intense. 

One  night,  however,  the  old  man  woke  up  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  night,  and  missing  the  tender 
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form  of  his  wife  beside  liim,  lie  got  up  and  looked 
at  his  clepsydra  or  water-clock,  which  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  It  was  only  four  in  the 
morning,  so  he  knew  that  Mariamne  could  not 
yet  be  up  and  dressed.  He  hurriedly  left  the 
apartment,  and  hunted  everywhere  for  his  missing 
wife,  until  he  arrived  at  one  of  the  remotest  rooms 
in  the  house,  one  that  had  access  from  a  back 
street,  and  there,  to  his  horror  and  astonishment, 
he  found  Mariamne,  and  discovered  her  in  the 
arms  of  Caius  Sartorius. 

The  young  Eoman  instinctively  seized  his  sword 
and  brandished  it  in  the  air,  but  Mariamne  threw 
herself  between  her  husband  and  her  lover,  and 
held  the  former  in  her  arms  until  the  latter  had 
time  to  escape  by  the  open  window  on  the  other 
side,  and  from  thence  gain  the  street. 

All  this  passed  before  the  old  man's  eyes  like  a 
dream,  his  horror  was  such  that  he  could  hardly 
move,  and  his  tongue  refused  to  utter  a  single 
word.  Mariamne,  however,  had  not  lost  her  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet, 
she  thus  addressed  him  : — 

'*Thou  art  my  husband,  Benjamin  Isaac,  and  I 
am  thy  unhappy  wife,  but  I  was  ^diely  deceived 
when  I  married  thee.  However,  I  do  not  want  to 
excuse  my  fault,  I  am  culpable.  I  know  weU  that 
I  should  have  been  faithful  to  thee  since  I  am 
thy  wedded  wife ;  but  love  was  too  strong  for  me, 
my  heart  was  far  from  thine,  and  has  enticed  me 
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from  thy  bed I  am  criminal,  oh  Isaac !  .  .  . 

I  avow  my  crime,  but  I  ask  thy  pardon." 

The  old  Jew  looked  for  one  moment  at  the 
beautiful  woman  who  knelt  at  his  feet,  as  it 
seemed,  overpowered  with  grief  and  shame,  her 
long  black  locks  hanging  over  her  bare  shoulders 
in  graceful  disorder,  and  her  beautiful  gazelle-like 
eyes  veiled  by  tears ;  he  looked  at  her  for  one 
moment,  but  no  sooner  had  his  eyes  met  her's 
than  he  withdrew  his  gaze  as  if  with  horror,  for 
at  that  moment,  and  only  then,  he  discovered  how 
beautiful,  how  lovable  was  that  woman  who  had 
been  his  wife  for  the  last  six  months,  and  only 
now,  when  she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever,  did  his 
heart  beat  with  love  for  her.  But  he  well  knew 
that  it  was  too  late ;  the  same  look  that  had 
revealed  to  him  her  charms  had  also  told  him  but 
too  plainly  that  she  loved  another,  and  that  she 
had  been  unfaithful  to  him. 

"  Why  hast  thou  conversed  with  that  man  ? " 
he  muttered  at  last,  moved  perhaps  more  even 
than  she  was. 

"  Because  he  loved  me  ! " 

"  And  didst  thou  love  him  too  ?  " 

"  Ahme !"  answered  she,  her  voice  now  hoarse  and 
choking,  and  the  gushing  tears  streaming  from  her 
eyes.    "  I  loved  him  long  before  I  ever  knew  thee ! " 

*'And  you  married  me,  woman!  loving  another 
....  why  didst  thou  give  me  thy  hand  if  thou 
couldst  not  give  me  thy  heart  ?  " 
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"I  was  obliged  to  obey  my  father,  oli  my 
liusband ! " 

"  Thoii  art  criminal  then." 

"  But  I  entreat  thy  forgiveness,  can'st  thou  not 
forgive  me  ...  .  does  my  misery  find  no  pity  in 
thy  heart  %  " 

"  I  cannot  forgive  thee,"  he  muttered,  after 
a  short  silence.  "God  and  His  law  condemns 
thee  to  death ;  has  it  not  been  written  that  the 
adultress  shall  be  put  to  death  %  Let  thy  blood 
therefore  fall  upon  thee  ;  I  should  break  the  law 
if  I  were  to  forgive  thee  and  conceal  thy  sin, 
and  should  merit  the  punishment  that  is  due  to 
thee  for  thy  crime." 

Mariamne  shuddered  as  she  heard  these  words  ; 
she  well  knew  that  all  chance  of  escape  was  now 
over  for  her,  and  that  the  law  of  Moses  com- 
manded that  she  should  be  stoned  to  death  by  the 
people,  who,  always  jealous  of  the  maintenance 
of  their  law,  would  have  no  compassion  for  her. 
And  this  was  the  reason  that  had  made  her 
confess  her  guilt  so  readily,  fancying  that  if  she 
confessed,  all  would  have  been  forgiven  to  her. 
But  Ben- Isaac  could  not  forgive  her ;  it  would 
have  been  acting  contrary  to  all  the  ideas  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  besides,  the 
fury  of  jealousy  had  been  aroused  in  him  with 
the  first  pang  of  love,  and  he  felt  that  only 
death  could  vindicate  his  honour. 

The  sun  was  now  high  up  over  the  hills,  and 
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the  ever-busy  streets  of  the  city  were  akeady 
crowded  with  people.  Ben-Isaac  seized  his  wife 
by  the  arm,  and  opening  the  back  door  to  the 
street,  he  pushed  her  outside  his  house,  exchaim- 
ing  to  the  crowd  of  idlers  Avho  had  gathered 
round  the  door  at  the  unexpected  sight,  "  I,  Ben- 
jamin Isaac,  the  husband  of  Mariamne,  daughter 
of  Nepthali,  this  woman  whom  you  see,  declare 
her  to  be  an  adultress,  I  expel  her  from  my 
house,  and  I  sentence  her  to  the  death  justly 
imposed  upon  her  crime  hj  our  law.  Let 
Jehovah  be  praised." 

And  he  pushed  the  poor  woman  into  the  street 
where  the  multitude  soon  took  possession  of  her, 
and  hurried  her  away  fainting,  amidst  cries  and 
shouts  of  scorn,  while  others  followed,  picking  up 
stones  and  throwing  them  at  her  as  they  went. 


Y 


"  Foul  jealousy  !  thou  tumest  love  divine 
To  joyless  dread,  and  mak'st  the  loving  heart 
With  hateful  thoughts  to  languish  and  to  pine, 
And  feed  itself  ^vith  self-consuming  smart ; 
Of  all  the  passions  in  the  mind,  thou  vilest  art.'' 

Spenser. 

More  than  a  week  had  elapsed  since  we  had 
taken  up  our  residence  in  the  Tower  of  Antonia, 
from  whose  fortifications  we  had  not  stirred  one 
step,  fearing  always  the  anger  of  the  Jews.  But 
Martinian,  who,  after  all,  was  the  only  one  really 
concerned  with  Eaphael's  death,  went  in  and  out 
into  the  town  as  freely  as  if  he  had  notliing  what- 
ever to  fear.  When  I  remarked  about  this,  he 
answered  carelessly  that  the  Jews  would  not  dare 
hurt  him,  while  they  would  only  too  readily  take 
possession  of  Mary,  and  put  her  in  prison.  This, 
he  assured  me,  was  the  only  reason  why  he 
objected  to  her  quitting  the  fortress.  This 
reason,  however,  did  not  satisfy  me  ;  I  felt  sure 
that  there  was  another  motive,  and  a  far  more 
powerful  one,  for  his  keeping  us  thus  apart  from 
all  without,  for  in  truth  we  were  more  his 
prisoners  than  his  giiests. 

I  communicated   my  suspicions  to  i\Iary,  and 
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suggested  that  perhaps  he  was  carrying  on  a  love 
intrigue  with  some  one  else  which  he  did  not  wish 
her  even  to  suspect.  This  mere  suggestion  set 
Mary's  thoughts  wandering  in  that  dh^ection,  and 
she  began,  from  that  day,  to  observe  attentively 
all  the  words  and  movements  of  her  lover, 
jealousy,  the  most  fearful  of  all  passions,  soon 
took  possession  of  her  soul ;  she  now  felt  sure 
that  the  Eoman  was  unfaithful  to  her,  and  that 
his  frequent  visits  to  the  city  were  occasioned  by 
some  new  love  affair  in  which  he  was  eno;ao^ed. 
The  days  now  seemed  longer  to  her  than  ever, 
and  even  the  few  hours  which  she  sj)ent  by  his 
side  had  become  wearisome  and  almost  un- 
bearable, for  her  heart  told  her  that  his 
thoughts  were  all  the  time  wandering  to  some 
other  woman.  Such  grew  to  be  her  anxious 
jealousy,  that  one  day  she  determined  to  follow 
him  into  the  city,  and  thus,  disguised  as  an  old 
slave,  she  traced  his  steps  all  through  the  old 
town  and  the  upper  market-place  to  the  very 
doors  of  Pilate's  palace,  through  which  he 
vanished. 

Her  passion  gave  her  courage,  and  veiling  her 
face  well  with  her  mantle,  she  entered  behind  him 
the  massive  portal  of  the  governor's  palace,  crossed 
the  atrium,  and  advanced  through  the  empty  vesti- 
hulum,  until  she  reached  a  peristyhtm  surrounded 
l)y  fluted  Ionian  columns,  which  gave  entrance  to 
a  large  saloon,  (or  tablinum  to  speak  classically,) 
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in  wliich,  to  her  horror,  she  saw  her  lover 
seated  beside  a  woman  upon  a  triclinium^  in  ear- 
nest conversation.  She  could  doubt  no  longer, 
Martinian  was  unfaithful  to  her  love.  She  would 
have  given  all  her  wealth,  nay,  all  her  charms,  to 
have  heard  what  passed  between  them,  but  she 
dared  not  approach  nearer  for  fear  of  being 
seen,  so  she  was  oblig-ed  to  content  herself  with 
watching  them  from  a  distance,  hidden  behind 
the  curtains  which  hung  across  the  door-way. 
But  even  from  here  she  could  see  that  the  woman 
was  young  and  handsome,  and  that  her  beautiful 
and  delicately  moulded  features  bespoke  a  Roman 
descent. 

After  an  hour,  which  seemed  to  poor  Mary  to 
have  lasted  an  eternity,  Martinian  kissing  the 
jewelled  hand  of  the  lady,  bowed  and  T\dthdrew  ; 
almost  touching,  as  he  did  so,  the  curtain  behind 
which  stood  Mary  Magdalene,  the  woman  whom 
he  was  so  vilely  deceiving. 

Martinian  once  gone,  she  too  thought  of  flying 
from  that  hateful  abode,  but  the  sound  of  another 
person  approaching  from  the  interior  checked 
her  movements,  and  she  was  oblio-ed  to  remain 
yet  for  a  time,  hidden  in  that  door- way.  The 
person  who  had  now  entered  the  chamber  was 
no  other  than  Claudia  Porcula,  the  wife  of  the 
governor.  And  as  the  two  women  now  stood 
closer  to  her  hiding-place,  Mary  could  hear  every 
word  they  uttered. 

11.  s 
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"Olympia,  dear,"  said  the  Eoman  matron  as 
she  entered  the  apartment,  kissing  the  younger 
lady  on  the  forehead,  which  was  half  hidden 
under  a  golden  wig,  touching  in  front  the 
stibium  or  black  antimony  which  surrounded  her 
eyes.  "  Olympia,  dear,  I  have  just  seen  the  cen- 
turion quit  the  palace,  has  he  been  long  with 
thee  to-day  ? " 

"  Yes,  aunt  of  mine,  he  has  been  longer  than 
usual,    and    he   has   actually   proposed    to   wed 


me." 


"  I  expected  that,"  said  Claudia,  arranging  the 
folds  of  her  richly  embroidered  tunic,  "  you  know 
that  it  was  all  a  plan  of  mine  his  coming  here 
at  all." 

''  And  would  you  advise  me  to  accept  him  ?  " 
"  Of  course,  my  dearest  Olympia,  he  is  of  the 
best  Eoman  blood,  and  as  handsome  as  Apollo 
himself,  besides,  with  my  influence  to  help  him 
on,  he  is  sure  to  do  well.  I  am  all-powerful  with 
Tiberius,  and  Kome  will  not  disdain  such  a  sol- 
dier at  this  time,  when  all  officers  are  at  a  pre- 


mium." 


"But  what  about  that  woman,  that  beautiful 
Jewess  of  his,  of  whom  you  spoke  to  me  the  other 
day  ? " 

"  Oh,  don't  let  that  story  worry  thee,  my  child, 
he  will  soon  get  rid  of  her,  and  of  all  his  other 
mistresses  when  once  he  is  a  married  man ;  you 
would  not  deserve  the  title  of  a  Eoman  matron  11^ 
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when  married,  you  were  not  able  to  keep  your 
husband  all  to  yourself." 

"  But  do  you  think  he  cares  for  her  ...  do 
you  think  he  loves  her  % " 

"Why,  child,  you  must  be  mad  to  be  jealous 
of  a  woman  of  that  description,  who  sells  her 
beauty  to  the  highest  bidder." 

And  each  encirclins:  the  other's  waist  with  her 
snowy  arm,  the  two  women  left  the  apartment. 

Mary  still  stood  between  the  rooms,  the  curtain 
hanging  carefully  before  her ;  she  stood  motionless, 
and  her  cheeks  were  as  white  as  those  of  the 
statues  in  the  peristylum.  A  thunder-bolt  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  fallen  before  her,  and  to  have 
torn  the  veil  asunder  which  until  then  had  blinded 
her,  hiding  from  her  the  true  position  in  which 
she  had  stood  before  the  world.  "Was  she  indeed, 
as  Claudia  had  said,  but  a  common  prostitute,  who 
would  bestow  her  beauty  upon  the  first  comer'? 

The  mere  thought  seemed  to  turn  her  mad,  and 
hurrying  from  the  house,  now  not  even  taking  the 
trouble  to  conceal  her  face,  she  turned  her  steps, 
overpowered  with  shame,  towards  the  fortress, 
which  was  the  home  of  her  lover. 

The  whole  of  that  day  she  watched  his  arrival 
with  trembling  hopes  and  fears,  but  he  came  not, 
the  night  came,  with  its  shades  and  its  artificial 
lights,  but  Martinian  never  made  his  appearance. 
At  last,  on  the  morrow,  when  the  sun  was  only 
just  beginning  to  gild  the  top  of  the  temple  be- 
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side  the  tower,  he  arrived,  overpowered  with 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  after  a  long  and  sleepless 
night. 

Mary  inquired  not  where  he  had  been,  her 
jealousy  had  now  given  place  to  another  feeling, 
and  her  whole  soul  was  in  it.  As  he  entered  her 
closet,  she  stood  erect  before  him,  with  her  arms 
crossed  upon  her  throbbing  breast,  and  thus  she 
apostrophised  him : 

"So  you  love  me  no  longer ?  So  you  are  going 
to  marry  another  woman  %  .  ,  .  Nay,  do  not  try 
to  deceive  me  any  more,  for  I  know  all.  Yes- 
terday you  asked  the  fair  Olympia  for  her  hand, 
and  to-morrow  most  likely  you  will  be  her  husband. 
What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  me  ? " 

The  centurion  stood  silent  before  her,  as  if  he 
were  hearing  his  sentence  pronounced  from  those 
heavenly  lips  to  which  he  had  so  often  pressed 
his  own.  And  yet  there  was  not  a  sign  of  anger 
in  her  voice,  but  a  tone  of  scorn  which  thrilled 
through  his  very  soul. 

"  Ah  me,"  she  went  on,  seeing  that  he  answered 
her  not.  "  I  suppose  I  but  meet  with  my  deserts, 
for  after  all  I  am  but  a  miserable  ^prostitute, 
not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  Lady  Olympia,  whose  hand  you  solicit." 

"Oh,  let  me  explain,"  now  burst  forth  Martinian, 
clasping  the  fair  and  tender  form  of  Mary  to  his 
breast,  "let  me  explain,  Magdalena  of  my  heart, 
I  love  thee  above  all,  I  adore  thee,  .  .  .  thou  art 
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my  life,  my  very  being,  but  circumstances,  .  .  . 
necessities,  .  .  .  my  future  position,  .  .  .  society 
requires  ...  Oh  God  ...  Oh  God,  she  has 
fainted ! "  and  he  burst  out  into  sobs,  this  stout 
soldier,  over  the  drooping  form  of  his  beautiful 
mistress,  which  lay  senseless  upon  his  knees. 


VI. 

"  Go — go— be  innocent,  and  live — 

The  tongues  of  men  may  wound  thee  sore  ; 
But  heaven  in  pity  can  forgive, 

And  bids  thee  *  Go,  and  sin  no  more  ! '  " 

T.  Moore. 

When  she  recovered  from  her  fainting-fit,  she 
found  herself  alone  in  her  apartment,  and  in  utter 
darkness,  for  the  wooden  shutters  were  closed. 
Her  first  movement,  on  coming  to  her  senses, 
was  to  throw  open  the  window ;  her  heart  was 
so  oppressed  by  the  different  emotions  she  had 
experienced  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
that  she  could  hardly  breathe.  As  she  opened 
the  casement,  which  looked  southwards  over 
the  Temple  of  Herod,  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  she  was  startled  by  a 
sight  which  was  entirely  new  to  her.  The  spa- 
cious court  below,  known  as  that  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, was,  as  usual  at  that  early  hour,  crowded 
with  the  money-lenders  and  different  traders  who 
came  there  to  sell  things  for  the  sacrifices ;  but  a 
strange  commotion  reigned  amongst  them.  A 
man,  who  was  simply  attired  in  a  long  white  robe, 
stood  in  their  midst.  A  great  crowd  of  people 
had   gathered    round   him.       One   look  at   that 
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man  was  enough  for  Mary,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tance, to  recognise  in  him  the  very  same  whose 
appearance  had  had  such  an  extraordinary  effect 
upon  her  in  Galilee.  It  was  he  .  .  .  the  prophet 
.  .  .  the  god  .  .  .  she  knew  not  what  .  .  .  who 
had  cured  her  uncle  of  his  leprosy  I 

A  strong  desire  to  hear  that  melodious  voice, 
to  listen  again  to  those  consoling  doctrines,  once 
more  took  possession  of  her ;  and  quitting  the 
apartment,  she  quickly  descended  the  stairs  of 
the  tower,  and  passed  out  into  the  open  air, 
beyond  the  two  w^alls  ;  and  from  thence  crossing 
the  bridge,  she  entered  the  temple,  and  soon  found 
herself  amongst  the  hundreds  of  people  who  had 
gathered  round  the  son  of  man. 

She  had  not  been  there  half-an-hour  however, 
before  a  crowd  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees  came 
suddenly  into  the  very  centre  of  the  group, 
dragging  with  them  a  w'oman  only  half  dressed, 
and  whose  appearance  presented  the  deepest  signs 
of  misery,  shame,  and  despair.  When  they  had 
got  quite  close  to  Jesus,  they  shouted,  placing  her 
before  him — 

''  Master,  this  woman  was  taken  in  adultery, 
in  the  very  act.  Now  Moses  in  the  law  com- 
manded us  that  such  should  be  stoned  :  but  what 
sayest  thou  % " 

All  those  around  him  knew  only  too  well  that 
this  was  only  a  new  snare  of  the  Pharisees  to 
entangle  Jesus  in  his  talk  by  obliging  him  to  do 
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one  of  two  things  :  either  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment against  the  woman,  which  would  have  been 
thought  hard  and  cruel  by  a  people  who  had 
grown  very  lax  in  regard  to  the  sin  charged 
against  her,  and  would  thus  rob  him  of  his  character 
for  mercy,  and  which  judgment  would  also  have  set 
him  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Koman  Govern- 
ment, which  did  not  allow  the  power  of  death  to 
the  Jews  ;  or  the  alternative  of  opposing  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  seeming  to  make  light  of  a  great 
sin,  which  conduct  would  be  used  against  him,  to 
damage  his  character  with  the  people. 

Jesus,  however,  remained  silent,  writing  with 
his  finger  on  the  sand  which  covered  the  ground, 
(for  this  took  place  in  the  inner  or  women's  court, 
beyond  Solomon's  Porch).  But  as  they  persisted 
in  asking  him,  he  raised  his  head,  and  said  in  a 
calm  tone — 

"  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her." 

The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  who  had  brought 
her  thither,  looked  at  each  other  in  mute  astonish- 
ment, and  one  after  another,  left  the  group.  When 
Jesus  was  left  alone  with  Mariamne — for  this  poor 
sinner  was  no  other — and  with  the  people  who 
were  there  before,  he  said  to  her — 

"  Woman,  where  are  those  thine  accusers  \ 
Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  ' 

Mariamne  looked  up  now  from  the  ground^ 
for  the  first  time,   and    her   eyes  met    his.     A 
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beatific  vision  seemed  all  at  once  to  pass  before 
ber.  Sbe  arose,  trembling,  and  in  a  low  voice 
sbe  answered — 

"  No  man,  Lord." 

Then  Jesus  said  unto  ber — 

"  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee.  Go,  and  sin  no 
more." 


VII. 

"  Remorse  is  the  echo  of  a  lost  virtue." 

Lord  Lyiton. 

"  'Tis  nothing  virtue's  temple  to  deface  ; 
But  build  the  ruins,  there's  a  work  of  grace." 

MiDDLETON. 

A  CRY  of  joy  rose  high  on  the  morning  air  as 
these  words  left  the  mouth  of  the  favourite  master, 
— a  cry  which  bespoke  the  gratification  of  the 
people.  They  all  now  stood  up  and  left  an  open 
space  for  the  poor  sinner  to  quit  the  presence  of 
her  deliverer,  who  no  sooner  saw  herself  once  more 
free,  than,  without  even  staying  to  thank  the 
Lord,  she  fled  from  the  temple  as  fast  as  her  sore 
feet  would  carry  her. 

Mariamne,  now  finding  herself  delivered  from 
her  cruel  enemies,  and  once  more  free  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  Jerusalem,  knew  not  which 
way  to  direct  her  solitary  course.  She  could  not 
go  back  to  her  husband's  home.  Should  she  seek 
shelter  in  her  father's  house  in  the  upper  town  ? 
For,  although  now  fully  conscious  of  her  guilt, 
and  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  repentance,  she 
could  not  but  shudder  when  she  thought  of  her 
jealous   husband,    who   most   likely  would   once 
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more  expel  her  from  his  house,  and  give  her  up  a 
vsecond  time  to  the  fury  of  the  people.  While  she 
was  in  this  perplexity  she  heard  a  voice  behind 
calling  her  by  her  name  ;  she  turned  her  head 
and  recognised  before  her  the  martial  form  of 
Caius  Sartorius,  the  cause  of  all  her  misery,  who, 
having  but  a  moment  before  heard  what  was 
happening  to  his  love,  was  flying  to  deliver  her 
from  her  enemies,  or  die  with  her  by  their  hands. 
I  need  not  say,  therefore,  how  surprised  he  was  to 
find  her  thus  alone  and  still  alive  in  the  middle 
of  the  town.  She  however  explained  the  whole 
event  to  him,  and  when  she  had  finished  she  asked 
him  where  he  thought  she  should  go. 

"  Come  to  my  lodgings,  Mariamne,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "I  will  protect  thee  from  all  the  world. 
Come  to  me,  now  you  are  free." 

"  Oh  never,  never  !" 

"  But  why  ?  .  .  .  thy  father  would  only  send 
thee  back  to  Ben-Isaac,  and  he  would  but  expel 
thee  once  more  from  home." 

"  The  com^se  thou  proposest,  however,  Sartorius, 
would  be  one  of  sin,  it  would  be  making  myself 
once  more  culpable,  and  worthy  of  the  punish- 
ments i  have  already  so  well  deserved.  I  am  not 
thy  wife,  and  I  owe  something  to  the  divine  mas- 
ter who  has  delivered  me  from  my  enemies,  and 
saved  me  from  a  cruel  death  ;  let  me  at  least  re- 
main worthy  of  his  favour." 

Sartorius  found  it  in  vain  to  plead  with  her  any 
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longer,  so  at  her  urgent  request  lie  left  her  once 
more  alone  to  continue  her  journey  to  the  home 
she  had  so  disgracefully  dishonoured. 

What  had  become  of  the  poor  husband  all  this 
time  ?  Ben- Isaac  remained  still  in  his  home  over- 
powered, not  so  much  by  his  dishonour  as  by  the 
sudden  love  with  which  his  miserable  wife  had  in- 
spired him  at  that  last  meeting — a  meeting  which 
he  naturally  thought  would  be  the  last  they  would 
have  on  earth.  The  slightest  noise  from  the  out- 
side made  his  frame  tremble.  What  were  his 
millions  to  him  now  ?  worthless  and  useless  when 
his  happiness  had  flown  never  to  return.  Again 
and  again  did  he  repent  his  too  hasty  chastisement 
of  his  wife ;  again  and  again  did  he  accuse  him- 
self of  being  the  sole  cause  of  her  present  infamy. 
If  he  had  been  a  orood  and  lovin^  husband  to  her 
he  thought,  she  would  never  have  sought  in 
another  the  love  he  had  so  carelessly  denied  her 
since  her  marriage  to  him. 

His  imagination  pictured  her  to  his  mind  before 
her  enemies,  in  the  midst  of  a  countless  multitude, 
who,  with  jeers  and  laughter,  were,  perhaps  at 
that  moment,  overwhelming  her  with  a  rain  of 
pelting  stones.  He  saw  her  tender  form  covered 
with  blood,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  cruel  hands 
of  an  idle,  half-savage,  unfeeling  multitude. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  his  room  opened,  and 
with  the  flood  of  light  which  filled  the  apart- 
ment,   there     appeared     the     slender    form    of 
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Mariamne,  with  her  garments  torn  and  soiled, 
and  her  face  half- concealed  by  her  hanging  locks. 

Ben-Isaac  sprang  to  his  feet  when  he  saw  this 
form  which  he  took  to  be  a  vision,  and  after  a 
pause,  fell  on  his  knees  before  it,  overpowered  by 
his  grief 

Mariamne  also  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  with 
a  trembling  voice,  asked  his  forgiveness.  He 
then  perceived  that  it  was  his  living  wife  and  not 
a  spectre,  and  that  the  form  he  clasped  to  liis 
heart  was  that  of  the  wife  he  had  so  lately  ex- 
pelled, and  he  tried  to  recoil  from  that  involuntary 
embrace,  but  it  was  too  late,  his  heart  had  forgiven 
her,  and  his  lips  refused  to  remain  silent  any 
longer. 

When  he  heard  how  it  was  that  she  had  been 
able  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  to 
return  once  more  ahve  to  her  husband's  house,  he 
became  more  and  more  astonished.  Who  could 
this  man  be  who  could  thus  influence  the 
multitude  ? 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  a  great  noise  was 
heard  on  the  outside  as  if  proceeding  from  a 
crowd  of  people,  curses  and  blows  resounded  all 
throuo;h  the  house  :  it  was  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Scribes  who  had  returned  in  search  of  their 
victim,  ill  contented  with  Jesus's  strange  judg- 
ment, which  for  a  moment  had  saved  her  from 
their  fury. 

Mariamne  shuddered  as  she  recognised  the  well- 
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known  cry  of  her  enemies,  wliich  proclaimed  her 
dishonour  and  her  shame.  But  Ben-Isaac 
opened  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  they 
were,  and  making  a  sign  with  his  hand  as  if  for 
silence,  thus  addressed  the  crowd. 

"  Faithful  Jews  and  brave  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, sons  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  let  it  be  known 
throughout  the  town,  that  I,  Benjamin  Isaac, 
freely  pardon  my  wife  of  the  crime  I  have  this 
morning,  perhaps  wrongfully  accused  her,  and 
once  more  take  her  to  myself." 

Shrill  cries  and  groans  now  burst  out  from  the 
disappointed  multitude  below,  but  Ben-Isaac  shut 
them  out  by  closing  the  window  against  them, 
and  he  and  his  wife  remained  in  each  other's  arms 
alone  in  the  room ;  and  that  night  was  the  first 
that  they  spent  together  in  happy  confidence,  for 
such  is  the  peace  that  repentance  wins  from 
heaven. 


VIII. 

"  There  is  a  second  self,  deep  hid  beneath  the  self — not  merely 
what  we  show  to  the  world  in  common  (that  may  be  merely  a  mask), 
but  the  self  that  we  ordinarily  accept,  even  when  in  soUtude,  as 
our  own  ;  an  inner,  innermost  self ;  oh,  so  different  and  so  rarely 
coming  forth  from  its  hiding-place,  asserting  its  right  of 
sovereignty,  and  putting  out  the  other  seH  as  the  sun  puts  out  a 
star ! "  Lord  Lytton. 

That  wonderful  and  unexpected  scene  left  Maiy 
more  and  more  moved. 

The  misery  of  the  unhappy  wife  expelled  from 
her  husband's  home,  the  unutterable  anguish 
which  that  miserable  and  guilty  creature  must  have 
felt  when  hurried  along  the  streets  of  the  city 
amongst  a  cruel  crowd,  who  proclaimed  her 
dishonour  with  piercing  cries,  whilst  pelting  her 
with  the  stones  they  found  in  passing ;  the 
horrible  death  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  in 
the  very  first  half  of  her  life;  the  maddening 
aspect  of  her  delicate  countenance,  from  which 
fear  and  sufiering  had  almost  banished  every 
other  expression  but  that  of  misery  and  burning 
shame,  and  then  the  sudden  change  of  scene,  her 
unexpected  deliverance,  the  flight  of  her  enemies, 
all  these  seemed  to  have  passed  before  the  Magda- 
lene's eyes  like  the  events  of  a  dream. 

Who  could  this  man  be  who  could  thus  work 
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such  miracles  ?     Who   could   this  man  be  who 
could  thus  pardon  the  sinner  ? 

"  I  am  the  light  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth 
me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life." 

These  words,  which  fell  upon  her  ear  like  the 
silvery  notes  of  the  judgment  trumpet,  thrilled 
through  all  her  being,  and  went  deep  into  her  soul. 
Yes,  she  seemed  to  realise  and  feel  that  he  was 
indeed  the  light  of  the  world,  that  he  alone  could 
give  life,  and  that  those  who  followed  him  could 
never  walk  in  darkness. 

She  was  a  sinner  too,  and  at  that  moment  she 
felt  overpowered  by  the  suddenly  awakened  sense 
of  her  sin,  but  he  was  all  powerful  and  all 
merciful.  He  would  forgive  all ;  had  he  not 
himself  said,  "  Those  who  come  to  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out  1 " 

An  inexplicable  feeling  took  possession  of  her, 
those  words  seemed  to  throw  a  new  light  on 
her  whole  being  ;  they  enabled  her  to  see  herself 
as  she  had  never  done  before.  She  had  always 
been  governed  by  vehement  passions  and  sudden 
resolutions,  and  had  often  felt,  though  but  im- 
perfectly, the  necessity  of  a  religion;  thus  ever 
in  extremes  she  passed  at  once  from  total  indiffer- 
ence into  vehement  devotion,  and  yet  she  had  no 
higher  standard  of  right  and  wrong  than  that  given 
her  by  the  formal  system  under  which  she  had 
been'-educated  :  but  those  words  of  Jesus  seemed 
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all  at  once  to  have  awakened  another  being 
within  her,  an  inner,  innermost  self,  of  which, 
until  then,  she  had  lived  unconscious. 

She  heard  no  more  of  Christ's  beautiful  words ; 
that  one  statement  had  been  sufficient  for  her, 
and  had  filled  her  whole  being.  Slowdy,  but  with 
a  sure  and  firm  step,  she  left  the  women's  court, 
and  descended  the  marble  steps  into  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles.  A  strano-er  to  all  outside  her  own 
heart,  she  passed  between  the  stall  keepers  and 
scribes,  unconscious  even  of  their  presence,  and 
passing  under  the  gate  of  Huldah,  she  left  the 
temple,  and  returned  to  the  tower  of  Antonia. 

In  her  apartment  she  found  Martinian,  who 
had  been  anxiously  seeking  for  her  every^vhere. 
The  Koman  soldier  had  expected  to  see  in  Mary's 
face  a  stern  look  and  an  angTy  frown,  after  the 
scene  which  had  taken  place  between  them  that 
morning,  but  he  was  surprised  when  he  noticed 
that  she  was  calmer  and  more  beautiful  than  he 
had  ever  before  beheld  her,  and  that  a  celestial 
smile  played  on  her  lovely  featiu'es. 

"  You  see,  Mary,  that  I  am  still  faithful  to  your 
love.  .  .  .  Are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  ? "  he  ex- 
claimed, as  she  entered  the  apartment. 

Mary,  whose  thoughts  were  far  away  from  him 
at  that  moment,  answered  carelessly,  "  Yes/'  but 
it  was  a  yes  that  might  easily  have  been  trans- 
lated into  a  no. 

Martinian  felt  almost  hurt  at  this  inexplicable 

II.  T 
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indifference  on  the  part  of  the  woman  he  had 
been  used  to  see  so  devoted  to  him.  He 
sprang  up  from  the  couch  on  which  he  had  been 
reclining  when  she  had  come  in,  and  walked 
with  great  strides  up  and  down  the  room,  like  the 
soul  of  Agamemnon  across  the  meads  of  Asphodel. 

Mary  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  how  differ- 
ent did  he  appear  to  her  now  from  what  she 
had  been  wont  to  think  him  I  That  tall,  manly 
frame,  the  sight  of  which  until  then  had  always 
thrilled  her  soul  with  love,  and  had  so  fascinated 
her  very  being,  now  appeared  coarse  and  material 
when  she  compared  it  with  that  other  presence, 
which  was  so  spiritual,  and  which  seemed  indeed 
to  participate  more  of  the  divine  than  of  human 
nature ! 

Martinian  now  saw  plainly  that  Mary  no 
longer  loved  him,  and  he  could  hardly  believe 
his  senses,  after  the  extremes  of  tender  passion 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 
her. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,  Mary  ? "  he  said,  advancing 
towards  her. 

"What?" 

The  centurion  stretched  out  his  hand  to  put  his 
arm  around  her,  but  she,  at  feeling  that  touch, 
trembled  violently,  and  the  blood  mounted  to  her 
face,  lighting  it  with  a  bright  crimson  glow, 
while  she  unconsciously  retired  a  step  backwards. 
Martinian  turned  as  cold  as  a  statue. 
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"  What  is  this,  Magclaleiia  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a 
while.     "  Am  I  indeed  so  repugnant  to  yon  ?  " 

"  Eepugnant  .  .  .  !  no,  only  I  do  not  like  to 
have  a  man's  arm  round  my  waist." 

"  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  the  long  hours 
you  have  spent  in  my  arms  ?  " 

Mary's  frame  trembled  once  more,  and  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  choking  voice,  "  Oh,  stop  !  " 

"  And  why  sto'p  ?^  " 

"Because  that  remembrance  makes  me  suffer.'' 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  it  makes  you 
suffer  to  be  reminded  that  you  have  loved  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  because  our  love  has  been  sinful." 

"  And  you  repent,  then,  of  ever  having  loved 
me  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  mth  all  my  soul!  "  Mary  said  these 
last  words  with  so  much  fire  and  energy  that 
Martinian  now  thought  he  had  discovered  the 
true  motive  of  this  seemins;  indifference.  How 
mistaken  he  was !  He  imagined  that  the  intense 
feeling  with  which  Mary  had  exclaimed  that  she 
no  longer  loved  him,  was  prompted  by  the  resent- 
ment of  the  jealous  woman  who  felt  but  too  deeply 
that  he  loved  another.  This  idea  soon  soothed 
the  intense  vanity  of  the  Eoman,  who  attributed 
all  to  the  news  of  his  approaching  marriage  with 
Olympia. 

Mary,  in  the  meantime,  although  still  loving 
Martinian,  felt  more  and  more  the  necessity  of 
renouncing;  this  love,  which  to  her  could  be  but  a 
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criminal   one,   and  of  firmly   repenting  of  ever 
having  indulged  in  it. 

Martinian  let  almost  a  week  pass  away  before 
he  again  presented  himself  in  her  apartment,  be- 
lieving that  his  absence  would  produce  in  Mary 
the  effect  which  the  privation  of  seeing  the  object 
of  her  love  generally  produces  in  woman.  But  he 
was  very  much  mistaken,  for  Mary's  new-found 
self  was  stronger  even  than  her  love,  and  in  the 
course  of  those  five  long  days  she  had  not  once 
thought  of  him. 

Her  imagination  had  not  been  idle  however  ; 
and  in  those  few  days  she  had  definitely  made 
up  her  mind  to  throw  herself  at  Jesus'  feet,  and 
ask  his  pardon  for  her  sins.  This  determina- 
tion had  grown  more  and  more  intense  in  her  ; 
but  when  she  had  made  enquiries  after  the 
Master's  present  abode,  she  had  been  greatly 
baffled  by  learning  that  soon  after  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  he  had  left  Jerusalem  and  returned 
to  Galilee.  Her  newly-awakened  faith  was,  how- 
ever, equal  to  all  emergencies,  and  she  had  lost  no 
time  in  making  up  her  mind  to  quit  Jerusalem 
and  fly  to  Jesus,  wherever  he  might  be  found. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for 
her  hasty  departure  that  Martinian  found  her, 
when,  after  five  days  of  useless  but  premeditated 
waiting,  he  had  at  last  determined  to  appear 
before  her. 

His  surprise  knew  no  bounds  when  he  saw  the 
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boxes  and  parcels  spread  about  on  the  floor  in 
every  direction. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Magdalena  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  % "  she  answered  him  in  a 
tranquil  voice.  "  I  am  leaving  Jerusalem  this 
very  afternoon.  I  have  already  trespassed  too 
long  on  your  hospitality,  and  I  must  now  really 
quit  you." 

''You  are  jealous  of  me,  Mary — I  see  it  but 
too  well — and  unjustly  so,  by  Jupiter !  I  swear 
to  you  that  I  do  not  love  anyone  but  thee.  My 
marriage  with  the  lady  01}Tnpia  is  broken  ofi". 
See,  here  is  a  written  document  that  returns  me 
my  word  given  but  too  hastily  in  an  unfortunate 
moment." 

And  he  gave  her  a  parchment,  in  which  what 
he  had  said  was  indeed  stated,  and  the  docu- 
ment was  signed  by  Olympia  Procula.  Mary 
glanced  over  it,  and  then  returned  it  to  him, 
simply  saying : 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  done  this,  Martinian.  I 
would  have  been  only  too  hap^^y  to  have  left  you 
under  the  care  of  a  loving  wife." 

"  But  I  love  her  not.  I  never  loved  Olympia. 
It  was  only  ambition  and  vanity  that  prompted 
me  to  ask  her  hand.  She  is  the  niece  of  Claudia, 
and  second  cousin  of  the  Emperor ;  and,  as  her 
husband,  the  very  first  posts  in  Rome  were  open 
to  me.  I  never  loved  her  ! — I  love  but  thee,  my 
angel,  my  soul !     Oh,  forgive  me  if  for  one  mo- 
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ment  I  appeared  to  have  forgotten  your  love  and 
indulged  in  a  dream  of  foolish  ambition  I " 

'*  Oh !  stop,  stop,  Martinian  !  I  do  wish  you 
had  never  thought  of  me  as^ain,  and  that  the 
fair  Eoman  might  have  conducted  you  to  the 
very  throne  of  Caesar,  if  possible." 

The  centurion  in  his  vehemence  had  fallen  on 
his  knee  before  Mary  ;  but  when  he  heard  these 
words,  he  sulkily  arose,  and  exclaimed  in  a  fury  : 

"Only  one  interpretation  can  be  given  to  those 
cruel  words,  Magdalena.     Thou  lovest  another  !  " 

Mary  mused  a  moment,  and  then  she  answered 
in  a  low  tone,  but  her  voice  was  perfectly  audible, 
though  hoarser  than  usual,  and  her  words  were 
distinctly  pronounced,  although  she  paused  be- 
tween each,  as  if  short  of  breath  : 

"Yes,  I  do  .  .  .  if  you  will  have  it  so." 


IX. 

"  The  kindliest  record  ever  given, 
Even  under  God's  own  kindly  hand, 
Of  what  repentance  wins  from  Heaven !" 

T.  Moore. 

Martiniai^  remained  for  more  than  a  minute 
mute  with  astonishment.  But  the  serpent  of 
jealousy  soon  awoke  him  to  the  whole  reality  of 
the  case.  He  had  trusted  too  much  to  Mary's 
love,  and  in  the  happiness  it  had  afforded  him  he 
had  forgotten  that  he  too  might  some  day  be  for- 
gotten, as  she  had  forgotten  all  those  she  had 
loved  before,  when  she  had  seen  him.  The  imaore 
of  Eaphael,  a  victim  to  this  very  love,  now  rose 
before  him,  and  this  remembrance  made  him  raise 
his  head  as  if  he  had  been  a  lion  wounded  in  the 
fight,  and  with  a  hoarse  voice  he  exclaimed, 

^'  At  last  then  you  have  forsaken  me,  as  you 
have  forsaken  those  who  preceded  me  in  the  pos- 
session of  thy  heart.  How  much  does  thy  new 
master  give  thee  for  thy  love  V 

Mary  heard  this  insult  without  moving  a  single 
muscle  of  her  countenance.  On  a  former  occasion 
.such  words  from  the  mouth  of  the  man  she  loved 
would  have  rendered  her  supremely  unhappy ;  but 
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now  she  heard  them  as  if  they  had  been  said  by 
a  child  who  did  not  understand  the  dreadful 
meaning  they  conveyed. 

Martinian  was,  however,  not  only  surprised  by 
her  statement,  but  by  the  easy,  natural,  and 
straightforward  way  in  which  she  made  it. 

"  And  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  another  passion 
lias  suddenly  taken  possession  of  that  heart  in 
which  you  have  so  often  assured  me  that  I  alone 
could  reign?" 

"I  was  mistaken." 

''You  were  mistaken  ?" 

"  Yes,  because  I  know  now  that  that  love  was 
criminal  and  sinful,  before  man  and  before  God." 

"  You  shall  say  that  no  longer,"  now  exclaimed 
the  poor  man  ;  '^  for  if  you  will  have  me  as  your 
husband,  here  you  see  me  at  your  feet.  My  hand 
is  yours  ;  take  it." 

For  one  moment  Mary  doul^ted  what  she  should 
do.  Should  she  take  him  at  his  word  and  become 
his  wife  ?  or  should  she  still  persist  in  her  inten- 
tion of  flying  to  Jesvis?  She  hesitated,  but  it 
was  only  for  one  second  ;  for  the  thought  was  no 
sooner  formed  in  her  mind  than  it  was  banished. 

"  Martinian,"  she  said,  after  this  pause,  which 
seemed  like  a  century  to  her  lover,  "  I  can  hide 
the  truth  no  longer  from  you.  I  love  you  still, 
but  I  will  try  to  outgrow  this  passion,  which  I 
know  but  too  well  to  have  been  a  criminal  one, 
and  I  will  forget  you — if  I  can.    Keep  your  hand. 
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noble  Eoman,  for  one  more  worthy  of  it  than  I 
am.  You  will  never  hear  from  me  more,  but  im- 
press well  in  your  heart  my  last,  my  parting 
words  :  in  this  icorlcl  virtue  is  loreferahle  to  hap- 
piness." 

Martinian  looked  up  at  her.  His  astonishment 
knew  no  bounds ;  for  this  was  so  different  from 
all  he  had  ever  before  known  of  her.  He  felt  that 
a  new  and  an  infinitely  higher  passion  had  entered 
her  heart,  and  that  with  one  bound  she  had  sud- 
denly risen  quite  out  of  his  reach.  He  felt  overcome 
by  the  sense  of  his  own  wickedness  and  powerless- 
ness  before  this  woman,  who  but  a  few  minutes 
before  he  had  so  vilely  insulted,  treating  her  as  a 
prostitute  who  would  sell  her  love  to  the  first 
comer.  As  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  he  saw  that 
she  had  for  ever  changed  for  him,  and  he  uncon- 
sciously knelt  down  beside  this  woman  in  whom 
the  seeds  of  the  saint  were  already  giving  fruit, 
and  kissing  her  hand  with  all  the  reverence  with 
which  she  now  inspired  him,  he  left  the  apart- 
ment, to  ramble  in  solitude  outside  the  walls,  and 
think  of  his  lost  love,  not  only  ^^ith  pain  and  sor- 
row, but  also  with  rejoicing,  for  he  knew  her  now 
to  be  one  of  God's  beloved  ones. 

From  that  moment  beo^an  the  reo-eneration  of 
that  noble  spirit,  and  to-day,  as  our  son  Kaphael 
Carlton,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  gives  ample 
proof  to  the  world  of  his  virtue  and  of  his  superior 
intelligence,  which  have  since  that  memorable  day 
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ill  the  history  of  his  soul,  been  ever  developing  and 
progressing  through  the  ages. 

That  very  night  Mary  Magdalene,  accompanied 
only  by  one  slave,  left  Jerusalem,  and  travelled 
day  and  night,  hardly  giving  herself  the  necessary 
time  for  rest  and  food  until  she  reached  the  de- 
serted halls  of  her  castle  of  Mao-dala. 

o 

Here  the  memory  of  her  past  life  returned 
to  her ;  the  scenes  of  her  gay,  luxurious,  and  re- 
prehensible life  rushed  back  to  her  mind,  and  she 
felt  that  her  sins  were  greater  even  than  she  had 
ever  imagined.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  what  were 
they,  compared  with  those  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  whom  Jesus  had  so  freely  pardoned  ? 

The  next  morning  she  learnt  from  her  servants 
that  Jesus  was  to  dine  that  very  afternoon  at 
Capernaum,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
Pharisees  who  resided  there,  named  Simon.  For 
one  moment  again  she  doubted :  should  she  pre- 
sent herself  amongst  her  enemies,  and  thus  ac- 
knowledge her  guilt  before  all  her  neighbours, 
whom  she  had  formerly  so  despised  ?  Yes,  she 
would.  "  My  repentance  shall  be  as  public  as 
my  sins,"  she  exclaimed ;  and  putting  on  her 
best  garments  and  covering  her  arms  and  neck 
with  her  richest  jewels,  she  presented  herself 
in  the  banqueting  room  of  Simon  the  Pharisee, 
where  Jesus  and  all  the  other  guests  reclined,  as 
was  the  custom,  upon  long  couches  round  the 
well-furnished  table. 
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With  firm  step  she  advanced  up  the  hall,  and 
falling  at  the  master's  feet,  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears  which  fell  upon  them,  and  wiped  them 
away  with  her  long  golden  tresses  which  hung 
loosely  from  her  head,  while  she  anointed  them 
with  a  precious  ointment  which  she  had  brought 
with  her  for  this  purpose. 

When  Simon  and  the  other  Pharisees  present 
saw  this,  they  murmured  within  themselves,  saying, 
''Tliis  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet,  would  have 
known  who  and  what  manner  of  Avoman  this  is 
that  toucheth  him,  for  she  is  a  sinner ;"  and  they 
exchanged  very  sagacious  looks  and  smiles  to  their 
private  satisfaction,  but  Jesus  seeing  what  passed 
through  their  minds,  said  to  them — 

"  There  was  a  certain  creditor  which  had  two 
debtors,  the  one  owed  him  five  hundred  pence, 
and  the  other  fifty.  And  when  they  had  nothing 
to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  both.  Tell  me 
therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him  most  ?  " 

Simon  answered  and  said,  "  I  suppose  that  lie 
to  whom  he  forgave  most." 

Christ  then  said  unto  him —    " 

"Thou  hast  rightly  judged."  Then,  turning 
towards  Mary,  who  still  lay  at  his  feet  lost  in  a  mys- 
tic trance,  he  continued,  "  Seest  thou  this  woman  ? 
I  entered  into  thine  house,  thou  gavest  me  no 
water  for  my  feet,  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet 
with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her 
head.     Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss,  but  this  woman, 
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since  the  time  I  came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss 
my  feet.  My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not 
anoint,  but  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet 
with  ointment.  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  her 
sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved 
much ;  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same 
loveth  little." 

Then  lifting  her  up  with  both  his  hands,  he 
said,  "  Daughter,  thy  sins  are  forgiven.  Thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee ;  go  in  peace." 

And  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding 
reigned  in  her  heart  from  that  moment. 


X. 

"  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him ;  and  if  he 
repent,  forgive  him." — St  Luke. 

Mary  retired  from  the  Pharisee's  house  with,  a 
heart  lighter  than  she  had  known  it  for  a  lono- 

O  O 

time,  for  she  felt  that  her  sins  had  indeed  been 
forgiven,  even  if  the  words  had  never  been  pro- 
nounced. Such  was  her  faith  that  I  believe  she 
would  have  thouo;ht  herself  free  from  all  eyil 
after  having  kissed  those  blessed  feet  of  the  divine 
master. 

Mary  Magdalene  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  the  first  Christian,  for  she  was  the  first  to 
understand  in  its  full  meaning  the  nature  of  this 
faith  which  is  love  of  Jesus.  Unbounded,  un- 
limited love  of  Jesus.  A  doctrine,  however  true, 
cannot  properly  be  the  object  of  either  faith  or 
love.  We  can  only  have  faith  in  a  person ;  we 
can  only  love  a  human  creature,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  Christ  the  Elohim,  or  guardian  and 
guiding  spirit  of  this  earth,  thought  it  necessary 
to  clothe  himself  with  a  human  body,  or  rather 
"to  take  upon  himself  the  likeness  of  man,"  and 
to  come  for  us  upon  the  earth,  living  for  us,  dying 
for  us,  interceding  for  us  with  his  Father  and  our 
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Father,  that  we  might  love  him  as  a  person,  and 
cherish  him  as  a  personal  Saviour. 

Mary  Magdalene  had  this  deep  personal  love  for 
Jesus,  and  in  this  she  should  be  our  example,  our 
eternal  pattern.  But  the  new  love  which  she 
now  experienced,  and  which  filled  her  whole 
being,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  lower  passions, 
was  more  than  a  mere  natural  affection,  such  as 
she  felt  towards  a  companion,  a  friend,  or  a  bene- 
factor. It  was  far  greater,  and  of  a  very  different 
nature  to  any  of  the  different  passions  which  she 
had  experienced  in  succession  for  her  numerous 
admirers ;  these  had  consisted  of  a  mere  vain  and 
selfish  attraction  rather  than  any  higher  feeling,  an 
attraction  of  body  rather  than  of  soul.  But  this 
new  love  which  she  now  felt  was  in  its  essence  a 
divine  love,  a  love  full  of  faith,  and  devoid  of 
all  thought  of  self;  a  love  such  as  we  must  all 
feel  some  day  for  that  high  seraphic  Spirit  who  has 
watched  over  the  gradual  and  wearisome  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  our  spirits  through  the  ages, 
and  has  at  different  stages  helped  us  with  his 
example,  and  his  unbounded  love,  to  carry  the 
cross  of  the  flesh,  to  which  we  are  still  bound, 
even  as  he  chose  to  be,  to  give  us  courage  and 
resignation,  to  teach  us  the  lesson  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  to  show  us  the  proper  way  to  heaven. 

That  very,  day,  Mary  divided  her  more  gorgeous 
garments  amongst  her  domestics,  and  gave  liberty 
to  all  her  slaves.    Her  property  and  her  jewels  she 
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sold,  and  gave  the  produce  to  the  poor,  only 
retaining  for  herself  a  small  sum  of  money 
which  she  calculated  would  take  her  to  Bethany ; 
for,  like  the  prodigal  son,  she  had  resolved  to 
return  to  her  brother's  house,  and  make  up  with 
abnegation,  kindness,  and  sisterly  love,  for  all 
that  she  had  made  that  kind  brother  and  sister 
suffer  during  the  period  of  her  rebellion. 

And  now,  we  see  her  once  more  leavinof  Jeru- 
salem,  but  this  time  through  the  fountain  gate, 
and  directing  her  steps  up  the  rugged  road 
towards  the  home  of  her  youth. 

She  first  passed  by  the  numerous  gardens 
which  rose  above  each  other  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Mount  Olivet.  The  road  was  then,  as  it 
is  to  this  day,  a  broad  and  well  defined  mountain 
track,  which  winds  over  rocks  and  loose  stones, 
with  a  steep  decline  below  on  the  right,  and  the 
sloping  Mount  of  Olives  rising  high  on  the  left, 
mth  its  many  olive  and  ^g  trees,  which  grow  out 
of  the  rocky  soil  above  and  below.  There  is  a 
long  ascent  thence,  from  which  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  city  is  obtained.  Immediately  below 
the  path  is  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  here  in  its 
greatest  depth  as  it  joins  the  other  valley  known 
as  that  of  Himmon.  Jerusalem  rises  on  the  other 
side  of  the  deep  abyss,  with  its  three  walls  and 
its  many  towers,  presenting  one  of  the  finest 
panoramas  that  it  is  possible  to  witness. 

Mary  paused  when  she  reached  this  turn  of  the 
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road,  and  looked  over  the  rocky  ledge  back 
towards  the  city,  as  she  had  so  often  done,  with 
longing  eyes,  in  her  youth.  Jerusalem,  the 
former  goal  of  all  her  ambition,  wherein  she  had 
so  lately  sulSered  her  greatest  degradation, 
seemed  to  call  her  back  to  its  agitated  bosom. 
She  thought  of  me,  and  of  Sartorius,  of  Martinian, 
the  only  man  she  had  ever  really  loved,  and  of 
Olympia,  her  beautiful  rival,  who  there  dwelt 
amidst  luxuries  and  pleasures  of  all  kinds ;  for  one 
moment  she  felt  herself  attracted  towards  that 
much  beloved  yet  much  hated  city ;  but  her 
better  angel  turned  lier  thouQ-hts  once  more 
towards  the  good  track,  and  throwing  herself  on 
the  ground,  she, — as  our  Lord  did  a  few  years 
later,  when  he  beheld  the  city  from  this  very 
spot, — wept  bitter  tears  over  Jerusalem. 

And  to-day,  who  would  not  pause  and  look 
back  upon  the  unhappy  city,  whicli  appears  so 
mournful  in  her  desolation,  when  he  passes  this 
sacred  spot,  so  full  of  sweet  remembrances  of 
our  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  events 
of  ancient  history  before  him  ?  For  it  was  here 
likewise  that  David  wept,  when,  fleeing  from 
Absalom,  and  bearing  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
he  went  over  the  l^rook  of  Kidron  toAvards 
the  wilderness.  And  here  also  was  he  met 
by  Hushai,  whom  he  had  sent  to  defeat 
Ahihtophel,  and  afterwards,  a  little  higher  up  in 
the  steep  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,  we  are  told 
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that  he  encountered  Ziba,  and  Shimei  who  came 
forth  from  Bethany  to  curse  the  Lord's  anointed, 
who,  turning  to  his  faithful  servants,  meekly 
answered,  "Let  him  alone,  and  let  him  curse,  for 
the  Lord  hath  bid  him  ;  and  who  is  he  that  shall 
dare  say,  why  hath  he  done  so  ? " 

Thoughts  such  as  these  passed  through  Mary's 
mind  as  she  knelt  there  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
Jerusalem;  would  her  brother  and  her  sister 
come  forth  from  Bethany  as  Shimei  had  done, 
and  curse  her  as  he  had  cursed  the  great  king, 
anointed  by  God  as  he  had  been  ?  Such  were 
her  thoughts,  but  how  much  more  joyful  would 
they  have  been  if  she  had  known  that  it 
would  be  from  this  very  spot  that  her  beloved 
master  would  ascend  into  heaven  to  "  his  Father 
and  her  Father,"  to  "his  God  and  her  God,"  and 
thus  at  last  fulfil  His  divine  mission  of  the 
redemption  of  humanity  ? 

But  time  flew  by,  and  she  knew  that  the 
family  at  the  collage  retired  early  to  rest,  so  on 
she  went  once  more  on  her  journey  up  the  steep 
cut  in  the  lime-stone  which  testifies  to  this  day  of 
the  immense  antiquity  of  the  path ;  and  soon 
afterwards  entered  the  village  which  she  had 
so  hated  in  days  gone  by,  but  which  she  was 
henceforward  to  love  as  a  repentant  sinner. 

Lazarus  and  Martha  knew  not  how  to  express 
their  joy  when  they  beheld  their  long  lost  sister 
coming  back  once  more  to  their  arms,  and  they 
II.  u 
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both  thanked  God  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
that  He  had  touched  that  sister's  heart,  and  turned 
her  from  her  sins  to  the  higher  enjoyment  of  a 
repentant  and  holy  life  ;  for  it  is,  indeed,  out  of 
anguish  that  cometh  forth  sweetness  and  joy, 
just  as  the  beautiful  spikenard  must  be  crushed 
and  bruised  to  give  forth  its  pleasant  perfume. 


ISriGHT  THE  EIGHTH. 


*'  Our  deeds  still  travel  with  us  from  afar, 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are." 


1. 


"  "T's  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall." 

Measure  for  Meamre, 

During  the  time  of  the  events  I  narrated  to 
you  last  night,  my  dearest  husband,  I  had 
remained  in  Jerusalem,  still  inhabitinor  the  Tower 
of  Antonia,  with  Martinian  (our  little  Eaphael^, 
and  Caius  Sartorius  (thyself). 

The  latter  was  still  as  much  in  love  vAth  Mari- 
amne  as  ever,  but  the  poor  woman  had  determin- 
edly refused  to  see  him  ever  since  the  day  when 
her  husband  had  taken  her  back  to  his  house. 
But  this  firm  decision  on  the  part  of  the  object  of 
his  afiections  only  served  to  increase  his  passion, 
and  make  his  desires  the  greater.  So  gTeat, 
indeed,  became  the  ardour  of  his  love,  that, 
hoping  to  satisfy  his  uncontrollable  desires,  he 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Ben- Isaac, 
of  whom  he  had  grown  mortally  jealous  since  his 
wife  had  shown  such  marked  affection  for  him. 
Thus  love  made  Sartorius  a  murderer;  the  loftiest 
of  virtues  made  him  commit  the  lowest  and  most 
horrible  of  crimes. 

Our  passions  are  all  good  while  we  retain  the 
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mastery  over  them ;  but  they  are  all  to  be  feared  the 
moment  we  become  their  slaves.  Nature  forbids 
us  to  give  way  to  our  passions  ;  reason  forbids  us 
to  wish  for  what  we  ought  not  to  obtain.  Con- 
science cannot  prevent  our  being  tempted,  but  it 
forbids  us  to  sink  under  temptation.  It  does  not 
depend  on  us  to  have  or  not  to  have  certain 
passions,  but  it  depends  on  us  whether  we  restrain 
them  or  not.  All  the  sentiments  over  which  we 
rule  are  good;  all  those  which  rule  us  are  crim- 
inal. Love  only  the  beautiful  and  good,  which  can 
never  die.  Keep  your  conscience  clear  of  evil. 
Let  your  duties  be  always  before  your  inclinations. 
Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by.  Learn 
not  to  mourn  for  things  that  must  perish.  Learn 
to  forget  all,  when  virtue  requires  it  of  you. 

Such  is  the  law  of  right  and  wrong — the  law, 
however,  which  only  experience  can  teach — for  it 
requires  many  and  many  an  earth -life  before 
we  are  fully  made  aware  of  its  immense  import- 
ance, and  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which 
befal  those  who  transgress  it. 

In  that  long  ago  forgotten  life  you  were  but  an 
inexperienced,  ignorant,  undeveloped  spirit ;  no 
wonder,  then,  that  you  thus  let  yourself  be  ruled 
by  the  unrestrained  passions  which  then  agitated 
your  breast.  You  loved  Mariamne,  and  you 
wished  to  obtain  the  full  enjoyment  of  your  love, 
even  at  the  cost  of  committing  a  crime  ;  and  so 
you  determined  to  murder  Ben-Isaac,  believiug 
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that,  the  husband  once  dead,  the  wife  would  have 
no  objection  to  become  yours. 

There  was  at  the  time  in  Jerusalem  a  celebrated 
robber,  by  name  Barabbas,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  in  Rome,  where  you  had  employed  him  more 
than  once  in  work  with  which  you  had  not  cared 
to  meddle  personally.  You  sought  out  this  man, 
and  arranged  with  him  that  he  should  free  you 
from  your  rival  at  the  first  opportunity.  This,  of 
course,  soon  presented  itself.  One  day,  as  the  old 
man,  unconscious  of  the  plot  against  his  life,  was 
walking  through  a  desolate  field  near  the  city 
walls,  he  was  suddenly  seized  and  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  the  sure  hand  of  Barabbas.  The  afiair, 
however,  proved  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  one  ; 
for  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman  garrison 
stationed  upon  the  outer  walls,  heard  the  cries  of 
poor  Ben-Isaac,  and  ran  to  his  assistance.  They 
arrived  too  late,  the  murder  having  been  already 
committed ;  but  they  managed  to  secure  the 
murderer,  and  to  lodge  him  safely  in  one  of  the 
deepest  dungeons  of  the  fortress. 

Barabbas  was  a  well-known  villain,  and  had 
several  times  before  been  committed  to  prison ;  so 
no  one  doubted  but  that  this  new  crime  of  his  was 
done  to  rob  the  old  man  of  whatever  money  he 
might  have  upon  him — this  motive  being  only 
the  more  probable,  because  he  had  not  long  left 
the  Temple,  where  he  transacted  the  greater  part 
of  his  business,  and  had  a  considerable  amount 
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of  gold  in  his  large  leather  purse.  But  Caius  Sar- 
torius  trembled  when  he  heard  of  this  most  un- 
lucky termination  to  his  long-dreamt-of  vengeance, 
for  he  knew  but  too  well  that  Barabbas  would 
hardly  fail  to  confess  who  had  prompted  him  to 
commit  this  crime,  when  the  trial  should  take 
place.  He  knew  that  he  possessed  no  security 
whatever  that  this  man  would  keep  silent;  on  the 
contrary,  he  felt  almost  certain  that  he  would  try 
to  involve  him  in  the  guilt  he  could  not  possibly 
deny,  and  thus  implicate  him  in  the  crime  and 
involve  him  in  the  punishment. 

From  that  day  he  lost  his  peace  of  mind  and 
all  the  happiness  of  life,  for  he  felt  that  his  exist- 
ence was  day  and  night  hanging  upon  a  mere 
thread,  which  might  at  any  moment,  be  broken. 
He  tried  all  he  could  to  prolong  the  trial,  which 
was  easy  for  him  to  do,  the  Romans  being  rather 
lax  in  the  exercise  of  their  justice,  and  the  Jews 
being,  for  the  present,  deprived  of  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  even  upon  criminals  of  their  own 
nation ;  but  he  was  always  in  danger  of  being 
suspected  of  some  complicity  in  the  affair  which 
he  tried  so  hard  should  be  passed  by  unnoticed. 
Thus  Sartorius  lived  in  perpetual  fear,  for  he 
dared  not  say  a  word  even  when  he  knew  that 
his  very  life  depended  upon  it.  Neither  had  his 
crime  been  of  any  avail  to  him,  for  when  he  went 
to  visit  the  youthful  widow  after  she  had  received 
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the  news  of  Ben-Isaac's  death,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  openly  accused  him  of  the  deed. 

"  If  thou  thinkest  to  become  my  husband  by 
such  foul  means,  thou  are  very  much  mistaken;  I 
have  sinned  once,  but  that  once  will  serve  to 
teach  me  never  to  sin  again  in  the  same  way. 
Ben-Isaac's  memory  is  sacred  to  me.  I  will 
remain  faithful  to  him  in  death,  for  the  very 
reason  that  I  so  shamefully  ^Tonged  him  when 
in  Hfe.  Whatever  love  I  mioht  have  had  for 
thee  has  now  been  turned  into  hatred  ;  I  ^^all 
never  be  thine,  and  would  rather  perish  than 
become  thy  wife.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  love  I 
once  bore  thee,  I  entreat  thee  to  fly  from  Jeru- 
salem, or  I  will  denounce  thee  before  all  the  town 
as  the  murderer  of  my  husband." 

That  very  day  she  left  her  husband's  home,  in 
which  she  had  known  nought  but  misery,  and 
returned  to  her  father's  house,  where  she  con- 
sidered herself  safe  from  her  lover's  persecution. 
The  vow  she  made  to  herself  and  before  God  the 
ni^ht  when  her  husband  had  taken  her  back  to 
his  home,  that  she  would  never  again  belong  to 
Sartorius,  she  has  held  true  to  this  day ;  for 
although  she  has  constantly  been  incarnated  by 
your  side,  yet  she  has  never  again  been  either 
your  lover  or  your  wife.  She  still  loves  you,  and 
with  a  love  even  deeper  than  that  which  she 
exhibited  in  her  previous  existence  as  Pastophora, 
but  it  has  taken  a  totally  different  channel,  and 
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as  a  tender  and  loving  mother,  she  has  done  for 
you  what,  as  Pastophora  or  Mariamne,  she  could 
never  have  done. 

Your  love  for  her  has  also  become  more  pure 
and  holy,  for  the  love  of  that  sweet  and  gentle 
spirit  has  purified  and  consecrated  your  ardent 
and  impressionable  nature.  She  has  won  you 
over  to  rectitude  and  goodness  by  her  holy  and 
constant  example,  and  in  subsequent  lives  she  has 
solved  the  double  problem  of  remaining  worthy  of 
Christ's  forgiveness,  and  yet  ever  faithful  to  her 
love. 


11. 

"  There  are,  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 
Of  human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  the  everlasting  chime  ; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  hearts 

Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  marts  ; 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet, 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat." 

Lazarus  and  Martha  were,  of  course,  most  curious 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  wonderful  man, 
who  had  not  only  cured  their  uncle  of  the  leprosy, 
but  whose  teachings  had  so  completely  changed 
Mary's  conduct  and  turned  her  heart  to  goodness. 
They  therefore  sent  a  message  to  him  inviting 
him  to  rest  in  their  house  while  on  his  way  from 
Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  whither  he  was  going  for 
the  Feast  of  Dedication. 

When  the  day  came  on  which  he  was  to  dine 
with  them,  they  in\dted  several  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  meet  him,  amongst  others,  Simon,  who 
now  lived  in  his  own  house  near  Bethany,  and  T, 
who,  after  Mary's  departure  from  Jerusalem,  had 
been  obliged  to  return  to  my  father's  house  in 
that  villao^e. 

Jesus  soon  arrived  with  a  few  of  his  disciples,  I 
can    hardly  recollect  now  which    of  them ;    but 
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lie  sat  down  in  the  porch  looking  upon  the 
glorious  view  which  stretched  out  before  the 
house  over  the  rocky  wilderness  towards  the  Dead 
Sea,  while  Mary,  forgetful  of  all  around  her  but 
the  presence  of  her  dear  Lord,  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  and  sat  there  drinking  in  every  precious 
word  and  syllable  that  fell  from  his  lips. 

Martha,  on  whom  rested  all  the  cares  of  the 
household,  was  very  busy  all  this  time  arranging  the 
table  and  looking  after  the  servants  in  their  vari- 
ous offices ;  in  her  great  anxiety  to  do  honour  to  her 
gnest,  she  scarcely  knew  which  way  to  turn,  and 
it  grieved  her  to  see  her  sister  heedless  of  all  her 
trouble,  and  so  engrossed  in  listening  to  Jesus. 
Twice  she  turned  to  me  and  called  my  attention 
to  w^hat  she  chose  to  call  "  Mary's  grand  ways," 
and  she  said,  in  a  sorrowful  tone, 

"Miriam,  I  much  fear  that  my  sister  is  falling 
back  again  into  her  sinful  ways." 

Her  anger  was  at  last  aroused.  She  was  only 
anxious  to  entertain  the  Master  with  all  the 
honour  and  respect  due  to  a  Eabbi,  but  she  cared 
little  for  his  doctrines,  and  much  less  for  the  words 
he  uttered.  She  thought  too  much  about  the 
guest,  and  too  little  about  Him  who  had  come 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  In  the 
heat  of  her  temper  she  cried  : 

"  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath 
left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  bid  her  therefore  that  she 
help  me." 
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Jesus  looked  up  at  her  in  astonishment,  and 
then  mildly  rebuked  her  in  those  famous  words — 

"  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things,  but  one  thing  is  needful,  and 
Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part  which  shall  not 
be  taken  away  from  her." 

After  this  Httle  digression  the  party  progressed 
rightly  enough,  and  Martha,  in  the  conviction 
that  Jesus  had  left  the  house  with  a  due  sense  of 
admiration  for  her  good  management,  quite  forgot 
her  sister's  ^'  inisheliaviou)%'  and  the  lesson  which 
he  had  administered  to  her  through  it,  which  was 
that  He  would  rather  be  served  "in  spirit  and  in 
truth  "  than  by  mere  conventionahties  and  out- 
ward forms  of  reverence. 

Should  we  not  also  learn  something  from  these 
words  of  Christ,  and  arrive  at  the  conviction  that 
mental  devotion  is  preferable  to  the  mere  outward 
show  of  relioion  ? 


111. 

"  Ah  me !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  of  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 

Shakspeare. 

Mary,  although  she  had  recently  awakened  to  a 
new  condition,  and  now  felt  as  if  her  soul  had 
been  liberated  from  a  terrible  conflict  with  its  own 
self,  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  lover  she  had 
abandoned,  and  the  happy  hours  which  she  had 
passed  with  him.  Shall  I  say  that  she  pined  for 
his  company  once  more,  and  that  even  in  her 
present  virtuous  resolution  to  be  good,  and  re- 
pentant of  the  past,  she  regretted  that  man  who 
had  been  everything  to  her  but  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore ?  No  ;  other  Avomen  might  have  felt  thus, 
other  spirits  less  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  less  de- 
veloped, might  have  still  entertained  some  pleasant 
recollections,  and  indulged  in  some  secret  long- 
ings for  the  sinful  past,  but  Mary  was  not  an 
ordinary  woman ;  her  spirit  had  been  purified  and 
strengthened  by  a  long  series  of  earthly  trials 
and  probations  in  former  existences ;  and  she  was 
therefore  above  temptation.  Her  great  soul — 
great  and  noble  even  in  sin,  as  now  in  holiness — 
could  no  longer  desire  aught  but  that  divine  love 
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which  the  teachings  of  Christ  alone  could  inspire, 
and  with  which  he  alone  could  therefore  satisfy 
her  regenerated  soul. 

And  yet  she  still  loved  the  Eoman.  She  loved 
him,  not  as  she  had  done  before,  it  is  true,  but  as 
God  has  ordered  us  to  love  one  another;  she 
loved  him  as  much  as  she  could  ever  love  any 
man,  and  his  welfare  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  her. 
In  her  imagination  she  accused  herself  of  beinor 
the  cause  of  his  present  unhappy  condition.  "  If 
it  had  not  been  for  me,  he  would  have  married 
Ol3mapia,  and  with  her  influence  he  would  soon 
have  risen  to  high  honours,  and  probably  have 
made  a  mark  upon  the  history  of  the  times."  As 
this  thought  developed  itself  in  her  ardent  imagi- 
nation, she  grew  to  the  certain  conviction  that  she 
might  yet  do  some  good.  "  As  yet  I  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  the  forgiveness  with  which  I 
have  been  blessed.  I  have  been  as  a  fruitless 
tree  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  if  I  could  but 
render  two  noble  souls  happy  before  I  die,  I 
think  I  could  lay  down  my  life  better  satisfied 
with  myself." 

The  con\dction  thus  grew  gradually  in  her 
mind  that  she  should  reconcile  Martinian  T\dth 
Olympia,  and  bring  about  their  union  if  possible. 
This  alone  will  show  you  what  a  change  her 
nature  had  undergone ;  for  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore she  had  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  jea- 
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lousy  at  the  mere  thought  that  this  man  could 
be  in  love  with  some  one  else. 

There  lived  with  her  at  Bethany  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  her  personal  attendant  dur- 
ing the  period  of  her  gay  life  at  Magdala,  and 
whom  she  still  retained,  more  as  a  friend  than  as 
a  servant.  She  now  determined  to  send  this 
.woman  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  idea  that  she  might 
gather  something  from  the  slaves  and  servants 
at  the  Governors  palace  concerning  the  lady 
Olympia,  and  the  state  of  her  heart. 

The  servants  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  knew 
everything  concerning  their  masters,  perhaps 
better  than  their  masters  knew  it  themselves  ; 
so  that  Kebecca  (for  such  was  the  name  of  Mary's 
messenger)  soon  managed  to  make  friends  with 
Olympia's  favourite  waiting-girl,  a  bright-eyed, 
dark-complexioned  Persian,  who  was  only  too 
glad,  as  maids  generally  are,  for  mere  gossip's 
sake,  of  course,  to  tell  her  new  friend  all  she 
knew  about  the  state  of  her  mistress'  heart. 

By  these  means  Mary  was  made  aware  that  the 
Eoman  maiden  was  as  much  if  not  more  in  love  than 
ever  with  the  centurion,  perhaps  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  he  treated  her  but  coldly,  and  that 
his  visits  were  few  and  far  between.  When 
he  had  asked  her  to  give  him  back  his  word, 
and  to  sign  a  parchment  stating  that  she  had 
done  so,  in  order  that  he  might  never  be  forced  to 
marry  her,  she  had  done  it  in  a  fit  of  indignant 
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passion,  and  had  sworn  by  all  the  gods  of  Olym- 
pus that  she  scorned  his  suit  and  detested  liim 
with  all  her  heart ;  it  was  indeed  a  trying  thing 
for  a  noble  lady  to  be  asked  by  the  very  man  she 
best  loved  to  sign  a  paper  saying  that  she  would 
not  marry  him.  But  Martinian  had  never  for 
one  moment  thought  of  her  feelings  in  his  anxiety 
to  retain  Mary's  love. 

From  that  day  they  had  but  seldom  met ; 
and  the  few  times  they  had  done  so,  and  ex- 
changed a  w^ord,  had  been  in  the  presence  of 
Pilate  and  of  his  wife,  so  that  anything  like  an 
explanation  had  been  impossible  between  them. 
Olympia  had  been  too  proud  to  mention  the 
occurrence  even  to  her  aunt,  and  had  merely  told 
her  that  she  had  refused  the  centurion's  hand.  It 
was  indeed  hard  for  her  after  this  to  hear  Claudia's 
repeated  reproach  that  she  had  been  most  foolish 
and  hasty  in  thus  rejecting  the  handsome  Eoman, 
when  it  had  not  been  in  her  power  to  do  other- 
wise. 

In  spite  of  all,  she  loved  him  ;  and  when  alone 
in  her  chamber  she  often  pined  for  him,  and 
tenderly  pressed  to  her  lips  a  little  ring  which  he 
had  given  her,  the  only  token  she  had  ever  pos- 
sessed of  his  love. 

When  Mary  had  gathered  all  these  facts,  which 
made  the  current  talk  at  the  time  amongst  the 
few  Eoman  servants  in  the  city,  she  felt  that  she 
possessed  a  basis  to  work  upon  ;  and  immediately 

II.  X 
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decided  to  write  to  Olympia,  and  request  the 
honour  of  a  private  interview,  that  she  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  herself,  and,  if 
possible,  of  uniting  her  to  her  former  pretender. 

She  did  not  feel  so  certain  about  Martinian,  so 
she  determined  to  see  him  beforehand  and  pre- 
pare him  for  the  purpose  she  had  at  heart. 

"  I  want  you  now,"  she  said  to  her  faithful 
Eebecca,  "to  go  back  to  the  town,  and  inform 
Martinian  that  I  should  like  to  see  him  to-night 
in  the  orchard  at  the  back  of  this  house." 

Rebecca  was  astonished  at  these  words ;  she 
feared  that  her  mistress  was  fast  becoming  as 
reckless  and  imprudent  as  before. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  call  Martinian  ? "  she 
asked  with  astonishment. 

"  Yes  ;  why  should  this  mission  alarm  you  \  " 

"  You  want  to  receive  a  man  secretly  in  your 
garden  in  the  middle  of  the  night !  " 

"  It  does  not  look  very  holy,  does  it  ?  '* 

"  And  when  that  man  is  Martinian,  who  has 
been  ..." 

"  You  need  not  go  on  any  further,  good 
Rebecca  ;  fear  nothing  from  me  now ;  you  only 
see  the  beginning,  and  you  must  wait  and  see  the 
end  before  you  can  judge  of  this  action  of  mine — 
which,  I  dare  say,  must  appear  to  you  rather  rash." 

"  Oh  !  Mary,  see  that  your  honour  is  concerned 
in  this ! " 

"  Honour  is  but  a  gift  of  men  ;  they  judge  of 
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the  intention  by  the  action.  God  judges  of  the 
actions  by  the  intention ;  and  God  knows  the  in- 
tention I  have  when  I  ask  you  to  call  Martinian  to 
my  house ;  He  a^tH  judge  my  actions  according 
to  it.  It  is  He  alone  whom  I  desire  to  please 
now." 

Kebecca  went  back  to  Jerusalem  that  afternoon, 
and  called  upon  the  centurion  at  his  old  lodgings 
in  the  Antonian  Tower. 

Martinian's  love,  instead  of  havinor  diminished 
since  the  day  on  which  they  had  parted,  as  he 
thought,  for  ever,  had  grown  stronger  and  more 
vehement.  In  that  last  interview,  he  had  discovered 
in  the  woman  he  loved  a  charm  which  was  quite 
new  to  him — that  of  virtue.  Mary's  last  words 
had  opened  before  him  a  wide  vista,  which  at  first 
had  almost  dazzled  his  eyes,  but  which,  with 
time,  had  only  made  his  desire  to  see  her  again 
aU  the  greater.  It  has  been  often  said  that  we 
€steem  our  conquests  according  to  the  difficulty 
we  experience  in  achieving  them.  This  is  truer 
than  we  generally  imagine.  When  Martinian 
had  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mary,  he  had 
found  her  but  too  ready  to  correspond  to  his 
love,  and  therefore  had  valued  her's  accordingly. 
He  had  grown  accustomed  to  think  of  her  as  of 
a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  would  only  too 
gladly  confer  her  love  on  a  handsome  and  wealthy 
Eoman.  He  thus  loved  her  as  such  women  are 
generally  loved,  and  was  happy  enough  to  spend 
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a  few  idle  hours  every  day  in  her  company  ;  but 
as  to  marrying  her,  the  thought  had  never  entered 
his  head.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  him 
seeking  a  bride  in  the  palace  of  the  Koman 
Governor,  and  amongst  the  very  flower  of  the 
Eoman  nobility. 

But  all  at  once  the  despised  courtisan  had 
turned  into  little  less  than  a  revered  saint.  Her 
favours  were  now  no  longer  to  be  obtained  ;  and^ 
to  his  astonishment,  he  saw  that  the  woman  he 
had  lightly  and  carelessly  loved  until  then,  had 
all  at  once  become  the  very  star  of  his  life's 
destiny,  his  very  being,  and  that  happiness  would 
be  an  empty  word  without  her.  Thus,  no  wonder 
that  at  the  moment,  when  he  thought  he  had 
irrevocably  lost  her  for  ever,  he  should  have 
rushed  to  the  Eoman  lady  and  withdrawn  the 
offer  of  marriage  he  had  made  her  l)ut  two  days 
previously.  This  was  his  first  impulse.  Since 
that  day  he  had  probably  repented  this  too  rash 
conduct  towards  one  of  his  sovereign's  own 
cousins,  and  no  doubt  he  hated  his  own  conduct 
to  this  noble  lady  ;  and  yet  he  did  not  dare  to  show 
the  fulness  of  his  repentance.  He  felt  he  must 
go  to  her  again  ;  their  friendship  could  not  be 
put  to  a  sudden  end  in  this  way,  for  all  his 
prospects  of  future  greatness — the  very  soul  of 
his  young  life's  ambition — lay  in  her  power, 
and  her  anger  and  resentment  were  to  be 
dreaded.     But  he    dreaded   Mary's   unhappiness 
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t^till  more.  He  dared  not  again  wound  liis  re- 
vered Mary,  whom  tie  every  day  loved  more  and 
more,  as  he  saw  her  in  his  imagination  gradually 
rising  from  the  objects  associated  Avith  her  former 
course  of  life  towards  the  holiness  and  sanctity  of 
the  truly  virtuous  woman. 

The  unexpected  visit  of  Eebecca  to  his  apart- 
ments had  upon  him  a  most  extraordinary  effect, 

"What  news  dost  thou  bring  me  from  thy 
mistress  ?  Does  she  at  last  show  pity  for  me  ?  " 
were  his  first  words,  as  he  beheld  her  standing 
by  his  couch. 

"  She  does  so." 

The  centmion's  eyes  sparkled  mth  joy. 

''  Oh,  speak  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  She  awaits  thee  to-night." 

"  To-night  ? " 

"  At  the  back  of  her  house  in  the  orchard  at 
nightfaU." 

Martinian  could  hardly  believe  his  senses. 

''  Ah !  Eebecca,  thou  givest  me  life.  Take 
this  purse  ;  it  contains  but  a  few  Darics,  but  it  is 
^11  I  have  with  me  at  this  moment." 

He  took  from  his  belt  the  well-filled  purse, 
and  placed  it  in  the  girl's  hands.  She  hardly 
knew  what  to  do,  for  she  felt  that  if  Martinian 
had  kno^vTi  the  true  motive  of  her  mistress  in 
sending  for  him,  he  would  not  have  given  it  to 
her.  She  could  hardly  take  a  reward  for  a 
service  which  he  would  but  too  soon  see  under  a 
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very  diflerent  liglit  from  wliat  he  at  that  moment 
imagined. 

"  Dost  thou  hesitate,  girl  ?  '*  he  said,  noticing 
her  anxious  look  and  manner. 

The  thought  suddenly  flashed  through  her 
mind,  that  perhaj)s  if  he  saw  her  hesitate  to 
receive  his  money,  he  would  suspect  something, 
and  not  make  his  appearance  at  Bethany ;  so, 
being  only  too  ready  to  pocket  the  gold,  she 
seized  this  but  too  poor  excuse,  and  soon  after- 
wards left  the  Tower  once  more,  for  the  village 
outside  the  walls. 

Night  soon  arrived,  and  with  it  the  enamoured 
Eoman,  who  had  wandered  through  the  different 
orchards  of  the  village  since  early  in  the  after- 
noon, anxiously  watching  the  suii's  course,  and 
thinking  it  would  never  set.^ 

At  the  appointed  time,  Mary  made  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  no  longer  attired  in  Persian  silks 
and  Asiatic  embroideries.  Her  golden  locks  were 
not,  as  they  had  been  formerly,  braided  and 
adorned  with  Roman  jewels  and  foreign  stones, 
which  sparkled  as  they  caught  the  glimmer  of  the 
distant  stars.  She  wore  a  plain  gray-coloured  robe, 
which  touched  the  ground  all  round  her  and  rose 
to  her  very  throat,  carefully  concealing  those  deli- 
cately-moulded charms  which  before  she  had  so 
lavishly  exposed.  Her  hair  was  combed  1)ack  upon 
her  forehead,  and  twisted  at  the  back  Avithout 
jewels  or  ornaments  of  any  kind.     But  even  thus- 
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she  looked  beautiful  enough  to  turn  any  one's 
head.  Martinian  experienced  this,  and,  falling 
on  his  knees  before  her,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Give  me  thine  hand  to  kiss,  most  beautiful 
Magdalene  !  Allow  me  at  least  to  express  thus 
the  happiness  I  feel  at  being  permitted  once  more 
to  be  near  thee.'' 

"  When  I  saw  thee  last,  Martinian,"  began  the 
beautiful  Jewess,  heedless  of  his  passionate  words, 
and  of  the  still  more  passionate  kiss  which  he 
imprinted  on  her  delicate  hand,  "  I  little 
thought  that  I  should  so  soon  call  thee  to  me ; 
but  since  that  day  on  which  we  parted  at  Jeru- 
salem, I  have  been  thinking  that  it  was  not 
enough  for  me  to  leave  thee,  but  that  I  should 
also  try  and  repair  the  harm  I  have  done  thee,  by 
brino^ino;  about  a  reconciliation  between  thee  and 
the  Lady  01}Tnpia." 

"  Olympia !  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  is  she  to  me  ?  I  love  thee  only.  I 
shall  never  be  her  husband." 

"  She  loves  thee." 

"  Impossible ! " 

"  I  am  convinced  of  it." 

"  Well,  even  if  she  does,  I  love  her  not." 

"  Hast  thou  no  pity  for  her  ?  " 

"  Thou  hast  none  for  me." 

"  Ah  !  Martinian,  how  little  dost  thou  com- 
prehend all  that  I  feel  for  thee !  " 
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The  Eoman  looked  up  at  her  once  more  :  his 
eyes  were  full  of  fire. 

"  Thou  lovest  me,  then  ? " 

'^Yes/' 

"  Oh,  happiness  ! " 

^'But  not  in  the  way  thou  thinkest." 

"  No  matter  how.  I  love  thee.  Try  to  love 
me,  if  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  that  love.  I  offer 
thee  my  hand  once  more.  Wilt  thou  accept  it 
this  time  ?  " 

Mary  paused  a  moment,  then  she  said  in  a 
firm  voice  : 

"  Yes,  I  accept  it !  But  mind,  rash  lover,  I 
will  dispose  of  it  as  I  choose,  for  thou  hast  made 
me  a  free  gift  of  it." 

"Mary!" 

"  Thou  must  do  something  for  me  too.  Thou 
must  be  very  amiable  to  Olympia,  and  make  it 
up  with  her." 

"  Olympia  !  —  always  Olympia  !  Dost  thou 
suppose  she  would  like  me  better  for  sacrificing 
thee  ?  Dost  thou  think  she  will  ever  believe  my 
words  after  what  has  passed  ? — and  believe  that  I 
must  be  true  to  her  because  I  am  false  to  thee  ?  " 

"  She  loves  thee.  Love  will  forgive  every- 
thing." 

"  I  believe  thee  not." 

"  Thou  wilt  then  see  for  thyself.  Come  here 
to-morrow  after  mid-day,  and,  hidden  behind  yon- 
der vine,  thou  wilt  hear  the  state  of  her  heart." 
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"  What  dost  thou  intend  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  But  remember  to  be 
to-morrow  after  mid-day  behind  yonder  vine." 

She  once  more  permitted  him  to  carry  her 
hand  to  his  lips  ;  and  without  another  word  she 
entered  the  house,  where  she  sat  down  at  a  table, 
and,  taking  her  inkhom  from  her  belt,  she  wrote 
the  following  words  upon  a  piece  of  parchment  : 

"  Fair  lady,  noble  daughter  of  the  Caesars,  if 
thou  wilt  know  the  happy  future  which  awaits 
thee,  go  to-morrow  at  mid-day  to  the  village  of 
Betlmny,  where,  behind  the  orchard  of  the  third 
Jiouse,  thou  wilt  meet 

"  Kalouka  the  Sorceress." 


IV. 


"  Du  Erde  warst  auch  diese  Nacht  berfandig 
Und  athmest  neu  erquickt  zu  meinen  Fiissen, 
Beginnest  schon  mit  liUst  mich  zu  ungeben, 
Du  regst  und  riihrst  ein  kraftiges  Beschliesseu 
Zum  hbchsten  Dasein  immer  fort  zu  streben." 

Goethe. 

This  strange  epistle  was  delivered  to  the  fair 
Eoman  by  her  favourite  waiting-maid,  the  Persian 
damsel  with  the  bright  sparkling  eyes.  It  was 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  pleasure  and  of  scorn 
that  she  read  it. 

"  I  suppose  the  old  witch  wants  to  get  money 
from  me,"  she  exclaimed  ;  but  suddenly  turning 
her  swan-like  neck  towards  her  slave,  she  said  : 
"  I  will  go ;  have  the  horses  prepared  for  this 
afternoon." 

A  few  weeks  before,  Olympia  would  have  been 
too  proud  to  have  acceded  so  readily  to  the 
invitation  of  an  unknown  woman ;  but  hunger 
tames  beautiful  young  girls  even  as  it  does  the 
beasts  of  the  field  ;  and  Olympia  had  lately  been 
yearning  for  news  of  Martinian.  It  is  true  that 
the  epistle  she  held  in  her  hand  made  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  Roman,  but  yet  her  heart  told 
her  that  it  was  something  concerning  him  ;  and 
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this  was  why  she  had  so  suddenly  changed  her 
mind,  and  determined  to  go  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  horses  were  ready 
in  the  courtyard ;  looking  like  the  lovely  ghost 
of  herself,  her  graceful  slimness  Avrapped  in  a 
soft  white  tunic  embroidered  with  gold,  which 
modelled  the  perfect  limbs  it  covered ;  her 
brow  adorned  with  the  innumerable  curls  of  an 
impossible-coloured  wig,  such  as  was  then  the 
heiorht  of  fashion  in  Eome  :  and  her  rounded  and 
infantine  mouth  and  cheeks,  in  spite  of  the  thick 
Vermillion  which  covered  them,  suo^o-estino-  mild- 
ness  and  innocence — Olympia  crossed  the  sump- 
tuous atrium^  descended  the  marble  steps  of  the 
vestibuliimy  and  mounted  the  snow-white  mare 
which  was  to  convey  her  across  Mount  Olivet 
to  the  ^illao^e  of  Bethanv. 

Slowly  she  rode  up  the  steep  mountain-path, 
followed  by  her  servants,  who  also  accompanied 
her  on  horseback,  until  she  reached  the  first 
houses  of  the  village,  where  she  dismounted,  and, 
accompanied  only  by  her  Persian  maid,  she  sought 
the  appointed  spot,  causing  no  small  excite- 
ment amonorst  the  o;ood  inhabitants,  who  had 
never  in  their  lives  before  seen  such  a  cavalcade 
passing  through  their  quiet  village. 

At  the  gate  of  the  third  orchard  she  was  met 
by  Kebecca,  who  was  commissioned  by  her  mis- 
tress to  conduct  the  Eoman  lady  to  her  presence. 
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Her  pulses  throbbing  with  excitement — for  she 
felt  that  she  was  doing  something  daringly  defiant 
for  Martinian's  sake — and  she  was  not  sorry  for  it 
— Olympia  entered  the  garden,  and  was  completely 
taken  off  her  guard  when  she  beheld,  standing  in 
a  bower  of  wild  jasmine  and  roses,  not  an  old 
witch,  as  she  had  expected,  but  a  handsome,  im- 
posing figure  enveloped  in  a  black  mantle,  em- 
broidered with  mysterious  cabalistic  signs  in  gold 
and  red.  Her  astonishment  became  even  greater 
when  this  figure  uncovered  herself,  and  she  saw 
before  her  the  most  beautiful  woman  she  had  ever 
beheld  in  her  life. 

"  Are  you  Ealouka  the  Pythoness  ?"  she  at  last 
murmured,  when  she  had  recovered  herself  enough 
to  speak. 

"  Yes,  beautiful  Olympia,  I  am  indeed  she  who 
has  written  to  you,  and  at  whose  call  you  have 
come. " 

"  You  have  promised  to  show  me  my  future  : 
can  you  indeed  read  that  mysterious  book  of  life 
on  which  our  fate  is  written  1" 

"  I  know  everything,  noble  lady.  I  can  read 
your  heart,  and  there  J  see  your  future  as  dis- 
tinctly as  upon  the  golden  pages  of  that  book  you 
speak  of." 

Olympia  folded  her  pretty  little  jewelled  hands 
over  her  breast,  as  if  she  would  fain  hide  her 
beating  heart  from  the  penetrating  gaze  of  the 
;sorceress. 
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"  You  need  fear  nothing,  Olympia,  for  all  that 
1  can  at  this  moment  read  in  your  heart  is  one 
word — one  sinoie  word — /ore." 

"No,  indeed,"  burst  out  the  Eoman  beauty, 
feeling  something  not  unlike  bashful  timidity 
before  a  superior  for  the  very  first  time  in  her 
life  ;  "  you  are  very  much  mistaken." 

"  Why  need  you  fear,  noble  lady  ?  is  not  love  a 
divine  passion,  one  of  which  the  gods  themselves 
are  proud  ?  Ah  love !  I  will  tell  you  what  is 
love.  To  love  is  to  build  on  this  earth  a  perfect 
Elysium  of  bliss — a  shrine  wherein  to  worship 
hope — a  Paradise  where  life  is  for  ever  young, 
and  where  all  combines  to  consecrate  the  sanc- 
tuary of  bliss.  To  love  is  to  live.  To  love  is  the 
intense  all-consumino-  desire  which  makes  us  wish 
another's  nerves  to  vibrate  to  our  own  ;  that  the 
beams  of  another's  eyes  should  kindle  at  the  same 
fire,  and  mingle  and  melt  into  our  own  ;  that  lips 
of  luscious  sweetness  should  reply  to  lips  quivering 
and  bm^nino-with  our  heart's  best  food.  This  is  love. 
This,  lady,  is  what  I  read  in  your  heart ;  a  desire 
which  burns  and  flows  through  your  veins  like 
molten  fire,  and  yet  a  desire  full  of  coyness — 
a  sweet  feehng  which  binds  you  to  life,  and 
yet  a  sweet  full  of  bitterness.  A  horrible  pain 
which  makes  your  frame  tremble  with  hope  de- 
ferred, and  yet  a  pain  full  of  happiness — fed  by 
desires,  nursed  in  delights,  aroused  by  jealousy, 
never   extinguished,   heightened   by  ingratitude. 
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What  is  this  secret  anguish — this  all-devouring 
flame — but  love  ?" 

These  cordial  pleading  tones,  which  so  well  de- 
scribed the  state  of  her  feelings,  and  vibrated  on 
the  chords  of  her  heart  like  soft  music,  seemed 
to  flow  as  soothingly  as  a  warm  stream  over 
Ol3mipia's  agitated  soul. 

But  behind  that  green  arbour  there  was  another 
living,  breathing,  palpitating  soul,  on  whose  heart 
these  words  had  a  very  different  effect.  Martinian 
felt  as  if  his  whole  being  were  undergoing  a  torture 
which  would  soon  end  by  extinguishing  his  life 
altogether.  To  hear  these  passionate  accents  from 
the  mouth  of  the  woman  he  loved  so  distractedly, 
and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  rush  out  and  clasp  her 
to  his  beating  heart,  was  more  than  he  could  well 
bear.  There,  before  him,  stood  his  two  loves, — 
the  noble  maiden  he  had  so  shamefully  discarded, 
and  that  ideal  woman  for  whom  he  would  have 
gladly  given  his  very  life. 

Olympia's  heart  had  beat  faster  and  faster  as 
those  words  had  penetrated  it,  and  now  she  no 
longer  tried  to  conceal  her  emotion.  Her  head 
hung  carelessly  on  one  side,  her  wig  had  dropped 
back  from  her  forehead  and  displayed  the  abun- 
dant black  locks  which  in  vain  it  tried  to  hide, 
her  white  tunic  hung  in  rich  folds  around  her, 
and  one  of  her  bracelets  dropped  on  the  ground, 
for  she  had  quite  lost  all  control  over  herself,  she 
was  hurried  along  by  a  torrent  which  she  could 
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not  stem,  and  felt  that  her  heart  would  break  if 
she  did  not  at  once  give  it  full  freedom  to  own 
and  proclaim  its  love. 

Mary  watched  her  attentively,  but  with  moist- 
ened eyes,  and  as  she  saw  the  lady  of  fashion 
fast  giving  way  to  the  more  natural  feelings  of 
the  enamoured  maiden,  she  murmured  in  a  sweet 
low  tone,  with  a  music  such  as  it  only  could  find 
from  her  lips,  the  name  of  their  mutual  lover, 
^^Martinian!" 

Olympia  looked  up  at  Mary  as  she  heard  the 
sweet  music  of  this  well-known  name,  and  taking 
both  her  hands  in  hers  she  anxiously  enquired  in 
an  eager  but  half- whispering  tone, 

"  You  know  him — you  have  seen  him  ?  what 
does  he  say  \  what  has  become  of  him  ?" 

"  You  love  him  ? "  answered  Mary,  with  a  sm-e 
voice. 

"  Alas  !  how  can  I  hide  it  from  you  ?  But  he 
shall  never  know  it ;  the  cruel,  faithless  monster, 
the  impostor,  who  has  thus  vilely  played  with  my 
affections.  I  shall  die,  I  know,  for  he  will  never 
come  back  to  me  ;  but  I  will  never  betray  my 
secret ;  I  feel  too  proud  still  for  that.  He  shall 
never  have  occasion  to  boast  of  having  killed  me 
with  his  inconstancv." 

All  this  Olympia  had  said,  urged  on  by  a 
mysterious  necessity  to  free  herself  from  some- 
thing that  oppressed  her  as  if  it  would  break 
her  heart.     Now  she  fell  half-unconscious  upon 
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Mary's  neck  and  sobbed  aloud,  pronouncing 
broken  sentences  between  her  tears  which  could 
not  fail  to  affect  deeply  the  sensitive  heart  of  the 
centurion,  who  was  an  unseen  witness  to  this 
pathetic  scene. 

''  I  love  him — you  are  right,  Ralouka — I  love 
him — and  I  would  gladly  die  if  it  were  necessary 
to  save  his  life — the  cruel — cruel  wretch — 
Magdalene !   Magdalene !   how   I   hate  her  very 

name She  takes  him  away  from 

me — the  vile  siren  who  clasps  him  in  her  deceit- 
ful arms  until  he  is  unconscious  of  all  else ! 
Ah  !  and  I  love  him  all  the  time  ! — and  I  die  for 
him  ! — in  solitude  and  in  despair  !" 

Fresh  sobs  once  more  interrupted  this  uncon- 
scious flow  of  words,  but  Olympia  had  now 
delivered  her  soul  from  the  until  then  unconfessed 
weight  which  lay  so  heavily  upon  it,  under  im- 
pulses which  she  had  not  known  before.  She  had 
confessed  all,  although  she  had  sworn  to  herself 
never  to  let  one  word  escape  her  mouth  which 
might  betray  the  deep  secret  of  her  heart. 

Mary's  immediate  consciousness  was  one  of 
immense  sympathy  and  satisfaction, — sympathy 
without  alloy,  for  she  was  too  much  moved  at  that 
moment  to  feel  the  pangs  of  jealousy;  she  could 
perceive  that  this  feeling  might  turn  into  jealousy 
when  she  should  have  recovered  her  power  over 
the  sympathy  that  now  overpowered  every  other 
feeling.    With  her  usual  tendency  to  over-estimate 
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tlie  ofood  in  others,  she  felt  a  orreat  out-sfoinpr  of  her 
heart  towards  that  poor  suffering  girl  who  sobbed 
so  confidingly  upon  her  breast,  for  she  could  not  but 
pity  the  poor  lady  after  the  ingenuous  and  deep 
emotion  with  which  she  had  opened  her  heart  to  her. 

"  You  have  promised  to  show  me  my  future, 
Ealouka,  speak,  I  pray  you.  I  am  djing  to 
know  the  worst  at  once." 

Fortunately  Olympia  was  too  much  overcome 
by  her  own  anxiety  when  she  pronounced  these 
words  to  notice  that  Mary  was  too  much  agitated 
to  answer  her,  and  that  her  heart  was  at  that 
moment  struofoiinor  ao^ainst  the  current  of  her 
own  feelings  in  order  to  appear  calm  and  uncon- 
cerned before  the  rival  she  was  so  nobly  and  so 
disinterestedly  helping  in  her  love. 

"  That  woman,"  exclaimed  the  Eoman  maiden, 
her  thougrhts  succeedinor  each  other  in  her  mind 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  "  that  woman  who 
so  vilely  deceives  him  and  holds  him  in  her  mer- 
cenary arms  ;  that  woman,  what  of  her  ? " 

Mary  started  as  if  a  knife  had  been  plimged 
into  her  breast,  but  she  e^'inced  no  outward  signs 
of  anguish,  and  with  a  sure  voice,  which  showed 
how  well  she  had  learnt  to  smother  her  deepest 
feelings,  she  said — 

"  Mary  Magdalene  is  dead" 

Martinian  felt  fast  chanorino^  into  stone  in  his 
hiding-place,  for  he  knew  only  too  well  that  these 
words  were  addressed  to  him. 

II.  Y 
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"Dead!"  exclaimed  the  maiden  in  a  voice 
which  badly  concealed  her  joy.  "  Dead  !  Mary 
Magdalene  dead ! " 

"  Yes,  she  is  dead  to  the  Roman,  and  to  all 
other  men,  for  ever  ;  you  need  no  longer  fear 
her  ;  she  cannot  hurt  you  now." 

Olympia  seemed  to  breathe  Avith  greater  ease 
after  this,  and  began  to  arrange  the  disordered 
folds  of  her  tunic,  in  which  she  seemed  enveloped 
as  if  in  a  cloud. 

"You  give  me  new  life  with  that  news, 
Ealouka ;  but  the  future  you  promised  to  show 
me — where  is  it?" 

"  Here,"  exclaimed  Mary,  withdrawing  with 
her  hand  the  hanging  curtain  of  green  which  hid 
the  Roman,  who  now  presented  himself  before 
Olympia  for  the  first  time. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  run  towards  him  and 
throw  herself  into  his  arms,  but  she  quickly 
checked  herself  and  said  in  an  agitated  voice — 

"  Vile  deceiver — thou  hast  arranged  this  before- 
hand, thou  hast  been  there  all  the  time  playing 
the  eaves-dropper  I     .     .     .     ." 

"  No,  by  Jupiter — Olympia,  I  swear  to  thee — " 

*' Swear  not,  noble  Martinian,"  said  Mary, 
interrupting  him,  and  then  turning  to  Olympia, 
she  continued,  ''  And  what  does  it  matter  even  if 
he  had  planned  this  meeting  before-hand,  was  it 
not  the  only  way  of  discovering  the  true  feelings 
of  his  best  beloved  ? " 
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"  It  was  all  a  trap,  then,  and  I  foolishly  have 
let  myself  be  drawn  into  it,  by  a  paid  actress  who 
has  so  successfully  played  the  part  of  the  sor- 
ceress.— Ralouka,  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
acting ! " 

"  By  all  the  Gods  of  heaven,  Olynipia,  thou  art 
mistaken,"  burst  forth  Martinian  half  blinded 
with  rage. 

"  Let  her  believe  what  she  likes,  Martinian,  I 
have  done  my  duty,  her  thanks  could  hardly  add 
to  my  happiness.  Noble  daughter  of  Eomc,  be- 
hold thv  husband  :  he  has  made  me  a  free  ofift  of 
his  hand,  I  could  not  do  better  than  place  it  be- 
tween thine.  May  the  God  Almighty  make  you 
both  as  hajDpy  as  I  could  desire,"  and  then  in  a 
lower  tone  which  only  Martinian  could  hear,  she 
added,  "  and  may  she  love  thee  as  I  have  loved ! "' 

With  a  fiiTQ  step  she  left  them  alone  in  the 
garden,  feeling  that  her  trpng  mission  was  now 
at  an  end,  and  thanking  God  in  her  heart  for 
having  given  her  strength  enough  to  accomplish 
it. 

Olympia  and  Martinian  remained  alone  opposite 
each  other,  speechless,  for  they  were  both  too 
much  moved  to  speak.  At  last  Martinian  taking 
the  jewelled  hand  of  his  companion  between  his 
own,  said  to  her — 

"  You  have  heard  her  words,  OljTupia,  she  has 
placed  my  hand  in  yours,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  ^' 

"  Who  is  she  'i  " 
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"  Never  attempt  to  know,  Olympia,  let  it  suffice 
you  that  she  is  one  whose  word  is  law  to  me. 
You  love  me,  you  cannot  now  deny  it;  will  you 
then  grant  me  a  free  pardon  for  my  mistrust,  and 
consequent  vile  conduct  to  you,  which,  believe  me, 
I  deeply  repent,  and  be  my  much  loved  wife  ?  " 

Olympia  did  not  answer  him  in  words,  but  she 
leant  fondly  on  his  arm  and  allowed  him  to  can- 
duct  her  out  of  the  garden,  and  into  the  road 
where  her  horses  and  attendants  awaited  her. 


V. 


"  From  every  house  the  neighbours  met. 
The  streets  were  fill'd  with  joyful  sound, 
A  solemn  gladness  ever  crown'd 
The  purple  brows  of  Olivet. 
Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ ! 
The  rest  remaineth  unreveal'd ; 
He  told  it  not ;  or  something  seal'd 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist." 

Tennyson. 

Mary's  heart  was  sore,  as  sore  could  be.  She  had 
never  anticipated  that  she  would  have  suffered  so 
deeply  in  performing  the  hard  task  she  had  im- 
posed upon  herself.  Now  that  it  was  all  over  she 
felt  lonely  and  sad  ;  she  had  sacrificed  her  happi- 
ness, nay,  perhaps  even  that  of  Martinian,  in  order 
to  perform  what  she  had  considered  to  be  her  duty, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  she  lay  dowTi  upon  the 
grass  and  wept. 

She  was  disturbed  by  her  sister  Martha,  who 
suddenly  had  come  upon  her  after  ha\dng 
souo^ht  her  in  vain  all  throuo^h  the  house  and  the 
grounds. 

*'  Mary,  Mary,  is  it  possible  that  thou  canst 
stand  thus  idly  moping  in  the  garden  whilst  thy 
brother  Lazarus  is  dying  !" 

Mary  seemed  to  awaken  as  if  from  a  dream. 
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"  Is  Lazarus  worse  ?" 

Martha  did  not  answer  this  question.  She  had 
now  for  the  first  time  noticed  the  gorgeous  and 
strange  tunic  which  her  sister  wore. 

"  What  mean  these  strange  garments,  Mary  ? 
Art  thou  already  returning  to  the  vanities  and 
abominations  of  the  Gentiles  ?" 

Mary  heeded  not  her  words.  It  has  been  said 
that  "  it  requires  more  grace  to  be  silent  under 
provocation  than  to  be  eloquent  in  the  defence  of 
truth."  And  so  it  does  !  There  is  a  time  to  speak, 
and  it  needs  grace  to  enable  us  to  do  so,  but  there 
is  also  a  time  to  be  silent,  and  it  needs  even 
greater  grace  to  enable  us  to  resist  the  angry 
words  which  but  too  readily  flow  to  our  lips. 

After  a  time  she  inquired  again — 

"  Is  our  brother  really  worse  ?" 

"  He  is — and  you  do  nothing  to  alleviate  his 
sufferings.  It  is  unkind,  Mary,  to  leave  me  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  sick-room  alone,  and 
to  pass  your  time  in  dress  and  frivolity." 

"  I  can  do  nothing,  Martha.  You  well  know 
how  stupid  I  am,  and  how  awkward  every  useful 
action  comes  to  me — but  I  can  send  for  Jesus  ;  He 
alone  can  help  us  in  our  misfortune." 

*'  I  never  thought  of  that  I  Why,  you  are 
worth  your  weight  in  gold,  child,  when  you  will 
only  be  sensible  and  give  your  mind  to  some 
serious  thoughts.  Jesus  ! — of  course  He  wiU  cure 
Lazarus  if  we  could  only  get  Him  to  come  in  time." 
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"  Have  faith,  Martha,  and  all  will  turn  out  well." 

As  they  went  into  the  house  to  despatch  a 
messenger  instantly  to  Jesus,  who  was  at  the 
time  on  his  road  to  the  city,  they  saw  in  the 
distance  a  gay  cavalcade  on  horseback.  It  was 
Olympia  returning  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  her  side 
rode  Martinian,  gallantly  leading  her  white  mare 
over  the  rocky  pass. 

Mary  looked  at  them  in  silence,  and  the  tears 
rose  to  her  deep  blue  eyes.  Was  she  jealous  \  I 
can  hardly  say,  but  I  am  certain  that  at  that 
moment  she  secretly  wished  she  had  never 
meddled  in  her  lover's  aifairs. 

Lazarus  was  indeed  much  worse.  The  messen- 
ger they  had  sent  in  search  of  Jesus  returned 
to  the  house  alone,  as  he  had  gone.  Jesus  could 
not  come  at  that  time. 

Three  days  passed,  and  at  last  Lazarus  died 
in  the  arms  of  his  two  loving  sisters.  It  was 
only  after  he  had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days 
that  Jesus  made  his  appearance  in  Bethany.  The 
deeply-afflicted  Martha,  as  soon  as  she  heard  that 
Jesus  was  coming,  went  and  met  him  and  said — 

"  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother 
had  not  died,  but  I  know  that  even  now  what- 
ever thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee." 

Jesus  said  to  her — 

"  Thy  brother  shaU  rise  again." 

Martha,  not  understanding  his  words,  an- 
swered— 
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"  I  know  that  lie  shall  rise  again  in  the  re- 
surrection at  the  last  day." 

Jesus,  seeing  her  mistake,  said  unto  her — 

''  I  am  the  Eesurrection  and  the  Life  :  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live  :  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die.     Belie  vest  thou  this  ?  " 

She  said  unto  him,  "  Yea,  Lord  :  I  believe  that 
thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should 
come  into  the  world." 

After  saying  which,  she  ran  back  to  the  house, 
and  called  Mary,  saying,  "  The  Master  is  come, 
and  calleth  for  thee." 

As  soon  as  she  heard  this,  she  arose  quickly 
and  ran  to  Jesus,  who  was  still  some  way  from 
the  house  in  the  road  which  ran  through  the 
village.  The  Jews  then  who  were  with  her  in 
the  house,  and  had  come  to  condole  with  the 
sisters  and  comfort  them  in  their  sorrow,  when 
they  saw  Mary  thus  rising  hastily  and  running 
out  of  the  house,  followed  her,  thinking  that 
she  was  going  to  her  brother's  grave  to  weep 
there. 

When  Mary  came  where  Jesus  was,  and  saw 
Him,  she  fell  down  at  His  feet,  saying,  as  her 
sister  had  done — 

"  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother 
had  not  died." 

When  Jesus  saw  her  weeping  on  the  ground  at 
His  feet,  her  long  golden  hair  hanging  in  pro- 
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fusion  around  her  beautiful  face,  and  her  large 
heavenly  eyes  veiled  in  tears,  He  was  much 
moved,  and  He  groaned  in  the  spirit  and  was 
troubled.  And  He  asked,  "  Where  have  ye  laid 
him  ?  " — and  He  wept. 

Yes,  Jesus  wept.  Tears  of  s^Tnpathy  arose  to 
those  more  than  human  eyes  at  the  sight  of  so 
much  grief  and  bitter  sorrow — for  Jesus  is  ten- 
derly compassionate  of  His  earthly  children,  and 
cannot  witness  their  sorrows  unmoved ;  He  is  a 
sure  friend  in  time  of  trouble,  and  will  ever 
come,  to  those  who  love  and  seek  his  sympathy 
and  aid. 

The  Jews,  seeing  His  tears,  said  amongst  them- 
selves— 

"  Behold,  how  He  loved  him  1  " 

And  some  of  them  also  said — 

"  Could  not  this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  have  caused  that  even  this  man 
should  not  have  died  ?  " 

Jesus  in  the  meantime  was  taken  to  the 
sepulchre,  which  was  at  the  back  of  the  orchard, 
and  not  far  from  the  spot  where  Eleazer  had  been 
buried.  When  He  arrived  in  front  of  it,  he 
commanded  them,  with  a  still  much  moved 
voice,  to  remove  the  stone  which  covered  the 
entrance  ;  but  Martha  interposed,  saying — 

"  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh,  for  he  hath 
been  dead  four  days." 

Jesus  said  unto   her,  "  Said  I   not  unto  thee, 
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that  if  thou  wouldest  believe,  thou  shouldest  see 
the  glory  of  God  ?  " 

Then  they  took  away  the  stone  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  grave  ;  and  Jesus,  lifting  up  His  eyes 
to  heaven,  exclaimed — 

"  Father,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  heard 
me."  Yet  there  had  been  no  audible  prayer  made 
to  God  ;  so  that  in  truth,  as  Origen  suggests,  "  He 
was  heard  before  He  prayed" — or,  rather,  it  was 
that  His  will  being  in  unison  with  that  of  God, 
His  inward  prayer  was  instantly  heard  and 
accorded  on  the  spot.  He  then  added  in  a  low 
voice,  which  none  could  hear,  "  I  knew  that  Thou 
hearest  me  always ;  but,  because  of  the  people 
which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe 
that  Thou  hast  sent  me." 

And  when  He  had  thus  spoken,  He  cried  with 
a  loud  voice — "  Lazarus,  come  forth  !  " 

And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  grave-clothes,  and  with  his  face 
bound  about  with  a  napkin ;  and,  behold !  he 
was  once  more  alive  ! 


VI. 


""  Thrice  happy  they  who  seek  th'  abode 
Of  peace  and  pleasure  in  their  God  ! 
"Who  spurn  the  world,  its  joys  despise. 
And  grasp  at  bliss  beyond  the  skies  !  " 

Ibrahim  Ben  Adham. 

The  joy  of  the  sisters  knew  no  bounds,  and  even 
the  Jews  who  had  come  to  see  them  could  not 
help  now  believing  in  the  Son  of  Man,  for  they 
had  indeed  seen  the  glory  of  God. 

But  for  fear  of  the  priests  and  Pharisees, 
whose  attention  had  been  naturally  aroused  by 
this  miracle,  they  induced  Jesus  to  retire  to  a 
little  town  not  far  from  the  wilderness,  called 
Ephraim,  where  He  lived  with  His  disciples. 

The  great  Feast  of  the  Passover  was,  however, 
near  at  hand,  and  it  was  the  custom  amongst  the 
Jews  to  proceed  before  it  to  Jerusalem  to  purify 
themselves.  Jesus,  who  also  intended  to  go 
to  the  city  for  the  Feast,  left  Ephraim  soon 
afterwards  and  openly  went  towards  Jerusalem, 
for  He  knew  that  His  hour  was  nio^h  at  hand, 
and  He  no  longer  sought  to  avoid  it  in  retii-e- 
ment. 

On  the  Sabbath  he  reached  Bethany,  where 
Simon,  the  man  whom  he  had  cured  of  leprosy  in 
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Galilee,  gave  him  a  great  supper.  His  two 
nieces,  Martha  and  Mary,  were  also  there.  The 
former,  acting  as  lady  or  mistress  of  the  house, 
served  the  guests.  His  nephew,  Lazarus,  who 
was  now  raised  from  the  dead,  was  with  his 
listers  at  this  supper.  There  were  also  present 
many  Jews,  who  had  come  on  purpose  from 
Jerusalem  to  see  Lazarus — who,  of  course,  con- 
tinued to  be  an  object  of  great  curiosity  since  his 
resurrection. 

While  Jesus  was  still  at  table,  Mary  brought 
forth  a  handsome  box  of  alabaster,  which  contained 
liquid  Nard,  and  breaking  it  in  tw^o,  she  poured 
the  costly  ointment  over  His  head. 

Some  of  those  present,  amongst  others  Judas 
Tscariot,  were  indignant  at  this  lavish  act,  which 
they  considered  as  a  mere  waste  of  money. 

Judas,  who  had  the  bag  of  the  little  community 
of  Jesus,  burst  forth  in  angry  words,  saying : 

'*  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three 
hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor  ?" 

But  Jesus  said  :  *'  Let  her  alone  ;  why  trouble 
ye  her  ?  she  hath  wrought  a  good  work  on  me,  for 
ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always,  and  whensoever. 
ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good ;  but  me  ye  have 
not  always.  She  hath  done  w^hat  she  could  :  she 
is  come  beforehand  to  anoint  my  body  for  the 
burying.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Wheresoever 
this  gospel  shall  be  preached  throughout  the  whole 
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world,  this  also  that  she  hath  done  shall  be  spoken 
of  for  a  memorial  of  her." 

In  spite  of  these  flattering  words,  Mar}^  was 
much  troubled  by  Jesus'  speech.  Had  she  indeed 
anointed  his  precious  body  for  the  burying  ? 
These  words,  joined  with  others  which  she  had 
heard  him  pronounce,  showed  her  but  too  clearly 
that  he  considered  his  end  to  be  nigh  at  hand, 
and  she  was  very  sorrow^ful  as  she  thought  of  this. 

That  night  he  slept  in  Simon's  house,  and  on 
the  morrow  the  people  who  had  come  to  the  feast, 
chiefly  the  Galileans,  who  loved  him  above  all 
others,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming 
to  Jerusalem,  took  branches  of  palm  trees  and 
went  forth  to  meet  him,  crying,  "  Hosanna ! 
blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel,  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

And  they  accompanied  Jesus,  who  entered 
Jerusalem  riding  on  a  young  ass,  amidst  the  cries 
and  shouts  of  the  enthusiastic  multitude. 

But  not  even  this  triumphal  entry  into  the 
treacherous  city  could  dispel  Mary's  fears,  for  she 
knew  but  too  well  that  the  priests  and  Pharisees 
had  determined  on  his  death  ;  and  those  fears 
were  not  groundless,  for  a  few  days  later  she 
heard  of  his  betrayal  by  one  of  his  own  disciples, 
and  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  to  the  palace 
of  Annas. 

Caiaphas  was  at  this  time  high  priest,  but 
Annas,  who  had  been  high  priest  before  him,  and 
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was  besides  his  father-in-law,  was  a  man  of  much 
greater  influence  with  the  people,  and  continued, 
in  some  ways  to  act  as  high  priest. 

This  news  gave  Mary  one  last  hope.  Some  time 
must  pass  before  Jesus  could  be  tried  by  Annas, 
and  then  by  Caiaphas — who,  after  all,  could  pass 
no  sentence  on  him,  the  Jews  being  for  the  time 
deprived  of  the  power  of  inflicting  death,  so  that, 
in  the  course  of  time,  he  must  be  brought  before 
Pilate,  the  Eoman  governor,  who  alone  could  sen- 
tence him.  Her  mind  was  made  up  in  an  instant. 
She  would  go  to  the  palace  of  the  Roman,  and 
throw  herself  at  Claudia's  feet.  She  could  in- 
fluence her  husband,  and  cause  him  to  pardon 
Jesus,  for  whom  he  could  not  possibly  entertain 
malice  or  envy,  as  the  Jews  did. 

After  a  sleepless  night  she  came  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  first  appearance  of  the  dawn,  and  has- 
tened to  Pilate's  palace  in  search  of  Claudia.  As 
she  went  she  heard  the  multitude  clamorously 
demanding  the  death  of  Jesus,  She  looked  at  the 
faces  of  these  cruel  Jews,  and  saw  no  pity,  nothing 
but  a  stern,  cruel  expression  of  hatred,  plainly 
visible  on  all  of  them.  She  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  but  received  thence  no  relief.  In  this 
extremity  her  bleeding  heart,  in  silent  fervour, 
addressed  its  supplications  to  Him  who  jDcrfectly 
knows  every  thought  of  the  human  mind. 

When  she  reached  the  governor's  palace,  she 
ascended  the  marble  steps,  took  off  her  veil,  and 
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entered  the  empty,  silent  apartments.  A  servant 
met  her  at  last,  and  to  him  she  entrusted  her 
message. 

"  The  Lady  Claudia  is  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  her  chamber  ^th  her  niece,  the  Lady  Olympia, 
and  Martinian,  the  centurion,"  answered  the  ser- 
vant. 

Her  heart  received  a  sudden  shock.  She  had 
not  been  prepared  to  meet  her  former  lover,  and 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  but  her  present 
affliction  was  too  great  even  to  permit  her  to  give 
heed  to  her  feelings. 

**  My  errand  is  all  pressing ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death ;  I  must  see  thy  mistress." 

"  Well,"  quoth  he,  "  I  will  return  and  inform 
her  of  thy  errand  and  of  its  urgency." 

A  few  minutes  later  she  was  shown  into  the 
Eoman  lady's  presence.  Fortunately  for  her  Mar- 
tinian had  left  the  apartment,  but  Olympia  was 
there,  as  gracefully  attired  as  ever. 

As  she  entered,  the  two  ladies  hastily  arose 
from  their  seats,  each  giving  a  low  cry  of  astonish- 
ment, as  they  respectively  discovered  in  the 
stranger,  the  one  Mary  Magdalene,  the  mistress 
of  Martinian,  and  the  other  Ealouka,  the  sorceress. 
Olympia's  limbs  appeared  to  tremble  under  her 
loose  robe,  such  was  her  surprise. 

Claudia  was  the  first  to  speak  ;  and  her  voice 
was  moved  with  scorn  and  indignation  rather 
than  with  surprise  as  she  said  : 
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"  What  dost  thou  want  with  me,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene ?  " 

At  the  mention  of  this  hated  name,  Olympia 
raised  her  eyes  towards  Mary. 

"  Is  this  woman  Mary  .  .  .  Mary  Magdalene  ?  " 
she  asked  with  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Yes,  child,  she  is  indeed  that  degraded 
woman  who  for  so  long  a  time  has  kept  Mar- 
tinian  spell-bound  to  her  side." 

Olympia  was  too  much  agitated  to  utter  a 
single  word  in  defence  of  her  who  had  done  so 
much  for  her,  and  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for 
all  her  present  happiness  ;  the  thought  that  Mary 
Maofdalene  and  Ealouka  were  one  and  the  same 
seemed  to  overpower  her  for  the  moment,  and  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Mary  now  felt  that  she  must  explain  the 
object  of  her  visit,  which  seemed  to  produce  such 
varied  effect  upon  the  two  ladies  before  her. 

"I  come,  noble  Claudia,  to  beg  thy  influence 
for  a  just  cause — that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
is  at  this  moment  being  tried  by  thy  husband  the 
Governor." 

"  What  woman  I  hast  thou  now  taken  to  him 
— to  that  man  who  entitles  himself  the  King  of 
the  Jews  ?  I  warn  thee  that  thou  wilt  get  little 
out  of  him  :  he  is  as  poor  as  a  slave,  and  his  fate 
is  sealed.     He  will  die  :  thy  own  nation  wills  it 


so." 


It  was  Mary  who  now  gave  a  cry  of  horror, 
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and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  her  interest  for  Jesus  should  be 
viewed  in  this  base  light  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
she  should  listen  to  such  words  as  these  ? 

"Oh,  Claudia!"  she  exclaimed,  "thou  art 
greatly  mistaken.  I  am  nought  to  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, who  is  far  above  all  earthly  passions  ;  but 
he  is  all  to  me.  I  love  and  deeply  reverence  that 
holy  one,  who  cured  my  uncle  of  the  leprosy 
and  snatched  my  brother  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
restorinor  him  to  life  who  had  been  dead  four 
days.  Yes,  I  love  Jesus  with  all  the  passionate 
strength  of  my  soul — but  I  love  him  to  adore  and 
worship.  Oh  !  noble  Claudia,  forgive  me  if  ever 
I  have  offended  thee  most  unintentionally.  Be 
generous  and  noble  at  this  moment,  and  rise 
above  all  earthly  considerations — for  this  matter 
is  of  life  and  death.  Save  this  holy  man  !  Oh  ! 
Claudia,  consider  his  life  is  in  thy  hands  at  this 
moment ! " 

"  Thou  art  mad,  woman  !  How  canst  thou 
expect  me  to  believe  thy  words,  deceiver  and 
prostitute  as  thou  art !  He  saved  thy  brother, 
thou  sayest,  from  death,  and  yet  himself  he  can- 
not save " 

"  Stop,  Claudia ! "  now  interposed  Olympia, 
who  had  at  last  found  power  to  speak.  "  Stop, 
Claudia !  insult  not  this  woman,  for  to  her  I  owe  my 
happiness  .  .  .  and  my  husband.  Ah  !  if  you  knew 
all  ...  it  was  she  .  .  .    But  no  matter.     Grant 

II.  z 
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her  request  now,  dear  aunt.  Let  me  beg  of  thee 
to  intercede  with  thy  noble  husband  to  save  the 
life  of  this  Jesus  as  she  wills  it ;  for  [  owe  her 
more  than  life,  and  must  try  and  help  her  in  my 
turn." 

Mary,  in  her  joy,  fell  on  her  knees  and  kissed 
her  rival's  hand,  so  thankful  was  she  to  her  for 
these  words,  which  filled  her  heart  once  more 
with  hope. 

Claudia,  in  the  meantime,  was  looking  at 
Olympia  in  mute  astonishment ;  she  could  not 
imagine  how  her  niece  could  ever  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  woman,  who  for  so  long  a 
time  had  been  the  mistress  of  her  intended 
husband. 

"  What  means  this,  Olympia  ?  Art  thou,  too, 
gone  mad  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  aunt,  I  know  well  what  I  am  doing ;  but 
no  time  is  to  be  lost.  For  my  sake,  dear  aunt, 
interfere  in  favour  of  Jesus.  I  will  explain  all  to 
thee  later  on." 

Claudia  inquired  no  more  at  that  moment,  for 
she  saw  that  her  niece  was  too  much  moved  to 
explain  matters ;  but  she  called  one  of  her 
attendants,  and  told  him — 

"Go  immediately  to  thy  master,  who  is  now  in 
the  judgment-seat,  and  tell  him  from  me  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man  he  is  now  try- 
ing, for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a 
dream  because  of  him. " 
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When  the  servant  had  left  the  apartment,  she 
turned  towards  Mary  and  said — 

"  There,  Mary,  that  will  stop  him  if  an}i:hing 
will.     Art  thou  now  pleased  with  me,  Olympia  ?  " 

The  young  girl  flew  into  her  aunt's  arms  ; 
while  Mary,  too  much  moved  to  express  her 
thanks  to  the  noble  lady  in  words,  lifted  her 
clasped  hands  on  high  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven ;  then  with  one  deep  look  of  overwhelm- 
ing gratitude  in  her  expressive  face,  she  lowly 
bowed  her  head  to  Claudia  as  she  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  hurried  out  of  the  palace. 


VTI. 

"  A  prison!  Heavens,  I  loathe  the  hated  name  ; 
Famine's  metropolis, — the  sink  of  shame  ; 
A  nauseous  sepulchre,  whose  craving  womb 
Hourly  inters  poor  mortals  in  its  tomb." 

I  HAVE  said  very  little  about  myself  to-niglit, 
dearest  Walter ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  my  life  at 
that  period  of  my  spirit's  history  was  aught  but 
interesting.  After  Mary's  final  return  to  her 
family  in  Bethany,  I,  too,  had  gone  back  to  my 
aged  father,  Josias,  as  I  think  I  told  you  when 
speaking  of  the  feast  in  Martha's  house,  at  which 
Mary  had  sat  at  Jesus'  feet. 

Since  that  day  the  old  routine  of  my  youth  had 
begun  again.  The  household  duties  occupied  all 
my  time  ;  no  interesting  events  of  any  kind  came 
to  enliven  my  existence ;  and  as  my  father  had 
grown  older  and  weaker,  these  duties  had  natu- 
rally increased  for  me.  At  that  time  I  remember 
cursing  my  lot,  which  seemed  to  bind  me  for  ever 
to  the  obscure  roof  of  a  miserable  little  carpenter's 
shop  in  a  retired  village  of  Judea ;  but  now  that 
I  can  see  beyond  the  limited  horizon  of  human 
ideas  of  life,  I  can  perceive  the  motive  and  the 
true  reason  of  this  dreary  solitude  and  monotonous 
routine.     I  imagined  in  my  blind  ignorance  that 
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my  life  was  wasted,  but  I  now  know  that  it  was 
most  precious  time  gained  for  the  discipline  of 
my  proud  wayward  spirit. 

In  my  previous  existence  as  Ananda,  that  spirit 
had  been  permitted  to  go  free,  and  act  in  all  ways 
as  it  pleased,  which  had  naturally  served  to  in- 
crease the  outward  manifestation  of  my  evil  pas- 
sions and  animal  inclinations ;  but  in  this  life  I 
was  kept  back  by  events  and  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control,  and  could  not  render 
myself  mistress,  as  I  had  done  when  Ananda  ;  so 
that  this  quiet  and  humble  life  was  intended  to  sub- 
due my  pride  and  calm  my  troubled  and  restless 
spirit  before  entering  once  more  on  the  battle-field  of 
human  life,  which  all  spirits  must  fight  for  them- 
selves before  coming  out  conquerors — conquerors 
of  themselves — and  thus  attaining  perfection. 

But  about  this  time  a  great  calamity  befel  me, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  a  punishment  for 
my  past  sins  and  a  discipline  for  the  future.  I 
began  to  lose  my  sight.  How  dreadful  this  is 
none  can  tell  but  one  who  has  experienced  it ; 
and  the  worst  of  all  was,  that  instead  of  getting 
any  compassion  from  my  neighbours,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  adherents  to  the  pharisaical 
notions,  they  one  and  all  turned  against  me,  say- 
ing that  this  calamity  could  only  befall  one  who 
had  sinned  before  the  Lord ;  for  you  know,  Wal- 
ter, that  in  those  days  illnesses  of  all  kinds  were 
considered  to  be  punishments  inflicted  by  God 
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for  sins.  I  also  understood  it  thus.  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  this  dreadful  trial  was  a  punish- 
ment for  some  sin  of  mine — but  for  which  ?  I  could 
not  tell,  however  low  and  undeveloped  my  poor 
spirit  had  been  in  that  trying  existence,  I  had  not, 
at  least  to  my  knowledge,  committed  a  single  sin 
for  which  I  could,  in  justice,  be  thus  severely 
punished.  How  ignorant  I  was  of  the  dreadful 
crimes  of  Ananda,  and  of  the  severe  punishment 
and  expiation  which  they  merited ! 

The  Jews  were  right  in  believing  all  illnesses 
and  misfortunes  to  be  punishments  for  sin,  but 
they  naturally  attributed  them  to  sins  committed 
in  this  life,  for  they  ignored  the  fact  of  our  pre- 
existence,  however  much  they  might  suppose  it, 
and  however  much  they  might  have  speculated  on 
the  subject,  from  perceiving  that  misfortune  and 
suffering  did  not  always  immediately  follow  upon 
sin  and  crime,  and  that  happiness  and  good  health 
were  not  such  sure  signs  of  virtue  as  they  had  at 
first  supposed  them  to  be. 

One  day  as  I  was  sitting  outside  the  porch  of 
my  father's  house,  trying  in  vain  to  get  through 
my  needle-work  in  spite  of  my  bad  eyesight — for 
there  was  no  other  woman  in  the  house  who  could 
have  done  it  for  me,  a  soldier  came  up  and  in- 
quired if  I  were  Miriam  of  Bethany,  whose  father 
was  a  carpenter. 

I  answered  him  that  I  was  she  for  whom  he 
enquired,  upon  which  he  told  me  that  my  brother 
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Barabbas,  whom  we  had  thought  dead  for  so  many- 
years,  was  at  that  moment  a  prisoner  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  he  had  asked  permission  of  his 
jailors  to  see  me. 

That  very  day  I  hastened  to  the  city  to  embrace 
my  poor  lost  brother  once  more. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  prison 
where  he  had  now  been  for  some  time  awaiting 
his  trial,  and  was  soon  pressing  him  to  my 
heart. 

He  told  me  all  his  adventures  since  the  day 
he  had  left  us  on  his  journey  to  Eome,  and  the 
present  crime  for  which  he  had  been  imprisoned. 
It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  learnt  Caius 
Sartorius's  wicked  device  of  murdering  Ben- 
Isaac  and  carrying  ofi*  his  wife.  All  his  strange 
conduct  of  late  was  now  explained  to  me. 

"  You  may  be  sure,"  my  brother  said,  ''  that  he 
will  do  all  in  his  power  to  get  me  free  as  soop  as 
possible,  for  fear  that  I  might  denounce  him  as 
the  instisrator  of  the  old  miser's  death." 

As  we  were  talkingr  behold  !  who  should  enter 
the  dunoreon  but  the  Eoman  himself ! 

"  Cheer  up,  Barabbas,'*  he  said  as  he  came  in  ; 
"  I  have  at  last  hit  on  an  infallible  plan  for  thy 

escape. But   who    is    this    woman  ?  — Some 

sweetheart  of  thine,  I  have  no  doubt." 

As  he  said  this,  he  looked  at  me  straight  in 
the  face,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he 
recognised  me. 
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"  What,  Miriam  !  can  it  be  you  ? "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  She  is  my  sister,  sir,"  said  Bar  abbas,  not 
very  pleased  to  find  out  that  we  were  already 
acquainted ;  for  although  a  villain  himself,  he 
did  not  like  his  sister  to  be  a  friend  of  other 
villains.     Such  is  human  nature  ! 

"  What  is  your  plan,  sir  ?  How  can  you 
contrive  that  I  should  escape  from  these  hor- 
rible damp  walls  ?  " 

"  Oh,  escape  is  impossible ;  and  as  to  your 
complaining  of  these  walls,  why,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  live  in  a  prison 
by  this  time." 

Barabbas  did  not  see  the  joke  :  his  whole  mind 
was  bent  on  how  he  should  be  able  to  escape 
from  thence. 

*'  I  have  often  thought  of  getting  you  away  ; 
but  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  that  plan — 
your  countrymen  make  too  good  jailors  for  that. 
But  I  have  hit  upon  a  new  device,  by  means  of 
which  1  promise  to  set  you  free,  if  you  in  your 
turn  promise  never  to  betray  my  trust.  You 
know  that  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  is  near  at 
hand,  and  that  it  is  the  custom  in  Judea  for  the 
people  at  each  Passover  to  choose  some  prisoner 
to  be  set  free.  Now  I  think  I  can  manage  so 
that  thou  shouldst  be  the  one  chosen.  You  know 
that  my  great  friend  Martinian  is  going  to  marry 
the  Lady  Olympia,  Pilate's  niece ;  I  will  arrange 
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it  so  that  he  should  ask  the  Governor  to  release 
thee/' 

This  plan  seemed  very  good  to  us  both,  so  that 
Barabbas  eagerly  agreed  to  it,  as  also  never  to 
divulge  the  complicity  of  Caius  Sartorius,  or  to 
mention  his  name  in  any  way  in  connection  with 
the  unlucky  affair  of  the  murder,  if  he  should  be 
set  free  as  he  proposed. 

"  There  is  another  plan  of  which  I  have 
thought,"  went  on  Sartorius.  "  And  why  should  I 
give  up  even  now,  after  going  so  far  ?  Mariamne 
shall  still  be  mine  if  I  live. " 

''  What  ?  blind  man  !  Seest  thou  not  that 
there  is  a  fate  against  thy  love '? "  exclaimed 
Barabbas.  "  No  good  can  come  of  thy  schemes 
if  that  accursed  passion  is  ever  their  object. 
Jehovah  is  determined  against  thee.  Would  thou, 
vain  man  !  dare  oppose  thyself  to  His  power  ?  " 

"I  dare  all.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  she  shall  be 
mine  in  spite  of  thy  Jehovah  !  " 

"  Ah !  but  God  is  all-powerful.  He  wills  it 
not  that  a  daughter  of  His  chosen  people  should 
marry  a  Gentile  ; — and  it  will  never  be  !  " 

"  We  shall  see  !  "  said  the  Koman  in  a  defiant 
tone,  which  showed  my  brother  that  he  would 
brave  a  thousand  dangers  to  possess  the  object  of 
his  ambition.  Then  turning  to  me,  he  said — 
"  Miriam,  thou  knowest  Mariamne  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  I  have  never  seen  her  to 
my  knowledge." 
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"  Well,  then,  thou  must  make  her  acquaintance, 
and  manage  it  so  that  on  a  certain  day  she  shall 
be  mine." 

"  How  ? " 

"  Ye  need  not  ask  me — thou  art  clever  enough 
to  manage  that,  I  warrant.  Thou  shalt  be  well 
paid  for  thy  trouble.  Arrange  it  so  that  this  day 
week,  when  thy  brother  will  be  free,  the  fair 
Mariamne  shall  be  ready  to  start  for  Eome,  and 
then  the  four  of  us  shall  quit  Jerusalem  for  ever. 
In  Eome,  thou  and  thy  brother  will  have  happi- 
ness and  wealth  " — and  then,  in  a  lower  tone, 
which  did  not  reach  our  ears,  he  added — "  and  I 
will  take  good  care  that  ye  shall  be  kept  out  of 
my  way." 

At  first  I  emphatically  refused  to  do  this  for 
him,  but  the  bribe  was  too  great.  I  could  not 
resist  it  long  ;  and  so,  after  a  few  words  on  either 
side,  I  promised  to  see  the  lady  of  his  love,  and 
to  induce  her  to  fly  with  him  from  her  country 
and  her  friends. 


yiii. 

"  Oh,  mad  folly !  to  kill  one  who  raised  the  dead,  and  to  release 
a  murderer  who  slew  the  living !" 

St.  Augustine. 

That  very  afternoon  I  directed  my  steps  to 
Nephtali's  house  in  the  upper  market-place.  I 
crossed  the  open  square  in  front  of  it,  of  which 
I  spoke  to  you  two  nights  ago,  and  entered  the 
mansion.  An  old  slave  met  me  at  the  door.  At 
first  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  or  say. 
How  could  I  approach  the  subject  to  Mariamne  1 
It  was  evident  that  if  I  told  her  at  once  that  I 
had  been  sent  by  Sartorius,  she  would  never  re- 
ceive me,  so  I  simply  said  to  the  slave  to  announce 
me  as  a  poor  woman  who  wanted  to  see  his  mis- 
tress to  beg  her  charity.  Perhaps  in  this  way,  I 
thought,  I  shall  command  her  attention  by  awak- 
ening her  compassion  for  me. 

Mariamne  offered  no  opposition  to  my  plan,  for 
she  consented  directly  to  see  me,  and  I  was  shown 
forthwith  into  the  chamber,  in  which  she  received 
my  message. 

When  I  entered  the  room  and  beheld  Mariamne, 
I  stood  for  a  second  without  being  able  to  move, 
spell-bound  to  the  threshold  of  the  doorway.  I 
was  certain  that  I  had  never  seen  that  woman 
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before,  and  yet  my  heart  beat  at  her  sight.  I  felt 
drawn  towards  her  ;  I  felt  that,  somehow  or  other, 
we  had  not  been  strangers  in  the  past.  How 
strange  are  these  feelings  of  sympathy  or  of  re- 
pulsion, which  we  experience  every  day  of  our 
lives,  towards  people  who  until  that  moment  have 
been  strangers  to  us  !  How  extraordinary  is  that 
sensation,  which  Spaniards  so  well  express  by  the 
words,  "  simpatia,'^  "  simpatico"  "  simpatica/* 
which,  I  fear,  translated  into  the  colder  language 
of  your  nation,  lose  half  their  emphasis,  and 
scarcely  convey  the  same  meaning.  I  am  sure,  if 
we  only  knew  our  past  lives  while  on  earth,  we 
would  assuredly  find  that  we  have  been  connected 
with  such  persons  in  previous  existences  ;  if  not, 
why  do  such  feelings  exist  at  all,  and  where  do 
they  originate  1 

Mariamne  had  been  my  own  beloved  daughter, 
when,  as  Pastophora,  she  lived  in  India.  Could 
I  see  her  again  in  a  world  where  we  had  been  so 
dear  to  each  other  and  feel  indifferent  to  her? 
Could  I  meet  her  as  a  stranger,  and  without  my 
heart  going  out  towards  her  once  more  ? 

I  know  not  what  she  in  her  turn  felt  for  me, 
but  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  something  of  the 
same  sort,  for  she  looked  at  me  in  mute  astonish- 
ment, and  moved  a  few  steps  towards  the  door- 
way, where  I  was  still  standing. 

I  forgot  my  awkward  mission  and  the  object 
with  which  I  had  come  to  that  house  at  all,  and 
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giving  way  to  the  first  impulse  of  my  heart,  I 
ran  towards  her  and  clasped  her  to  my  beating 
breast. 

"  Ah,  poor,  poor  lady  !"  I  exclaimed,  unable  to 
restrain  my  feelings  ;  "  thou  art  vilely  deceived — 
vilely  deceived ! '' 

"  What  means  this,  good  woman  ?  hast  thou  a 
devil  to  speak  thus  ?" 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer.  I  fell  on 
my  knees  before  her,  and  confessed  to  her  the 
whole  shameful  plot  of  Sartorius  for  her  abduction. 

As  she  stood  there  before  me  in  her  widow's 
robes,  her  black  hair  gracefully  tied  back,  and  her 
sweet  face  pensively  resting  on  her  hand,  while  a 
plaintive  expression  played  on  her  features,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  any  one  so  beautiful, 
so  fitted  in  every  way  by  nature  to  win  the  heart 
of  man. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  she  exclaimed,  when  1  had 
finished.  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  Dangers  of  all 
kinds  surround  me,  and  that  man  who  swears  he 
loves  me  is  the  one  I  dread  the  most  of  all  my 
enemies." 

"  But  you  love  him,  beautiful  lady  ?" 

"  Ah  me  !  Would  to  Jehovah  I  did  not.  But 
I  shall  never  be  his,  and  thou,  good  woman,  must 
help  me  to  escape  from  his  treacherous  machina- 
tions." 

"  I  ?  I,  who  have  promised  to  persuade  thee, 
and  to  take  thee  to  him  % " 
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"  Surely  you  would  not  force  me  to  that  now  ? 
Ah,  if  you  knew  all! — if  you  knew  all! — ^you 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  my  part !" 

"  I  do  know  all,  noble  lady,"  I  then  said ;  "I 
know  how  the  Eoman  managed  to  seduce  thee 
from  thy  husband,  and  how  that  husband  forgave 
thy  sin.  I  know  how,  since  then,  the  same  Caius 
Sartorius  killed  thy  husband,  that  thou  mightest 
become  solely  his.  I  know  all  this,  Mariamne, 
and  I  do  indeed  take  thy  part.  ...  I  owe  thee 
some  reparation  for  .  .  .  it  was  my  brother — my 
own  brother  Barabbas,  who  was  the  instrument 
who  has  caused  all  this  mischief — the  paid,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  innocent  instrument  of  thy 
misfortunes.  ...  It  was  he  who  murdered  thy 
husband  !" 

The  beautiful  woman  moved  back,  while  an  ex- 
pression of  horror  was  portrayed  on  her  features. 

"  Shrink  not  from  me,  lady — dismiss  me  not — 
do  not  turn  those  beautiful  eyes  of  thine  away 
from  me  with  scorn  and  horror.  I  am  ready  to 
help  thee  now.  There  is  something  in  thy  face 
which  draws  me  towards  thee,  something  which 
makes  me  love  thee.  Oh  !  turn  not  from  me,  for 
I  will  do  anything  for  thee,  now  that  I  know 
thee." 

The  beautiful  Jewess  turned  round  once  more 
to  me  and  gave  me  both  her  hands,  which  I 
instinctively  raised  to  my  lips. 

"  I,  too,"  she  said,  "  feel  some  mysterious  sym- 
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pathy  that  draws  me  to  tliee,  good  woman  ; — and 
I  will  trust  thee.  Dost  thou  know  of  any  place 
where  I  can  be  hidden  for  a  few  days  ?  for  my 
father's  house  will  scarcely  be  a  safe  residence  for 
me  after  what  you  have  told  me.'' 

"  There  is  my  father's  house  at  Bethany,  but  a 
miserable  hole  indeed  compared  with  this  palace ; 
but  there  thou  wilt  be  safe  at  all  events  from  all 
attack,  because  thy  retreat  will  be  unknown." 

"  I  will  think  of  what  thou  proposest.  I  will 
consult  my  father.  Come  again  to-morrow,  and 
then  most  likely  I  shall  accompany  thee  to  thy 
village.     Farewell  for  to-day." 

I  left  the  room  with  a  sore  heart,  for  I  pitied 
that  poor  lady  from  the  depths  of  it.  AVhen 
I  returned  on  the  morrow,  she  received  me  in  her 
old  father's  presence  ;  and  she  announced  to  me 
that  they  would  both  come  with  me  to  Bethany, 
where  undoubtedly  they  would  be  safe.  Nephtali 
was  one  of  those  unhappy  persons  who  seem  to 
look  upon  all  subjects  through  the  medium  of  a 
dark  glass,  which  conveys  a  gloomy  and  winterly 
aspect  to  the  sunniest  of  scenes,  and  invariably 
adopted  at  once  the  worst  side  of  every  question. 
According  to  him,  his  daughter  could  not  be  safe 
in  Jerusalem  until  every  one  of  the  hated  Eomans 
had  been  expelled  out  of  Judea. 

I  accompanied  them  to  my  house,  and  left 
them  there  under  the  care  of  my  father. 

My  eyesight  all  this  time  was  growing  worse 
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and  worse.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I  could  see  at  all  now,  so  that  all  these 
journeys  backwards  and  forwards  to  Jerusalem 
were  only  accomplished  under  the  greatest 
difficulty.  But  I  was  too  much  interested  at 
that  moment  in  my  unfortunate  brother's  fate  to 
think  much  of  myself ;  so,  the  next  morning, 
which  was  the  same  on  which  Mary  Magdalene 
had  gone  to  Pilate's  palace  to  intercede  with 
Claudia  for  Jesus,  I  bent  my  steps  to  the  Tower 
of  Anton  ia,  with  the  intention  of  seeing  Caius 
Sartorius. 

I  found  that  centurion  in  Martinian's  apart- 
ments. 

"  What  news  from  my  Mariamne  ? "  were  his 
first  words. 

I  was  too  much  interested  in  keeping  him  in 
good  humour  to  tell  him  the  truth  ;  so  I  told  him 
that  all  was  progressing  favourably  for  him,  and 
that  the  young  widow  would  probably  be  ready 
to  fly  with  him  at  any  time. 

"  I  have  also  good  news  for  thee,  Miriam  :  thy 
brother  is  almost  sure  now  to  obtain  his  liberty. 
Pilate  has  promised  to  offer  him  as  the  one  to  be 
set  free  this  Passover,  and  I  have  distributed  no 
end  of  money  amongst  the  people  that  they 
should  choose  him.  Perhaps  this  very  afternoon 
we  shall  be  able  to  quit  Jerusalem." 

This  news  set  my  heart  at  once  at  rest,  but 
now  Martinian  was  the  one  to  speak. 
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"  I  also  am  leaving  Jerusalem  and  Juclea  for 
ever.  This  night  I  join  Oljmpia  on  the  road  to 
Csesarea,  and,  with  fair  wind,  we  shall  soon 
lose  sight  of  this  land,  in  which  I  have  suffered, 
and  loved  so  much." 

"  Hast  thou  then  forgotten  the  beautiful  Mag- 
dalen, noble  Eoman  'k " 

"Ah,  no  !  ....  it  is  she  who  wills  it  so,  for  I 
too,  like  our  poor  friend  here,  have  discovered  that 
the  daughters  of  your  race  can  rule  men  as  they 
please.  I  am  going  to  marry  the  lady  Olympia, 
Pilate's  niece  ;  it  was  Mary  herself  who  arranged 
this  marriage.  I  love  her  not  as  I  love  Mary,  but 
for  her  sake  I  will  try  at  least  to  make  her  a  good 
husband.  Tiberius  has  been  good  enough  to 
sanction  our  marriage  and  has  summoned  me  to  his 
side.  In  Eome — glory  and  honour  await  me,  and 
yet  I  leave  Judea  with  a  sad  and  troubled  heart." 

As  I  left  the  tower  of  Antonia  and  was  crossingr 
the  outer  court  of  the  temple  on  my  way  to  the 
Pretorium,  I  met  Mary  who  was  also  on  her  way 
thither. 

"  Are  you  also  going  to  Pilate's  judgment  hall  ? " 
I  asked  her. 

"Yes." 

"  Is  any  friend  of  yours  to  be  tried  there  this 
day  ?  " 

"  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,  I  have  been  so  interested  lately 
in  my  poor  brother's  fate,  that  I  have  had  no  time 

II.  2  A 
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left  to  think  of  others.  And  so  that  man  who 
calls  himself  the  Son  of  God  has  at  last  fallen 
prisoner.  I  have  long  feared  that  sooner  or  later 
he  would  come  to  an  unhappy  end." 

"  Speak  not  thusbf  the  Master.  He  has  enemies 
enough  without  thee,  God  knows,  and  yet  it  is 
God's  will  that  His  son  should  suffer  thus,  for  were 
it  not  so,  all  the  power  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the 
Komans  put  together  could  not  injure  him  in  the 
least,  they  could  have  no  power  against  him  except 
it  were  given  them  from  above.  I  have  one  hope 
still  left.  You  know  that  with  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  the  people  have  a  right  to  choose  a 
prisoner  and  set  him  free,  perhaps  at  the  last 
moment  God  will  turn  their  hard  cruel  hearts 
and  they  will  choose  hmi  to  be  set  free." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  take  even  that  last  hope  away 
from  thee,  Mary,  but  the  people  have  been  bribed 
beforehand  by  Sartorius  and  Martinian,  and  are 
to  choose  my  brother  Barabbas  to  be  the  one 
set  free  this  day." 

Mary  gave  a  groan  of  agony  as  she  heard  this. 

*'  Martinian  !  Martinian  !  "  she  exclaimed,  *'  is 
it  possible  that  thou  shouldst  oppose  me  thus  in 
everything  ?  thou  hast  taken  my  heart,  wilt  thou 
also  take  my  God  ?  Ah,  alas !  I  have  no  right 
to  complain.  All,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  knows  best,  and  who  can  bring  good  out  of 
evil  if  He  so  chooses,  and  use  the  malice  of  men 
to  work  His  glory  and  the  world's  salvation  !  " 
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As  we  were  still  talking  a  noise  of  many  voices 
reached  our  ears.  A.s  if  from  a  numerous  crowd,  the 
cries  of  "  Crucify  Him,"  ^^  Crucify  Him,"  "To  the 
cross,"  "  Let  him  die,"  reached  us  mth  an  awful 
distinctness.  For  one  moment  we  both  remained  in 
a  horrible  state  of  uncertainty.  Were  these  cries 
addressed  to  Jesus  or  to  Barabbas  ?  Which  of  the 
two  was  the  one  to  be  crucified  ? 

One  second  afterwards  all  doubt  was  at  an  end, 
for  my  brother  rushed  into  the  court,  followed  by 
the  crowd,  and  he  pressed  me  to  his  heart.  As  I 
turned  round  I  saw  Mary  lying  on  the  ground — 
she  had  fainted ! 

The  multitude  had  chosen  the  one  who  was  the 
author  of  death,  and  were  crucifying  Ilimi  who  is 
the  author  of  life. 


IX. 

"  Then  pray  for  a  soul  in  peril — 

A  soul  for  which  Jesus  died ; 

Ask  by  the  cross  that  bore  him, 

And  by  her  who  stood  beside. 
And  the  angels  of  God  will  thank  you, 

And  bend  from  their  throne  of  light, 
To  tell  you  that  Heaven  rejoices 

At  the  deed  you  have  done  to-night." 

Adelaide  Proctor. 

Then  came  that  dreadful  night  of  the  crucifixion, 
with  the  earthquake  which  followed  it,  and  which 
rent  the  veil  of  the  temple ;  and  many  people, 
believing  those  things  to  have  a  certain  mysterious 
relation  with  the  death  of  Jesus,  exclaimed — 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  was  a  just  man  !" 

And  they  were  troubled  and  vexed  in  their 
spirit,  repenting  their  choice.  When  Barabbas 
saw  this,  he  hurried  to  the  tower  of  Antonia, 
where  Sartorius  was  still  living,  and  pressed  him 
to  depart,  saying — 

"  Thou  hast  promised  to  take  me  away  with 
thee  to  Kome ;  let  us  leave  Jerusalem  at  once, 
for  the  people  are  now  sorry  for  what  they  have 
done,  and  in  their  fury  will  murder  me." 

The  centurion  was  ready  to  depart  at  a  mo- 
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ment's  notice,  so  they  both  went  out  together 
by  the  Horse  Gate,  which  opened  on  the  outside 
of  the  city  walls ;  from  whence  they  made  their 
^^7  by  deserted  roads  until  they  reached  the 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat.  Here  they  were  met  by 
the  servants  who  carried  the  luo^aaore,  but  Sar- 
torius  could  not  be  induced  to  fly  without  his 
Mariamne. 

"  Wait  here  for  me,  Barabbas,"  he  said ;  "  I 
will  not  be  long ;  thy  sister  and  my  "wife  are 
waiting  for  me  up  yonder ;  in  less  than  half-an- 
hour  we  shall  be  on  our  road  to  Csesarea." 

With  a  hurried  step  he  turned  back  towards 
the  city.  He  ascended  the  steep  hill,  and  en- 
tered, through  the  Dung  Gate,  the  Upper  Market 
Place,  where  Nephtali's  house  was  situated.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  people,  on  account  of 
the  earthquake,  which,  though  but  slight,  had 
been  enough  to  frighten  the  inhabitants  out  of 
their  houses,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difii- 
culty  that  he  at  last  reached  the  open  square  in 
front  of  which  was  the  house  he  sought. 

But  the  object  of  his  love  was  no  longer  there  ; 
she  had  flown  out  of  his  reach,  and  I  alone  an- 
swered to  his  loving  calls. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  where  is  she  V^  he  exclaimed, 
trembling  with  rage  and  disappointed  emotion, 
after  he  had  looked  everywhere  for  her  in  vain. 

"  She  has  gone,"  I  said  ;  *'  thou  wilt  never  see 
her  aorain." 

o 
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Cuius  Sartorius  was  one  of  those  whose  cheeks 
become  blanched  instead  of  reddened  by  any  ve- 
hement emotion.  He  turned  deadly  pale  as  he 
heard  my  words ;  even  his  tremulous  lips  lost 
their  colour,  his  eyes  kindled  with  fierce  indig- 
nation, and  he  gasped  once  or  twice  as  if  for 
breath,  before  he  answered,  looking  me  full  in 
the  face — 

"  Then,  after  all,  thou  hast  proved  a  traitress, 
Miriam  !" 

I  trembled  as  I  watched  his  kindling  eyes, 
which,  as  they  were  fixed  on  mine,  seemed  to 
flash  fire,  and  whose  magnetic  attraction  I  could 
not  resist ;  however,  I  managed  to  gather  courage 
enough  to  say — 

^'  No,  it  is  thou  who  wouldst  have  been  the 
traitor,  and  I  have  saved  thee  from  committing  a 
new  crime.  Go  hence ;  leave  Jerusalem  for  ever, 
and  forget  her  who  will  never  be  thine." 

I  naturally  expected  to  have  seen  him  go  into 
a  rage  at  these  daring  words  of  mine,  and  I  was 
prepared  for  any  outburst  of  passion  from  his 
disappointed  love.  But  I  was  no  little  surprised 
when,  uttering  only  a  low  cry,  he  sank  upon  one 
of  the  stone  benches  which  surrounded  the  court 
in  which  we  were,  as  it  seemed,  overpowered  with 
emotion.  His  heart  swelled  under  the  steel  plate 
which  covered  his  breast,  and  hot  burning  tears 
trickled  down  his  manly  cheek. 

Had  he  been  stormy  or  abusive,  as  I  expected. 
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I  might  have  remained  unmoved,  but  those  tears 
touched  me  to  the  heart. 

I  approached  him,  and  taking  his  hand  in  mine 
I  tried  to  console  him  in  his  trying  disappoint- 
ment. Suddenly  he  recovered  his  strength ;  he 
arose,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  with  which  in 
vain  he  tried  to  conceal  the  bursting  sobs  which 
rose  from  his  heart — 

"  I  see  fate  is  against  me  ;  I  will  fight  no  more 
with  it.  Farewell,  beloved  Mariamne,  we  meet 
no  more  on  earth  ! " 

He  moved  slowly  towards  the  door,  but  I  could 
not  let  him  go  away  thus.  I  hurried  after  him, 
and  caught  him  by  the  arm — 

"  Are  you  leaving  Jerusalem,  as  you  in- 
tended ? " 

"  Yes ;  thy  brother  is  coming  with  me  ;  he  is 
waiting  for  me  beneath  the  walls.  Will  you  not 
accompany  us  out  of  this  accursed  city  ?" 

"  I  cannot  leave  my  aged  father ;  besides,  my 
eyesight  is  failing  fast.     I  ^ill  remain  in  Judea, 

and  die  where  I  was  born Farewell,  oh 

Eoman!  Thy  noble  conduct  to-night  has  won 
my  heart." 

"  I  too  cannot  but  admire  your  behaviour, 
Miriam,  although  I  wish  by  Jupiter  it  had  been 
otherwise.  Farewell,  thy  brother  will  be  safe  in 
my  company." 

He  looked  at  me  once  more,  and  then,  with  a 
hurried  step,  he  left  the  house  and  was  soon  lost 
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in  the  darkness  which  enveloped  the  streets. 
Thus  we  parted  (you  and  I,  Walter),  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  never  to  meet  again  in 
that  life,  but  with  that  last  interview  the  last 
lingering  spark  of  animosity  had  been  extinguished 
in  our  hearts  for  ever,  and  had  given  place  to  a 
kindlier  feeling. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  had  joined  Barab- 
bas  and  his  servants  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

"  What,  alone  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  seeing  him  thus 
returning  by  himself. 

"  Yes,  thou  wast  right,  Barabbas,  thy  God  has 
won  the  victory.     Mariamne  will  never  be  mine." 

And  springing  upon  their  horses  they  were  soon 
out  of  sight  of  the  city  and  rode  on  all  the  night 
in  silence. 

The  next  morning  they  met  Martinian,  who  was 
also  on  his  way  to  Csesarea,  where  he  intended 
joining  Olympia  and  her  retinue.  The  Centurion 
seemed  much  moved  when  his  friend  met  him. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  Martinian,"  he  exclaimed 
when  he  saw  him.     **  Has  anything  happened  ? " 

"  Yes,  the  Son  of  God  has  been  crucified  for  the 
sons  of  men.  I  was  there,  I  saw  him  die,  and  now 
at  last  I  can  understand  Mary's  strange  conduct 
— certainly  he  must  have  been  more  than  man." 


X. 

**  How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tirle 
AVould  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom, 
O'er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide ! 

"•  For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 
And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 
And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

"  But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me, 
It  is  buried  in  the  sea, 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others, 
Throws  its  shadow  over  me." 

Longfellow. 

I  HAVE  but  little  more  to  add  to  the  history  of 
that  sad  life,  Walter. 

After  a  few  years  I  completely  lost  my  sight, 
a  punishment  which  my  crimes  as  Ananda  had 
but  too  well  deserved.  I  continued  living  with 
my  father  until  his  death,  supported  by  the  kind 
charity  of  Mariamne,  who  never  let  me  starve, 
although  our  means  grew  more  and  more  scanty 
every  day. 

She  never  married  again,  but  lived  with  her  old 
father,  the  blessed  benefactor  of  all  the  poor  of 
Jerusalem,  until  her  death,  which  took  place  before 
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the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  she  was  thus 
saved  from  suffering  the  miseries  of  the  siege. 

Mary  Magdalene  retired  to  the  desert  soon  after 
the  death  of  Jesus,  and  there  lived  a  life  of  holi- 
ness and  penitence,  until  death  translated  her  from 
all  earthly  trials  and  probation,  to  a  glorious  resur- 
rection in  heaven. 

My  brother  inhabited  the  city  of  the  Caesars 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  in  the  letters  which  he 
from  time  to  time  addressed  me,  he  often  spoke 
of  Martinian,  who  having  attained  a  high  position 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife  Olympia,  lived 
in  a  sumptuous  villa  near  Tivoli. 

Caius  Sartorius  died  unmarried,  but  not  before 
his  name  had  been  rendered  famous  in  the 
Eoman  army  for  his  courage  and  his  repeated 
victories  over  the  Goths. 

And  at  last  death  came  to  release  even  me  from 
the  heavy  burden  and  repeated  trials  which  I  had 
borne  with  as  much  patience  as  my  still  unde- 
veloped spirit  could  then  command,  and  to  open 
once  more  for  me  the  gates  of  the  spirit  world, 
where  I  flew  with  a  joyful  heart,  as  a  child  who 
returneth  from  school,  after  a  long  and  wearisome 
term  of  discipline  and  study,  returneth  to  her 
happy  home,  and  to  the  shelter  of  loving  hearts." 
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art  t^t  Cbirir. 


THE  RETUEN  TO  EVERY-DAY  LIFE. 

I. 

"  These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man." 

Goldsmith, 

A  WEEK  had  elapsed  since  the  night  of  the  ball 
on  board  the  "  Numancia,"  during  which  time  I 
had  only  seen  Lilian  Leigh  once,  for,  as  I  think  I 
have  before  stated,  she  was  stopping  at  this  time 
with  the  Countess  de  Guanabacoa,  at  her  palace 
in  Havana. 

But  the  long  and  deeply  interesting  conversa- 
tions I  had  held  every  night  during  that  last 
week  with  my  darling  spirit  wife,  had  almost 
made  me  forget  the  fascinations  of  the  fair 
American,  whose  society  I  no  longer  cared  for.  I 
seemed  to  have  lived  ao-es  durins^  those  short 
eight  nights,  and  all  worldly  pleasures  seemed  now 
at  an  end  for  me,  so  poor  and  frivolous  did  they 
all  appear  after  the  grand  world  which  Conchita 
had  opened  to  my  astonished  gaze. 

Whilst  Lilian  Leio;h  had  remained  on  her  visit 
at  the  Count's,  I  had  been  left  entirely  to  my  own 
devices,  and  free  to  pass  my  days  as  best  I 
thought  fit ;  but  all  things  in  this  world  come  to 
an   end,  and  with   the   return   of  that  fair  and 
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exacting  enslaver  to  the  hotel,  mj  liberty  also 
seemed  all  at  once  to  have  vanished. 

Another  great  event  had  occurred  in  our  little 
circle,  at  Havana,  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
this  was  the  arrival  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Miranda,  the  son  of  the  handsome  Duchess  I  so 
often  spoke  of  at  the  sugar  plantation. 

As  I  think  I  have  already  mentioned,  he  had 
been,  for  some  years  past,  in  a  college  in  England 
completing  his  education ;  but  this  being  now 
quite  finished,  he  had  returned  to  the  arms  of  his 
dear  mother,  who,  to  celebrate  his  arrival,  thought 
fit  to  give  a  ball  in  her  house  at  the  Cerro,  not 
very  far  from  the  town.  To  this  ball  I  was 
forcibly  carried  by  Lilian  and  Mrs  Herbert,  who 
would  not  hear  of  any  excuse.  I  went  to  it  quite 
against  my  will,  as  it  obliged  me  for  that  night  to 
forego  the  far  more  congenial  pleasure  of  an  inter- 
view with  my  Conchita. 

The  Quinta  where  the  ball  took  place  consisted 
of  a  very  large  house,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town.  This  place  had  belonged  to 
the  Duchess's  father  before  she  married  the 
Duke,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  who  was  travel- 
lins:  at  the  time  in  the  island.  He  had  fallen 
in  love  with  this  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
tropics,  and  after  the  marriage,  had  taken  her 
away  in  his  yacht  to  Europe,  but  she  had  soon 
become  tired  of  the  colder  manners  and  stereo- 
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typed  conventionalities  of  the  older  world,  and  had 
returned  to  her  native  island,  where  she  had 
lived  ever  since,  the  admired  of  all  admirers, 
quite  a  queen  amongst  her  friends.  Her  husband, 
who  dared  not  oppose  her  ardent  temper,  had 
visited  her  from  time  to  time,  but  he  spent  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  Paris,  where  he  at 
last  settled.  They  had  only  had  one  son,  and  the 
father  insisted  he  should  be  educated  in  Europe. 
At  first  the  Duchess  refused  to  part  from  her  dar- 
ling child,  but  seeing  that  her  husband  was  most 
determined  about  it,  she  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield 
and  allow  him  to  be  taken  to  Paris,  and  afterwards 
to  England,  where  he  had  remained  in  a  Jesuit 
college  until  the  Duke's  death,  when  being  now 
grown  up,  he  had  quitted  it  and  had  spent  a  year 
travelling  on  the  Continent  with  a  private  tutor; 
but  the  handsome  Duchess  had  grown  impatient 
to  see  him  again,  and  had  written  letter  after 
letter,  pressing  him  to  return  to  her. 

At  last  this  long-expected  youth  had  arrived, 
and  no  wonder  his  arrival  should  have  caused  a 
sensation  in  the  higher  circles  of  Creole  society 
where  the  Duchess  of  Miranda  ruled  supreme. 

At  the  ball  that  night,  the  first  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  magnificent  residence  since  the 
Duke's  death,  were  assembled  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  and  beauty  of  the  island  ;  and  I  was  not 
surprised,  therefore,  that  Lady  Leigh  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  create  a  sensation. 
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She  well  knew  that  her  wondrous  toilette, 
designed  by  Worth,  which  had  just  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  would  stand  in  bold  relief  against  the 
plain  but  faultless  dresses  of  the  Cuban  ladies,  who 
attired  themselves  in  the  simplest  way  possible, 
and  that  her  dashing  and  lively  American  manners 
could  not  fail  to  cause  an  effect  when  compared 
with  the  elegant  languor  of  the  Cuban  beauties. 

She  had  set  out  from  the  hotel  fully  prepared 
for  a  conquest,  and  had  determined  to  make  one 
before  returning.  How  well  the  consummate 
and  well-practised  coquette  spread  her  meshes, 
we  shall  presently  see. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  quinta  it  was  already 
late,  and  the  dancing  had  long  begun  to  the 
languishing  strains  of  the  Spanish  waltz,  and  the 
more  exhilarating  whirl  of  those  of  the  mao^ic 
Strauss. 

The  handsome  Duchess,  radiant  in  her  state 
diamonds,  and  enveloped,  as  usual,  in  clouds  of 
white  tulle,  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  picture 
gallery  receiving  her  guests.  Around  her  hovered 
and  fluttered  half-a-dozen  of  the  most  superfine  of 
gilded  youth,  to  all  appearance  bent  on  most 
minutely  describing  the  fluctuations  of  rapture 
and  despair  which  perpetually  filled  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  their  souls  ;  in  reality  trying 
to  win  the  tender  heart  of  the  fond  mother  of  the 
young  Duke  whose  friendship  they  most  earnestly 
desired,  for  what  purpose  I  will  not  venture  to  say. 
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Behind  the  Duchess,  in  a  row  of  low  rocking- 
chairs,  sat  half-a-dozen  of  her  bosom  friends, 
ladies  of  an  uncertain  age,  who  spent  a  very  happy 
existence,  living  upon  the  fat  of  the  land  at  the 
expense  of  their  "  dearest  Eosa,"  as  they  called 
the  Duchess,  who  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
they  hated  as  such  women  generally  do  hate 
those  from  whom  they  receive  favours,  and  on 
whom  they  are  obliged  to  fa^vn  as  their  *'  dearest 
friends."  A  feAv  men  stood  beside  these  worthy 
and  agreeable  ladies,  trying .  to  amuse,  or  be 
amused,  by  them,  for  they  knew  the  Duchess  would 
be  pleased  to  witness  their  devotion  to  her  service, 
but  wishing  themselves  in  the  ball-room  all  the 
time,  instead  of  doing  the  amiable  to  the  demoi- 
selles cVhonneur,  as  they  styled  the  fair  bevy  who 
were  ever  in  attendance  on  the  great  lady.  After 
all,  it  was  an  easy  penance,  for  often  more  amuse- 
ment could  be  obtained  from  the  caustic  wit  and 
vivid  imagination  of  these,  the  business  of  whose 
whole  life  was  to  entertain  and  render  themselves 
agreeable,  than  from  hovering  round  some  more 
beautiful,  but  also  more  proud  and  exacting  beauty, 
who  would  have  taken  their  devotion  as  her  due. 

Lilian,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mrs  Herbert, 
after  making  their  salutations  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  proceeded  through  the  long  picture  gallery, 
into  the  ball-room,  where  I  followed  them,  wish- 
ing myself  all  the  time  in  my  quiet  little  room  at 
the  San  Carlos. 

II.  2  B 
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I  danced  the  first  waltz  witli  her,  after  which 
she  leant  gracefully  upon  my  arm,  and  asked  me  to 
promenade  her  about  the  room,  entertaining  me 
all  the  time  with  the  pleasantest  and  the  silliest 
small-talk  a  propos  de  rien — with  now  and  then 
a  word  or  two  almost  in  earnest — d  projoos  of 
quite  another  thing — but  with  her  quick  gazelle- 
like eyes  intent  all  the  time  upon  the  young  Duke, 
who,  utterly  dazzled  and  taken  back  by  all  these 
allurements,  was  making  earnest  inquiries  as  to 
who  she  was,  and  where  she  came  from. 

I  could  see  through  all  her  manoeuvres  plain 
enough,  and  I  hated  myself  at  the  time  for  so 
blindly  lending  myself  to  such  a  shameless 
and  transparent  comedy. 

At  last  General  Herbert  advanced  towards  us, 
and  behind  him  came  the  Duke,  blushing  like  a 
young  maiden,  but  anxiously  watching  Lilian 
Leigh,  who,  still  hanging  gracefully  upon  my 
arm,  pretended  not  to  notice  him. 

The  young  Duke  de  Miranda  was  a  fair-haired, 
fair-complexioned  man  of  the  average  height, 
good  looking,  and  a  perfect  gentleman  un- 
doubtedly, but  who,  had  he  not  been  a  Duke 
and  a  Grandee,  would  have  passed  unnoticed  in 
society.  He  had  little  of  his  handsome  mother 
about  him,  excepting,  perhaps,  his  eyes,  which  were 
true  Cuban,  almond-shaped,  and  which  flashed 
behind  the  light  eyelashes  which  veiled  them  like 
black  diamonds  set  in  gold. 
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"My  dear  Lady  Leigh/'  said  the  General, 
stopping  before  us,  "  allow  me  to  introduce  to 
you  the  young  Duke  de  Miranda,  who  is  most 
desirous  of  the  honour  of  dancing  with  you,  and 
to  celebrate  whose  arrival  this  ball  is  given.  He 
has  just  returned  from  England,  and  it  is  useless 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  he  speaks  our  language 
like  a  native," 

Lilian  looked  up,  and  as  she  gracefully  bowed 
her  fair  head  to  the  young  nobleman,  her  eyes 
met  his,  she  smiled  and  flushed.  The  smile  was 
divine,  it  gave  life  to  her  beautiful  features,  the 
blush  was — I  think  the  young  Duke,  who  at 
that  moment  ventured  to  touch  the  hand  ex- 
tended to  him  of  this  young,  beautiful,  blushing, 
and  most  accomplished  coquette,  could  alone  And 
the  right  words  to  describe  it.  For  my  part,  I 
confess  myself  obliged  to  pass  it  by,  as  indes- 
cribable. 

For  one  second  they  stood  opposite  each  other 
in  dumb  confusion,  while  the  General  and  I  drew 
a  few  paces  back.  At  last,  the  stereotyped  words 
which  follow  every  introduction  throughout  the 
world  were  pronounced  between  them — of  course 
the  weather,  as  usual,  was  asked  to  do  duty  on 
the  occasion. 

"  Very  warm,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 
"No,  not  very,  I  rather  like  it  warm." 
"  Do  you  indeed,"  he  answered,  taking  courage 
from  the  most  encouraging  of  smiles  which  she 
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again  bestowed  upon  liim.     "  I  would  never  have 
thought  it,  but  I  am  so  glad  you  like  warm  weather." 

"  Ah !  I  am  so  glad  you  like  me  for  liking  warm 
weather,  so  glad  you  are  glad." 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
General  and  I  managed  to  retain  our  countenance 
when  we  heard  this  sweet  silly  little  speech. 

Lilian  Leigh  noticed  my  badly  restrained 
laughter,  and  after  engaging  herself  for  the  next 
dance,  she  once  more  took  my  arm  and  said  in  a 
careless  tone  when  he  was  out  of  sight — 

*'Eather  an  insignificant  youngster  that,  is  he 
not,  Lord  Carlton  ?  How  you  must  despise  such 
youths,  you  who  are  so  clever  ! " 

These  words  made  me  more  angry  than  ever 
with  the  bewitching  widow,  and  their  sweetness 
sounded  most  bitter  to  my  ear.  It  was  evident  that 
she  had  not  abandoned  her  determination  of  en- 
slaving me,  and  that  she  still  entertained  hopes  of 
achieving  her  conquest,  although  she  had  begun 
a  new  one  which  she  evidently  intended  to  carry 
on  at  the  same  time,  flirting  with  both  and  play- 
ing us  the  one  against  the  other. 

That  she  felt  no  real  affection  for  me  was  now 
more  plain  to  me  than  ever,  for  if  she  had  really 
loved  me  her  conduct  would  certainly  have  altered 
after  the  night  of  the  ball  on  board  the  Numancia, 
when  she  had  distinctly  seen  by  my  determined 
manner  that  I  would  rather  leave  the  Island  alto- 
gether than  make  her  a  formal  proposal. 
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But  her  conduct  since  that  night  convinced  me 
but  too  plainly  that  her  fears  of  the  world's 
opinion  had  been  a  fiction,  and  invented  on  the 
spot  in  order  to  draw  me  on  to  make  that  pro- 
posal she  so  desired  to  hear.  No  allusion  had 
passed  between  us  to  that  conversation  since  it 
had  occurred.  We  had  met  two  days  afterwards, 
and  she  had  not  even  inquired  why  I  had  not  left 
the  Havana,  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do  on 
that  night,  in  Mr  Halsey's  yacht,  which  sailed  the 
next  morning  without  me,  but  I  was  not  surprised 
at  this,  for  I  had  learned  that  very  day  that  a 
free  man,  servant  of  the  Count  de  Guanabacoa, 
had  come  to  the  hotel  the  morning  after  the  ball 
to  inquire  if  I  had  left. 

I  was  therefore  convinced  that  Lilian  Leis^h 
loved  me  not.  I  hardly  know  if  I  felt  pleased  or 
sorry  at  this  discovery.  I  certainly  was  hurt  at 
being  liked  only  for  my  title  and  my  money — for 
what  man  would  not? — and  yet  I  felt  that  I  should 
now  breathe  with  greater  freedom  since  I  knew 
that  I  was  breaking  no  heart  when  I  devoted 
myself  entirely  to  my  Conchita's  love. 

Lilian  Leigh  was  but  a  flirt,  a  cold-hearted  flirt, 
well  practised  in  all  the  arts  of  coquetry,  but  the 
true  essence  of  flirting  is  its  unreality,  however 
passionate  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  It  is  the 
most  charming  evanescent  imitation  of  love,  with- 
out the  slio^htest  tincture  of  truth  in  it  on  either 
side,  for  when  real  afiection  begins,  flirtation  ends. 
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That  we  all  flirt,  excepting  only  those  miserable 
unlucky  beings  who  never  get  a  chance,  and  who 
pass  their  existence  in  vainly  trying  to  do  so,  I 
cannot  deny;  but  why  we  flirt  is  no  mystery  to 
any  one;  men  at  least  do  it,  to  pass  their  time 
agreeably  and  to  indulge  their  vanity. 

But  the  American  young  ladies  have  a  strong 
reason  for  flirting  ;  it  is  their  way  of  getting  a  for- 
tune or  a  husband,  which  is  the  same  thing ; 
exactly  in  the  same  way  that  their  brothers 
acquire  a  fortune  by  gambling  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  speculating  in  Wall  Street.  And  I 
hold  the  American  ladies  to  be  quite  as  expert  and 
business-like  in  their  branch  of  the  art  as  their 
brothers  are,  although  I  will  do  them  the  justice 
to  believe  that  they  would  not  employ  the  coarse 
and  foul  means  for  achieving  their  conquests 
attributed  to  them  by  Sardon,  and  as  he  would 
have  us  believe,  in  his  *  Uncle  Sam.' 

Shortly  afterwards  Lilian  left  me  to  keep  her 
engagement  with  the  Duke,  with  whom  she  re- 
mained for  a  good  half  hour  after  the  waltz  had 
ended.  When  she  came  back  to  Mrs  Herbert,  by 
whose  side  I  was,  she  was  full  of  news.  The 
young  duke  had  invited  her  to  join  his  party  on 
the  morrow  to  the  bull  fight,  and  had  begged  her 
so  hard  that  she  had  *'  been  obliged  to  consent," 
but  with  the  condition,  that  the  invitation  should 
include  the  General  and  his  wife  and — Me  of  all 
people ! 
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"  Me  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  hardly  know  him,  and 
besides,  if  there  is  one  thing  I  hate  in  the  world, 
it  is  a  bull  fight/' 

"  I  will  listen  to  no  excuses,  Lord  Carlton,  I 
have  already  promised  that  you  will  go."  Then 
turning  to  Mrs  Herbert  she  continued,  "  He  is 
getting  far  too  serious  and  melancholy,  our  sedate 
Englishman,  we  must  try  and  amuse  him  a  little 
or  else  he  will  die  of  spleen,  like  half  his  country- 
men. " 

I  could  see  that  since  the  arrival  of  the  only 
son  of  the  handsome  Duchess,  the  EngHsh  were 
no  longer  to  her,  the  noblest  of  men. 


II. 


"  La  trompe  sonne,  au  taureau  nigissant 
La  lance  au  poingf,  je  declare  la  guerre, 
Ah  !  qu  'il  est  beau  dans  sa  demarche  fi^re, 
Frappant  le  sol,  et  de  rage  ecumant ! 

"  Entendez  vous  pour  le  toreador 
Tous  ces  bravos  d'  enivrante  allegresse, 
lis  fonts  bondir  le  coeur  de  ma  maitresse 
Ces  oris  joyeux,  et  de  f6te,  et  de  mort. 

*'  L'Havanaise  gentille 
Voilant  sous  sa  mantille 
Son  bel  oeil  noir  qui  brille 
De  tous  les  feux  d'amour." 

CoMTE  D'Adhemar. 

The  next  day  we  all  proceeded  in  Mrs  Herbert's 
carriage  to  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  an  immense  build- 
ing of  circular  form,  wliicli  certainly  could  entertain 
no  pretensions  whatever  to  architectural  beauty. 

It  presented,  however,  a  most  striking,  gay, 
and  animated  scene  that  afternoon,  crowded  as  it 
was  with  the  countless  multitude  which,  like 
their  ancestors,  the  Romans  of  old,  had  flocked  to 
their  favourite  amusement  of  the  arena. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  morning  had  conse- 
quently been  spent  by  most  of  them  in  prayers 
and  pious  thoughts  ;  but  they  had  one  and  aU, 
ere  this,  forgotten  the  wholesome  lessons  of  the 
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morning  sermons,  and  their  minds  were  now  too 
much  occupied  with  thoughts  of  blood  and  strife 
to  recall  the  peaceful  teachings  of  the  Church. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  large  gate,  which 
looked,  indeed,  like  the  vomitorium  of  an  ancient 
amphitheatre,  we  alighted  from  our  carriage,  and 
the  name  of  the  Duke  de  Miranda  soon  opened  to 
us,  like  a  sesame^  that  heavy  iron  door. 

We  ascended  a  narrow  and  badly  lighted 
staircase,  and  all  at  once  the  whole  scene  burst  on 
our  sio^ht — we  beheld  the  immense  rino^  filled 
with  thousands  of  human  beings,  who  were  seated 
in  rising  circles  around  the  vast  arena — the 
countless  groups  following  one  below  another  in 
lessening  and  unbroken  circles,  bounding  the  very 
arena  itself,  from  which  the  lowest  tier  was  only 
elevated  sufiiciently  to  command  a  clear  view  of 
the  spectacle,  protected  all  around  by  a  high 
barrier  of  painted  wood. 

The  enclosed  space  where  we  were  now  standing 
was  near  the  top  of  the  building,  and  was  where 
the  private  boxes  are  situated  in  the  more  perfect 
Plazas  of  Madrid  and  Seville.  This  enclosure, 
which  was  overhung  by  a  small  roof,  supported 
by  slender  pillars,  rising  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  and  which  preserved  it  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  had  been  set  apart  for 
the  Duke  and  his  party,  so  that  in  spite  of  the 
immense  crowd  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
comfortable  seats. 
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The  youthful  Duke  and  his  handsome  mother 
were  already  there,  as,  indeed,  were  most  of  the 
guests  invited  by  him.  The  Duchess,  surrounded 
by  her  six  inseparable  companions,  was  seated  in 
front,  on  the  right  side.  The  Countess  of  Guana- 
bacoa,  with  three  dark -haired  young  ladies, 
dressed  in  handsome  Spanish  dresses  and  white 
lace  mantillas,  occupied  the  centre  seats,  but  the 
one  on  the  extreme  left  remained  still  empty,  and 
of  this  Lilian  Leigh  took  possession,  while  Mrs 
Herbert  sat  on  the  other  side,  near  the  Duchess. 

As  I  stood  near  the  wooden  frame  which 
divided  our  enclosure  from  the  next,  leaning  over 
Lilian's  chair,  I  heard  a  sharp  but  melodious 
voice,  which  resounded  like  a  silver  trumpet  in 
my  ear,  and  which  said  with  rather  a  nasal  tone, 
in  English,  or  rather  in  American, 

"  I  guess  I  have  seen  you  before,  young 
gentleman." 

I  turned  round  as,  indeed,  did  Lilian  Leigh 
and  the  Countess,  who  could  not  but  have 
heard  these  strange  words,  and  what  was  my 
astonishment  at  discovering  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dividing  barrier  the  belle  of  the  steamer 
"  City  of  Havana,"  Miss  de  Fison  herself,  seated 
quite  close  to  me,  and  surrounded  as  usual  by 
her  devoted  admirers. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  vivacious  brunette, 
dressed  in  a  costume  of  dark  blue  serge,  with  a 
shirt  of  blue  and  white  striped  linen,  like  a  man's, 
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her  slender  throat  encircled  by  a  pale  blue  satin 
cravat ;  whilst  around  her  flexible  little  waist  was 
a  belt,  with  immense  steel  knobs,  in  which  was 
stuck  a  pocket  revolver  and  a  large  knife,  and 
from  which  hunor  a  chatellaine  of  cut  steel, 
from  which  were  suspended,  in  glittering  clusters, 
a  fan  two  feet  long,  a  purse,  a  double  smelling 
bottle,  a  silver  pencil-case,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  set 
of  tablets,  an  opera-glass,  a  pin-cushion,  a  looking- 
glass  of  polished  steel,  a  watch,  a  piedometer,  and 
God  knows  what  besides.  On  her  head,  a  broad- 
brimmed  sailor's  hat — jauntily  set  upon  the 
innumerable  curls  which  covered  the  whole  head 
— was  encircled  by  a  blue  satin  ribbon,  a  pair  of 
small  hands,  contained  in  yet  smaller  six-button 
gloves,  depeau  de  Suede,  were  occupied  in  carry- 
ing a  stick  parasol  of  blue  satin,  four  feet  long, 
upon  which  she  rested.  Imagine  all  this,  dear 
reader,  and  tell  me  who  could  be  proof  against 
allurements  like  these  ?  Certainly  not  our 
youthful  Duke,  who  coming  suddenly  to  me, 
drew  me  aside,  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"  Do  you  know  that  beautiful  creature  ?" 
"  Yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  she  was  our  fellow-pas- 
senger on  board  the  steamer  coming  from  New 
York.  She  is  a  Miss  de  Fison,  a  great  American 
belle,  as  you  can  see." 

"  I  must  know  her,"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  ex- 
cited voice,  which  badly  concealed  his  emotion. 
"  You  must  introduce  me  to  her.  Lord  Carlton." 
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I  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest, though  it  cost  me  more  than  one  angry- 
look  from  Lilian  Leigh. 

"  Miss  de  Fison,"  I  said,  "  will  you  allow  me 
to  introduce  to  you  a  friend  of  mine  ..." 

I  had  no  time  to  say  his  name,  for  she  inter- 
rupted me  at  once,  by  exclaiming — 

"  Glad  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Does  he 
talk  any  civilised  language'?"  Then  she  added, 
as  a  further  explanation  to  her  words,  "  I  mean, 
does  he  talk  French  or  English  ? " 

*'  Oh  yes,  indeed,"  burst  out  the  Duke,  "  I  do 
talk  English  ;  I  have  been  in  England." 

"Ah!  you  have  been  to  the  British  Isles  to 
learn  English.  I  would  have  advised  your  mother 
to  have  sent  you  to  the  States  in  preference ;  it 
would  have  been  cheaper,  and  they  would  have 
given  you  a  fair  amount  of  h's." 

Lilian  Leio^h  and  I  looked  at  each  other  when 
we  heard  these  strange  remarks,  and  we  could 
not  help  smiling,  for  we  both  felt  sure  that  our 
young  Duke  had  never  been  thus  addressed  before 
in  his  life. 

He,  however,  thought  it  most  delightful,  and 
so  he  sallied  out  of  our  box,  with  the  intention  of 
going  into  the  one  occupied  by  the  dashing  belle, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  talk  to  her  in  a  lower  tone  of 
voice,  and  one  not  so  audible  all  over  the  two 
divisions. 

While  he  was  going  round,   and  was  out  of 
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hearing,  Miss  de  Fison  asked  me  who  he 
was. 

"  Who  is  that  young  chap  ?  He  is  not  up  to 
much,  I  reckon." 

"  He  is  the  young  Duke  de  Miranda,  a  Grandee 
of  Spain,  and  perhaps  the  richest  man  in  the 
island  at  this  moment ;  that  handsome  lady  in  the 
far  corner  is  his  mother." 

"My!  you  don't  say  so?"  she  exclaimed; 
"  and  I  was  going  to  snub  him  !  and  perhaps  he 
has  skedaddled." 

"  Oh  dear  me,  no  !  he  seems  delighted  with 
you.  See,  he  is  at  this  moment  opening  the  door 
of  your  box." 

"Father!"  she  shouted,  to  Mr  de  Fison,  who 
was  sittinor  at  the  back  of  the  box,  smokino:  a 
cigar,  "  Open  the  door  to  the  great  grandee  !" 

Mr  de  Fison  looked  up  in  utter  amazement  at 
these  words ;  but  as,  fortunately,  he  was  well 
used  to  obey  the  strange  commands  of  his  charm- 
ing daughter,  he  got  up  and  opened  the  door, 
upon  which  the  son  of  the  handsome  Duchess 
made  his  appearance  in  the  enemies'  box. 

At  a  peremptory  sign  from  Miss  de  Fison,  her 
young  admirers  retired  to  the  other  side,  and  she 
was  left  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  with 
her  tiny  Kttle  feet  resting  upon  a  low  chair  in 
front  of  her,  on  which  the  Duke  set  himself  at 
her  command,  for  she  said  in  a  patronising  tone. 
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''  There,  make  yourself  comfortable,  and  don't 
move  about  or  make  tracks  any  more." 

I  need  not  say  that  every  eye  around  us  was 
fixed  upon  the  young  couple,  but  although  they 
seemed  to  talk  most  earnestly,  all  our  endeavours 
to  hear  what  they  said  proved  fruitless,  and  all 
we  were  able  to  discover  was,  that  he  blushed 
more  and  more,  and  that  she  became  more  and 
more  animated  every  second.  Her  bright  speaking 
eyes  flashing  now  and  then  as  she  turned  them 
our  way,  and  her  little  hands  moving  to  and  fro, 
we  concluded  words  had  become  already  too 
feeble  a  vehicle  for  her  ideas. 

But  now  the  bloody  spectacle  we  had  come  to 
witness  was  about  to  commence  in  the  arena  be- 
low, and  all  eyes  in  the  immense  amphitheatre 
were  turned  towards  it,  excepting  those  of  Lilian 
Leigh,  and  of  the  three  young  Cuban  ladies  in  the 
Spanish  mantillas,  which  still  remained  fixed  upon 
Miss  de  Fison  and  the  Duke. 

The  brass  band  now  burst  out  in  loud  martial 
strains,  and  the  procession  of  the  combatants  ad- 
vanced in  the  most  formal  order  towards  the  box 
of  the  Captain- General.  The  Picador es  came  first, 
each  bearing  in  his  hand  the  long  lance  from 
which  they  derive  their  name,  and  from  which, 
following  the  ancient  laws  of  the  ring,  the  bull 
must  receive  the  first  wound. 

They  were  dressed  almost  as  in  Spain,  with 
very  little  difference.     One  of  these  consisted  in 
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enormous  Panama  hats  to  preserve  them  from 
the  sun,  and  another  in  formidable  spurs,  which 
seemed  long  and  sharp  enough  to  cause  a  gallop 
under  the  very  ribs  of  death.  The  cJiideros  and 
the  handerilleros  came  next,  followed  by  the 
matadores,  and  behind  them  all,  the  teams  of 
gaily-harnessed  mules,  used  for  dragging  away 
the  slaughtered  bull,  which  closed  the  procession. 

When  they  reached  the  centre  of  the  arena  they 
all  bowed  low  before  the  boxes  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  Mayor  of  the  town,  from  whose  box 
was  then  thrown  the  key  of  the  "  Toril"  where 
the  bulls  had  been  placed  the  night  before.  This 
ceremony  concluded,  the  gay  procession  then  dis- 
persed, and  all  prepared  themselves  for  action,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  the  teams  of  mules,  with  their 
numerous  attendants,  which  mthdrew  till  required 
to  perform  their  office,  and  the  matadores,  who 
only  make  their  appearance  at  the  critical  moment 
of  the  day's  drama,  to  give  the  coup  de  grace. 

During  this  brief  interval  of  preparation,  the 
whole  assemblage  was  hushed  into  the  deepest 
silence,  and  excepting  the  young  Duke  and  Miss 
de  Fison  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings whatever,  but  still  continued  talking  in  a  low 
whisper,  no  one  spoke  to  his  neighbour,  so  spell- 
bound they  all  were  by  the  impressiveness  of  the 
moment. 

The  immense  gates  were  now  thrown  wide 
open,  and  the  bull  rushed  out  from  his  prison  at 
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full  speed,  while  the  multitude  hailed  his  appear- 
ance with  shouts  and  cries,  which  seemed  to  make 
the  building  shake  to  its  very  foundation. 

His  first  rush  was  towards  the  cJiulos,  who  ran 
before  him  with  all  the  agility  of  men  who  held 
their  lives  by  the  speed  of  their  feet,  waving 
their  large  red  cloaks  and  performing  many  a 
turn  with  the  view  of  eluding  their  pursuer. 

The  picadores  now  galloped  to  their  rescue, 
and  the  infuriated  animal  turned  his  fine  hand- 
some head  towards  them,  and  flew  across  the 
arena  after  them. 

The  chulos  thus  liberated,  and  all  the  other 
men  on  foot,  jumped  the  barrier,  but  the  poor 
horses  could  not  accomplish  this  feat,  and  one  of 
them  consequently  fell  a  victim  to  the  bull's  rage, 
who  thrust  his  horns  into  him  in  spite  of  the  long 
lance  of  the  picador,  which  penetrated  deep  into 
his  back. 

The  horse  fell  dead  close  to  the  barricade,  and 
while  the  bull's  attention  was  called  another  way, 
the  wounded  rider  was  taken  down  from  the 
immense  saddle  which  now  lay  on  the  ground  ;  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  able 
to  walk,  so  heavily  were  his  legs  covered  with  the 
steel  plates,  which  are  necessary  precautions,  as 
no  human  legs  could  escape  unscathed  the  blows 
and  contusions  to  which  they  are  continually 
exposed. 

I  was  obliged  to  turn  my  eyes  from  the  agonies 
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of  the  dying  horse,  which  made  me  shudder,  but 
I  noticed,  with  still  greater  horror,  that  some  of 
the  ladies  present  looked  upon  the  poor  animal 
with  a  curious,  rather  than  a  pitying  look,  while 
a  smile  played  over  their  faces. 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  to  myself,  these  fair  and  inno- 
cent looking  women  will  yet  have  to  undergo 
many  earthly  incarnations  before  they  become 
elevated  spirits,  and  conquer  their  lower  animal 
passions." 

A  cry  of  horror  now  burst  from  the  assembly 
and  rose  on  the  air  :  the  bull  had  cauo^ht  a  man 
between  his  horns  and  was  tossiQo;  him  in  his  mad 
fiiry.  ]\Irs  Herbert,  near  whom  I  was  stand- 
ing, turned  very  pale,  and  every  moment  I  thought 
she  would  have  fainted.  Lilian  Leigh  arose  and 
said  she  could  see  no  more,  it  was  too  horrible  ! 

But  new  shouts,  and  this  time  shouts  of  fear 
and  alarm,  rang  through  the  amphitheatre.  The 
bull  (who  had  just  received  the  first  pair  of  darts 
from  a  young  handerillero,  who  seemed  to  make 
sport  of  the  imminent  danger  that  attended  his 
footsteps,)  had  suddenly,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
pain,  jumped  the  barrier,  and  was  gaUoping 
over  the  benches,  from  which  the  crowd  had  flown 
in  the  greatest  disorder  at  his  sudden  approach; 
some  leaping  into  the  arena,  and  others  mounting 
up  the  rows  of  seats  above  them. 

Lilian  Leigh  gave  a  wild  scream,  and  fainted 
into  my  arms. 

II.  2  c 
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I  saw  no  more,  for  I  was  obliged  to  get  her  out 
of  the  Plaza  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  was 
certainly  not  sorry  for  it,  for  I  was  too  horrified 
with  the  whole  spectacle  to  have  remained  much 
longer. 


III. 

"  Praying  all  I  can, 
If  prayers  will  not  hush  thee, 

Airy  Lilian, 
Like  a  rose-leaf  I  will  crush  thee, 
Fairy  Lilian." 

Tennyson. 

The  drive  in  the  open  carriage  through  the  long 
and  handsome  avenue  of  trees  which,  for  more 
than  three  miles,  fringes  the  walls  of  the  town 
forming  the  Paseos  de  Tacon,  and  of  Isabel  11. , 
soon  calmed  the  nerves  of  the  fair  widow,  and  the 
fresh  breeze  from  the  neighbouring  sea  revived 
her  spirits. 

"  Horrible,  horrible  sight ;  shall  I  ever  forget 
it !  Surely,  Lord  Carlton,  you  do  not  enjoy  such 
spectacles  ? " 

"  You  forget.  Lady  Leigh,"  I  said,  "  that  it  was 
you  who  made  me  come.  I  know  from  experi- 
ence what  bull  fights  are,  for  I  have  witnessed 
several  in  Spain,  and  have  always  left  the  amphi- 
theatre with  he  firm  resolution  of  never  enterinor 
it  again." 

"  I  had  never  seen  one  before,  and  had  no  idea 
what  it  was  like  ;  poor  dear  George  used  to  tell 
me  that  they  were  great  fun,  but  then  he  was  so 
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fond  of  all  kinds  of  sport !  And  after  all,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  the  sio^ht  of  the  blood  alone  that  made 
me  ill,  it  was  mostly  that  detestable  American  girl 
whose  strange  conduct  so  shocked  us  all.  Fancy 
her  presuming  to  flirt  with  the  Duke,  and  the  coarse 
vulgar  way  in  which  she  began  to  talk  to  him.  That 
certainly  was  enough  to  make  the  bravest  woman 
faint.     Where  can  she  have  been  educated  !  " 

"  I  must  say,  dear  Lady  Leigh,  that  I  certainly 
fail  to  see  why  you  should  classify  Miss  de 
Fison's  manners  as  coarse  and  vulgar.  It  is  only 
the  American  style,  to  which  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  accustomed." 

"It  may  be  the  Yankee  style,  but  certainly 
not  the  style  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed. 
Do  me  the  justice.  Lord  Carlton,  of  confessing 
that  I  at  least  have  been  brought  up  in  a  very 
difl'erent  manner." 

"  Who  doubts  it  for  a  moment  %  Surely  I 
should  be  the  first  to  take  you  as  a  model  of  every- 
thing that  is  elegant  and  comme  il  faiit,  but  you 
should  pity,  rather  than  condemn  those  whose 
breeding  is  not  so  refined  and  so  high  as  your  own." 

Shortly  after  this  we  reached  the  hotel,  where 
Professor  Farren  met  us  at  the  door,  and  was 
most  anxious  to  know  what  had  happened. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  in  the  evening  we 
should  go  to  the  Opera  to  hear  Madame  Lucca 
in  the  "  Favorita,"  so  I  determined  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  if  only  for  a  few  seconds. 
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The  theatre  of  Tacon  is  situated,  as  I  think  I 
have  before  stated,  outside  the  walls  of  the  old 
town,  in  the  handsome  promenade  of  the  same 
name,  and  was  built  by  the  justly  celebrated 
governor.  General  Tacon. 

It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  house,  and  might  rival 
the  best  in  Em'ope.  It  has,  however,  the  great 
peculiarity  of  being  very  open ;  and  the  front 
of  the  boxes,  which  are  only  divided  from  each 
other  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  is  formed  of 
a  rich  trellis- work  of  gilt  metal,  so  that  the  ladies 
who  occupy  them  can  be  seen  at  full  length ;  and 
often  the  unmanageable  dress  of  some  coquettish 
beauty  displays  to  the  audience  in  the  stalls  all 
the  perfections  of  a  delicate  ancle  and  a  little 
white  satin  shoe. 

There  are  three  rows  of  boxes,  the  state  box 
of  the  mayor  being  in  the  centre  under  the  dress 
circle.  The  Captain  General  or  Governor,  has  also 
a  large  and  handsome  box  in  the  pit  tier,  which  as 
corresponding  to  a  royal  box,  is  decorated  with  the 
Castles  and  Lions  of  Spain.  By  the  side  of  the 
proscenium  there  are  on  either  side  a  perpendicular 
row  of  boxes  which  are  completely  hidden  from 
the  rest  of  the  house  by  gilt  trellised  blinds,  and 
which  are  occupied  by  persons  in  mourning,  or 
those  who  do  not  care  to  be  seen  in  public.  The 
uppermost  gallery  is  set  apart  for  people  of  colour, 
the  men  on  one  side,  and  the  women  on  the 
other.    There  is  a  dress  circle,  as  I  have  said  before, 
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over  the  mayor's  box,  where  foreign  ladies  can  go ; 
for  the  boxes  are  all  let  for  the  season,  and  can 
seldom  be  had  for  a  night;  and  the  stalls  are  only 
occupied  by  gentlemen,  who  all  dress  in  the 
Cuban  full  dress,  which  consists  of  either  a  white 
or  black  pantaloon,  according  to  the  season,  with 
black  dress-coat  and  waistcoat. 

In  one  of  these  stalls  1  took  my  seat,  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised  when  I  saw  Miss  de  Fison 
in  a  pale  green  tulle  dress,  covered  with  white 
azelias,  in  one  of  the  pit  boxes  near  the  stage.  As 
I  bowed  to  her  I  could  not  help  pitying  the  feel- 
ings of  our  poor  Lilian  Leigh  when  she  should 
see  her  rival  thus  gorgeously  and  becomingly 
attired  in  a  place  where  she  had  made  sure  at 
least  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any  one. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  first  act,  when 
Tamberlick  and  Lucca  were  singing  their  beautiful 
duo,  she  made  her  appearance  in  a  grand  tier  box 
with  the  Duchess  de  Miranda,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion was  only  accompanied  by  two  of  her  numerous 
lady  attendants,  one  of  them  being  the  Dona 
Eulalia,  who  had  been  with  her  when  on  her 
visit  to  the  Ino^enio  de  la  Azucena.  Lilian  Leisrh 
was  looking,  of  course,  splendid  ;  and  one  would 
have  thought  that  these  two  American  belles 
had  been  adorning  themselves  and  practising 
their  powers  of  fascination  to  endeavour  to  outvie 
each  other. 

The  Countess  de  Guanabacoa,  with  the  three 
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handsome  dark-eyed  girls  who  had  been  with  her 
at  the  bull-fight  in  the  afternoon,  were  in  another 
box. 

I  naturally  wondered  to  which  of  these  three 
boxes  the  young  Duke  would  repair  when  he 
made  his  apj)earance,  but  he  arrived  not,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  act,  I  went  up  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Duchess,  and  to  inquire  how  she  felt  after 
the  excitement  of  the  day. 

"  Bull-fights  never  excite  me,"  she  said,  "  I  am 
so  accustomed  to  them  ! " 

"  But  do  you  like  them  ?  "  asked  Lilian  Leigh. 

"Well,  yes,  they  are  rather  amusing  some- 
times." 

"  I  am  sure  what  is  not  in  the  least  amusing," 
interposed  one  of  the  lady  companions,  *'is  to  see 
that  horrible  American  orirl,  who  this  morninor 
was  dressed  almost  as  a  man,  talkino^  and  flirtino^ 
as  she  does  with  our  young  Duke." 

Lilian  Leio^h  cast  a  look  as  if  of  thanks  to  the 
lady,  who  acknowledged  it  with  a  smile,  and  then 
continued — 

"  But  the  Duchess  is  so  good  ;  she  will  never 
see  these  things  ;  everybody  is  perfect  to  her. " 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  Eduarda,"  said  the 
Duchess  in  her  good-natured  way,  "what  shocks 
you  so  much  in  that  poor  little  American ;  as  for 
her  dress  I  rather  liked  it,  and  I  will  certainly 
have  a  skirt  made  like  hers  as  soon  as  possible  ;  it 
is  evidently  the  fashion." 
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"  And  you  too  intend  to  appear  in  man's  attire !  " 
exclaimed  the  middle-aged  lady.  "  Jesus  Maria  \^ 
what  are  we  coming  to,"  and  she  devoutly  crossed 
herself. 

*'  She  actually  wore  pistols  and  knives  in  her 
belt !  "  said  the  other  companion.  "  If  you  would 
but  take  my  advice,  Eosa,  you  would  immediately 
command  your  son  never  to  speak  to  her  again, 
the  impudent  creature !  " 

*'  Why  will  you  not  let  me  alone  ?  am  1  not  to 
be  allowed  a  moment's  peace  ?  must  1  be  worried 
and  teased  until  I  do  what  I  know  is  not  right  % 
You  all  seem  bent  on  hating  that  poor  girl — why 
I  cannot  imagine,  but  I  will  not  lend  myself  to 
any  of  your  intrigues,  for  even  if  I  said  something 
to  my  son  about  it,  don't  you  see  that  it  would 
be  the  very  way  to  make  him  seek  her  society  all 
the  more !  " 

"  But  the  manners  of  that  girl  are  outrageous 
and  vulgar,  she  created  quite  a  scandal  in  the 
Plaza  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Countess  and  those  charming  senoritas  she  brought 
with  her  must  have  thought." 

This  was  said  by  Lilian  Leigh,  who  was  too 
much  interested  in  the  affair  to  let  it  drop,  but  the 
poor  Duchess,  who  hated  all  worry  and  trouble, 
and  was  constantly  teased  by  her  inseparable  com- 
panions, who  loved  her  so  much  that  they  would 
not  allow  her  to  have  her  own  way  in  anything, 

*  An  ejaculation  much  used  by  Spaniards. 
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turned  to  me,  who  until  now  had  remained  a  silent 
listener  to  the  little  quarrel,  and  asked  what  I 
thought  of  the  girl  and  her  strange  manners,  for 
strange  she  was  obliged  to  admit  them  to  be. 

"Without  expressing  any  approval  of  American 
manners  and  customs,"  I  said,  "  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  why  they  should  be  condenmed  solely 
because  they  do  not  assimilate  with  Cuban  or 
with  English  manners  and  customs,  which  are  cer- 
tainly in  many  respects  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment." 

''  Again  I  beg  of  you.  Lord  Carlton,  not  to  call 
them  *  American  manners,'  "  said  Lilian,  "  they 
are  no  more  American  than  Chinese.  Good  society 
is  the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  those  who 
behave  contrary  to  its  recognised  rules  cannot 
certainly  pretend  to  belong  to  it." 

As  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house  I  saw  the  young  Duke,  in  the  Coun- 
tess de  Guanabacoa's  box,  seated  with  the  three 
beauties  who  had  worn  the  Spanish  mantillas  in 
the  morning,  talking  and  laughing  with  them.  I 
called  the  attention  of  my  companions  to  this  fact. 

The  two  attendant  ladies  burst  out  at  once,  ''It 
was  really  shocking  of  the  Countess  to  impose  her 
three  nieces  or  protegees  upon  the  young  Duke  !" 
"  It  was  scandalous."     "  It  was  unheard  of." 

"  There  you  go,"  exclaimed  the  Duchess,  fan- 
ning herself  violently  with  her  large  fan ;  ''a 
moment  ago  it  was  the  American  girl,  now  it  is 
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the  nieces  of  the  Countess.  Why  can  you  not 
leave  my  son  alone  ?  why  should  he  not  flirt  with 
whom  he  likes  ?  If  I  had  known  all  this  before- 
hand, I  can  tell  you  Eulalia,  and  you  too  Eduarda, 
that  I  would  never  have  brought  him  back  from 
Europe ;  at  least,  there  he  was  safe  from  your 
wicked  thoughts." 

The  two  ladies,  who  saw  that  their  patroness 
was  really  getting  angry  in  earnest,  stopped  for  a 
while,  but  presently  the  Duke  passed  from  the 
Countess's  box  to  that  of  Miss  de  Fison.  This 
was  too  much,  and  they  both  began  again  to 
criticise  his  movements. 

"If  you  do  not  stop  at  once,"  exclaimed  the 
Duchess,  '^  I  leave  the  theatre ;  the  curtain  is 
going  up  ;  let  me  enjoy  the  opera  in  peace." 

Dona  Eulalia  and  Dona  Eduarda,  who  now  per- 
ceived that  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  they 
had  fallen  into  disgrace,  began  to  sob,  and  to  hold 
their  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes. 

"  Oh  I  it  is  hard  not  to  be  understood  by  one's 
best  friend,  who  will  take  as  an  offence  what  is 
really  a  true  kindness  !  "  said  Dona  Eulalia. 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  dependent  upon  people  who 
have  no  heart !  "  sighed  Dona  Eduarda. 

"  No  consideration  for  other  people's  feelings," 
sobbed  the  one. 

"  One  is  expected,  I  suppose,  to  be  pleased  with 
everything,"  muttered  the  other. 

*'  For  those  who  are  born  to  it,  it  should  come 
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easy  enough,  but  for  me  who  was  brought  up  in 
a  fashionable  convent  and  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Colonel ! "  said  the  first. 

"Madam,  do  you  mean  anything  by  those 
insinuations,  for  if  you  do  I  can  let  every  one  in 
this  theatre  know  that  I  am  as  well  born  as  most 
people,  and  that  my  love  for  the  dear  Duchess  is 
free  from  all  selfishness,  which  is  more  than  I  can 
say  for  some  people,"  exclaimed  the  other. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  quarrel  would  have 
ended,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Duchess,  who, 
I  presume,  was  well  used  to  scenes  of  the  kind, 
and  who,  fortunately,  put  an  end  to  it  by  pressing 
the  hands  of  the  two  fair  disputants  and  whisper- 
inor  somethino-  in  the  ear  of  each,  which  chano-ed 
their  anger,  as  if  by  magic,  into  wreathed  smiles. 

Shortly  after  this  I  left  the  box  and  the  house, 
but  my  last  look  revealed  to  me  the  young  Duke 
still  in  Miss  de  Fison's  box,  flirting  desperately  ^dth 
her  in  complete  ignorance  of  all  that  was  going  on 
in  his  mother's  box ;  and  Lilian  Leigh,  who  T\dtli 
anxious  eyes  watched  all  their  movements,  and 
was  so  intent  upon  them,  that  she  allowed  me  to 
depart  in  peace  to  my  hotel,  as  the  curtain  was 
rising  over  the  king  of  Castille's  gorgeous  palace. 
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Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate  ! 

They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free  ; 

A  kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state, 

Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 

True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  treachery ; 

Fond  of  a  land  that  gave  them  nought  but  life, 

Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty, 

Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife, 

War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  '  war  even  to  the  knife.' " 

Lord  Byron. 


I. 


"  Before  decay  thy  body  wears, 
And  with  it  strength  and  beauty  bears, 
Before  disease,  stern  charioteer, 
Thy  frame's  dissolver,  death,  brings  near, 
Those  noblest  treasures  hoard  in  haste, 
Which  neither  time  nor  chance  can  waste. 
"With  ceaseless  care  amass  that  wealth 
Which  neither  thieves  can  filch  by  stealth, 
Nor  greedy  tyrants  snatch  away, 
Which  even  in  death  shall  with  thee  stay." 

The  Mahabharata. 

Once  more  I  stood  on  my  balcony,  side  by  side 
with  my  spirit  bride. 

Walter.  "You  see,  my  Conchita,  that  I  am 
faithful  to  you  in  spite  of  all  the  allurements  of 
society,  which  would  fain  draw  me  away  from  your 
side.  Last  night  it  was  early  morning  before  I 
returned  from  the  ball  at  the  Cerro,  and  to-night 
it  is  already  late,  although  I  left  the  theatre  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act." 

Conchita.  "  I  know,  dearest  Walter,  I  know  . 
all  that;  for  I  am  always  with  you,  always  by 
your  side  to  protect  you  from   the  perils   that 
surround  you,  and  ready  to  help  you  to  overcome 
the  temptations  of  the  world." 

Walter,  "You   must    then    know   all    about 
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Lilian  Leigh,  and  Miss  de  Fison,  and  the  young 
Duke ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  them  all  ?  and 
who  do  you  think  he  will  marry  '? '' 

Concliita.  "  Of  what  use  would  my  opinion  of 
them  be  to  you  ?  they  are  not  of  our  sphere,  they 
belong  to  a  world  apart  from  ours.  The  Duke  I 
believe  to  be  superior  to  most  young  men  of 
the  day,  still  he  is  very  much  spoiled  by  the  un- 
bounded admiration  and  flattery  he  receives  from 
everyone.  His  position,  which,  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  would  no  doubt  be  considered  a 
most  advantageous  one,  and  one  most  to  be  desired, 
is,  in  reality,  a  state  of  extreme  probation — a  posi- 
tion full  of  trials  and  temptations  ;  for  to  whom 
much  is  given,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  much  is 
expected,  and  a  free  spirit  possessing  any  amount 
of  foresight  would  think  twice  before  undertaking 
such  an  eartlily  existence." 

Walter.  "  Is  it  possible  ?  " 

Conchita.  "  Yes  ;  you  only  see  what  is  around 
you,  the  daily  events  that  take  place  in  the  small 
circle  where  you  at  present  live  and  have  your 
being ;  but  we  free  spirits  see  beyond  the  earth, 
and  take  earthly  existences  for  what  they  really 
are — mere  seminaries  where  we  come,  as  the  child 
goes  to  school,  to  study  and  learn  and  prepare  for 
the  real  life  which  comes  after,  and  which  is  that 
led  by  the  pure  spirits  in  heaven.  If  you  can 
accustom  yourself  to  think  of  this  life  as  of  a 
merely  temporary  school-room,  and  of  aU  its  joys 
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and  sorrows  as  of  lessons  which  must  be  learned  in 
order  to  attain  the  higher  grades  of  scholarships, 
you  will  find  how  unimportant  and  liow  trivial 
are  the  j)leasures  of  a  time. 

"It  is  only  to  spirits  such  as  Lilian  Leigh  and 
Miss  de  Fison,  who  are  io'norant  of  anv  hicrher 
purpose  in  life,  and  whose  only  ambition  is  to  be 
happy  and  great  in  this  world,  that  the  events  of 
a  day  can  be  of  much  consequence.  They  are 
both  experienced  flirts,  and  are  both  staking  high 
to  Avin  the  affections  of  the  young  Duke.  I 
suppose  it  will  end  by  his  falling  a  victim  to  one 
of  them,  and  making  her  his  Duchess,  which  is 
what  they  both  desire  ;  as  for  the  man,  you  can 
see  for  yourself  that  they  are  both  too  intent  on 
their  purpose  to  think  of  him,  or  to  entertain  any 
real  affection  for  him,  and  so  thev  do  not  care 
though  they  lose  his  esteem,  if  they  only  succeed 
in  winning:  his  hand. 

"  I  am  glad,  dear  Walter,  that  you,  at  least, 
are  free,  for  the  moment,  from  their  wiles. 
You  can  now  see  the  real  value  of  the  love 
Lilian  Leigh  has  for  you  when  she  can  thus 
suddenly  transfer  her  affections.  1  suppose  she 
thinks  that  as  she  cannot  have  the  Lord  she  ^^411 
have  the  Duke !  You  can  ima2:ine  that  the 
exchange  will  not  be  very  painfid  to  her  if  she 
succeeds  in  winning  a  ducal  coronet ;  if  not,  if 
Miss  de  Fison  or  any  other  win  the  day,  or  if  the 
Duke  prove  wiser  than  we  imagine  him  to  be, 

II.  2  D 
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and  refuses  to  bite  at  any  of  the  numerous  lines 
and  baits  set  to  catch  him,  then,  most  likely, 
Lilian  Leigh  will  return  to  you,  and  try  again  for 
the  English  Lord. 

"  But  enough  of  this  for  to-night ;  I  want  to 
continue  the  history  of  our  past  in  which  you 
take  such  an  interest." 

Walter.  "  Ah,  yes !  my  angel  wife,  I  am  most 
anxious  to  know  all  that  past  of  ours.  It  con- 
tains for  me  a  meaning  deeper  than  even  you  can 
imagine,  and  which  1  will  tell  you  some  day.  It 
also  shows  me  how  trivial  and  unimportant  after 
all,  are  the  joys  of  which  we  are  wont  to  think 
so  much  while  on  earth,  and  how  every  event 
pales  with  the  course  of  time. 

"  The  past !  the  past !  That  was  indeed  an 
eventful  life  you  narrated  to  me  last  night, 
my  beloved  Conchita.  What  are  Lilian  Leigh 
and  Miss  de  Fison  compared  with  Mariamne  and 
Mary  Magdalene  I  or  even  with  Miriam  !  for  you, 
too,  dearest,  were  deserving  of  much  praise  during 
those  painful  and  eventful  trials  your  spirit  had 
to  undergo.  But  I  hardly  know  which  to  admire 
most,  the  genuine  repentance  of  Mariamne,  the 
beautiful  Jewess  who  loved  me  so  well,  or  the 
holy  and  noble  character  of  her  who  has  since 
become  one  of  God's  saints,  and  who  so  generously 
sacrificed  her  own  happiness  to  that  of  her  Eoman 
rival" 

Conchita.  "  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  to  give  her 
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her  well-deserved  title,  was  indeed  a  great  woman, 
and  proved  herself  as  great  in  holiness  as  she  had 
been  great  in  sin ;  but  then  you  must  remember 
that  she  was  a  much  higher,  or  rather  I  should 
say,  a  more  advanced  spirit  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  so  notwithstandinor  her  sanoiiine  tem- 
perament,  she  was  able  to  devote  herself  to  a  life  of 
austerity  and  privation ;  and  this  she  firmly  perse- 
vered in  to  the  last,  living  always  in  a  heaven  of 
her  own  making  even  while  on  this  earth ;  which 
occasioned  her  pure  existence,  particularly  after  her 
retnement  into  the  wilderness,  to  flow  away  in 
a  dream  of  beatitude,  enjoying  pleasures  which 
no  reality  could  ever  have  conferred,  and  fully 
illustrating  the  words  of  her  beloved  master,  to 
the   eflect  that   the  kinoxlom  of  Heaven  he  had 

o 

so  much  preached  about,  is  within  us — and  is 
therefore  a  state  and  not  a  locality." 

Waltei\  "  You  are  right,  my  Conchita.  Heaven 
is  only  to  be  found  in  om'  own  hearts  ;  but  for 
that  how  pure,  how  holy,  and  saint-like  must 
those  hearts  and  our  lives  be !  But  pray  con- 
tinue our  past  history  through  the  ages." 

Conchita.  "  I  will  try  to  do  so,  my  Walter,  as 
well  as  my  mem^ory  wiU  allow  me,  though,  per- 
haps, I  shall  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  do  so 
fully,  to  take  a  voyage  to  the  distant  regions  of 
the  Milky  Way,  from  whence,  as  I  have  told  you, 
I  can  once  more  behold  the  events  of  our  past 
lives,  as  they  are  carried  through  universal  space 
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by  the  rays  of  light  which  proceed  from  the  earth 
at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  For  as  I  have 
explained  to  you  already,  God  writes  our  history 
in  the  heavens  with  letters  made  by  suns  which 
nothing  can  blot  out  or  extinguish. 


11. 


"  And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
And,  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontent, 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous." 

Henry  IV.,  Part  1. 

"Seven  centuries  later,  and  in  tlie  year  626  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  I  was  born  in  the  beautiful 
city  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Seville,  and  in 
which  we  first  met  during  our  last  earthly  exist- 
ence. For  in  the  same  town  where  we  first  began 
to  love  each  other,  in  the  life  I  am  now  about  to 
relate,  we  were,  twelve  centuries  later,  to  meet 
again  and  become  one  for  evermore. 

The  ancient  city  of  Seville  was  a  very  different 
town  from  the  Seville  you  now  know,  but  scarcely 
less  beautiful,  and,  in  comparison,  infinitely  more 
powerful  and  important.  It  was  the  great 
Hispal  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  redoubtable  His- 
palis  of  the  Eomans,  and  later  on,  the  magnifi- 
cent Ishbilliah  of  the  Moors.  It  rapidly  rose 
to  splendid  prosperity,  and  contained  nearly 
500,000  inhabitants,  a  grandeur  which  was 
scarcely  eclipsed  when,  as  the  capital  of  the 
immense  empire  of  Charles  V.,  the  riches  of 
two  worlds   poured   in  on  all  sides,    and  made 
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it  the  majmificent  Seville  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

"  In  the  seventh  century,  however,  it  was  only 
one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy  of  the  Spanish  Visi-Goths,  and  the 
capital  of  Southern  Spain ;  and  had  been  rendered 
famous  of  late  by  the  notable  Church  Councils  of 
590  and  619. 

"  I  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  bigot edly 
and  intolerantly  attached  to  the  ancient  faith 
of  the  Arians,  which  had  been  the  original 
religion  of  the  Gothic  race,  but  which,  since  the 
third  council  of  Toledo,  in  the  reign  of  Don 
Recaredo,  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  had 
been  declared  by  all  the  subsequent  kings  an 
heretical  faith. 

**My  father — a  direct  descendant  from  Eurico, 
the  great  Gothic  chieftain,  who  conquered  Toledo 
from  the  Romans  in  467,  and  finally  expelled 
them  from  the  country — had  died  just  before  my 
birth,  so  that  I  never  knew  him,  the  entire  family 
consisting,  at  that  time,  of  Fruela,  a  brother  several 
years  my  senior,  and  Theodolinda,  my  devoted 
mother. 

''  These  were  the  dramatis -personae  of  the  tragic 
events  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you ;  and  as  when 
about  to  witness  a  play,  one  likes  to  know  the 
names  of  the  actors  who  are  going  to  take  part  in 
it,  I  think  it  as  well  to  tell  you  in  the  beginning 
who  we  all  were  at  the  time. 
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*'  Count  Fruela,  the  proud  head  of  our  family, 
was  the  same  noble  spirit  whom,  in  the  last 
existence  you  have  known  as  Martinian,  and  who 
at  the  present  moment  is  our  darling  child,  the 
earthly  fruit  of  our  love,  Eaphael  Carlton. 

''  I  was  Berenguela,*  his  sister,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  young  esquires  of  Don  Friiela,  and 
to  the  gallant  knights  of  Se^dlle  and  Toledo,  but 
still  more  in  her  own  opinion,  was  possessed  of 
irresistible  charms. 

"The  Countess  Theodolinda  was  then,  as  she 
has  subsequently  been  in  my  last  earthly  incarna- 
tion, my  devoted,  all-indulgent  mother.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  make  mention  of  her  in  this 
history  of  our  lives,  but  do  not  think  she  was  a 
stranger  to  me  if  until  then  unknown  to  you,  for 
we  had  been  intimately  connected  in  the  past, 
and  repeatedly  drawn  towards  one  another  in  the 
lives  which  had  preceded  that  one  in  Central 
India,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  during 
which  we  were  first  connected  upon  the  earth. 

"You,  too,  my  dear  Walter,  Kved  then,  and 
were  attracted  from  your  earliest  youth  to  your 
Conchita,  for  it  was  during  that  life  that  we  first 
began  to  love  one  another,  although  with  a  very 
feeble  and  selfish  passion,  for  in  those  days  we 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  advanced  stage  at 
which  love  means  unbounded  sympathy  and  entire 
self-devotion.      We  were   still  in  that  primitive 

*  Pronounced  Bercnqhela. 
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staofe  in  which  attraction  is  mechanical  rather 
than  mental,  and  of  body  rather  than  of  soul.  Yet 
it  was  the  basis  of  love,  the  foundation-stone,  so 
to  speak,  of  our  eternal  union,  rather  than  the 
real  love  which  could  only  come  later,  when  we 
were  both  more  advanced  in  the  scale  of  being. 
You  were  then  the  Prince  Eecesvinto,  son  of  the 
worthy  old  King  Flavio  Quindasvinto,  who,  since 
the  death  of  the  youthful  Fulga,  was  King  of  the 
Visi-Goths  of  Spain,  and  sovereign  master  of 
almost  the  entire  peninsula. 

"After  this  necessary  explanation,  I  think  I 
can  begin  the  history  of  that  life  which,  if 
you  take  into  account  the  rude  nature  of  the 
times,  and  the  coarse,  half- savage  state  of  the 
people,  who  were  yet  in  a  very  low  stage  of 
material  existence,  both  morally  and  intellectually, 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  expect  to  be  one  of  great 
deeds,  nor  of  famous  acts  of  self-devotion." 


III. 

"  A  maiden  knight — to  me  is  given, 
Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear ; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 
That  often  meet  me  here. 

I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease, 
Pare  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 

Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 
Whose  odours  haunt  my  dreams." 

Tennyson. 

*'  I  NEED  not  dwell  upon  the  first  years  of  that 
existence,  which  were  of  course  uninteresting  and 
monotonous,  as  the  years  of  childhood  always  are, 
for  as  I  have  often  told  you,  we  must  learn  how 
to  use  our  new  organs  before  we  can  fully  employ 
them,  and  are  once  more  fit  to  continue  our  career 
of  eternal  progress. 

My  first  experiences  were  those  of  the  love  of  a 
fond  and  beautiful  mother,  and  of  stern  relio^ious 
directors;  for  the  peaceful  doctrines  of  the  meek 
and  loving  Jesus  had  already  been  interpreted  in  a 
hundred  difi'erent  ways,  and  had  given  rise  to  pro- 
longed controversies  and  wars,  so  that  the  contin- 
ual persecutions  and  bloodshed  had  rendered  his 
followers  bigoted  and  intolerant  in  their  turn. 

''  The  society  in  w^hich  I  was  brought  up  was 
also  characterised  by  that  intermediate  state  of 
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manners  which  exhibits  all  the  vices  of  civilisation 
without  any  of  the  virtues  of  barbarism,  and  no 
exterior  polish  varnished  over  the  roughness  of  the 
Gothic  feudal  Counts,  whose  conduct  was  rendered 
only  more  conspicuously  offensive,  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  sanctity,  and  a  scrupulous  attention  to  all 
the  external  forms  of  religion. 

My  mother  was  a  devout  Arian,  and  had  been 
brought  up  in  horror  and  hatred  of  the  accursed 
errors  of  the  Tritheists  and  Consubstantialists 
whom  she  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as 
heretics.  No  wonder,  then,  that  she  in  her  turn 
should  bring  me  up  in  an  equally  wholesome 
detestation  of  those  doctrines  to  which  already  the 
court  and  the  people  had  bowed  in  complete 
obedience,  leaving  only  a  few  scattered  nobles 
to  pursue  the  old  religion  of  the  race.  Our  ances- 
tors had  held  Arianism  not  only  as  their  saving 
faith,  but  particularly  as  the  great  distinctive 
between  them  and  the  Spanish  and  Eoman  popu- 
lation which  they  had  subjected  to  their  rule 
after  long  and  bloody  struggles.  A  perfect  crowd 
of  priests  was  consequently  attached  to  these  few 
Counts  who  still  patronised  the  disciples  of  Arius, 
and  our  house  was  completely  invaded  by  such 
men,  to  whose  care  the  education  of  the  children 
was  confided.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
with  such  associations,  I  was  brought  up  as  a 
fervent  believer  in  tlie  doctrines  of  the  great 
reformer,  and  both  my  brother  and  I  would  have 
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been  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to  defend  our 
faith  against  that  of  the  Catholics. 

We  lived  in  an  old  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  smil- 
ing Gaudalquivir,  or  Boetis,  as  it  was  then  called, 
which  had  been  for  long  years  a  stronghold  of  the 
Eomans,  and  I  even  believe  before  them,  of  the 
Phoenicians.  It  was  a  grand  old  place,  flanked 
by  many  a  noble  tower,  and  surrounded  by  deep 
trenches  and  hio;h  battlements.  Our  life  was  a 
monotonous  existence,  for  since  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Romans  and  Suevians,  peace  had  reigned 
almost  uninterruptedly  in  Southern  Spain;  but 
peace  was  now  fast  counteracting  the  virtues  which 
war  had  developed  in  the  noble  race  of  the  Yisi- 
Goths,  while  it  disclosed  at  the  same  time  the 
weaknesses  and  vices  of  their  semi-civilized  state. 

Petty  wars  of  course  went  on  almost  daily 
between  the  different  Counts  who  governed  the 
land,  and  exercised  almost  unbounded  dominion 
over  the  people  ;  but  my  brother,  during  his 
youth,  had  spent  his  time  and  chiefly  employed  his 
men  in  chasing  the  wild  boars,  and  in  waging 
war  against  the  brute  creation  in  general ;  and 
when  he  grew  up  into  a  man  and  a  warrior,  he 
swore  that  he  would  not  waste  his  time  and 
strength  in  petty  warfare  with  more  or  less  cour- 
teous neighbours,  but  that  he  would  aspire  to 
something  greater  and  more  worthy  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  nobleman  and  a  Goth. 

All  this  time  I  had  grown  up  by  the  side  of  the 
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loving  woman  to  whom  I  owed  my  life ;  and  had 
led  a  peaceful,  quiet  existence,  employing  the 
greater  part  of  my  time  in  religious  devotions, 
and  in  working  tapestry  with  my  young  com- 
panions and  ladies ;  for  we  lived  in  almost  royal 
style,  and  kept  a  regular  staff  of  dependants  and 
followers,  whose  families  for  many  generations  had 
been  attached  to  ours. 

One  day,  however,  a  great  event  was  announced 
in  the  Castle.  Prince  Recesvinto,  the  king's  eldest 
son,  was  coming  to  Seville,  and  requested  our  hos- 
pitality during  his  stay  in  that  city.  This  was 
indeed  great  news  for  us,  who  since  my  father's 
death  had  lived  almost  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  great  preparations  were  consequently 
made  to  receive  the  royal  guest.  This  happened 
when  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age  and  my  brother 
twenty-four,  so  that  it  was  only  natural  we 
should  both  feel  most  excited  at  the  arrival  of  a 
young  prince,  who  was  himself  of  an  age  between 
ours,  and  therefore  a  fit  companion  for  both. 

In  due  course  of  time  Recesvinto  arrived,  and 
then  I  first  learnt  that  a  union  between  us  had 
been  talked  of,  and  that  this  was  the  chief 
reason  for  his  visit.  I  could  not  but  be  well 
pleased  at  this,  for  it  was  impossible  not  to 
admire  his  bold,  noble  character,  his  handsome 
features  and  manly  form,  and  the  first  time  I  saw 
him,  something  in  my  heart  told  me  that  we  were 
not  strangers,  that  a  sympathetic  tie,  which   1 
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could  not  explain,  but  wliich  was  not  the  less  real, 
drew  us  to  one  another,  and  I  deemed  myself  for- 
tunate that  the  husband  to  whom  I  had  been  be- 
trothed without  ever  having  seen  him,  should 
prove  to  be  one  whom  I  would  myself  have  selected 
as  the  object  of  my  affections. 

I  can  hardly  tell  if  he  had  the  same  thoughts  as 
I  had,  but  he  seemed  well  pleased  with  his  in- 
tended bride,  and  often  pressed  me  to  his  warm 
heart,  whispering  sweet  words  of  love,  which  fell 
on  my  ear,  like  the  evening  dew  falls  upon  the 
lily.  We  passed  long  hours  sitting  side  by  side 
upon  the  battlements,  watching  the  stately  galleys 
as  they  gently  glided  down  the  river  on  their  way 
to  Constantino^Dle  or  Alexandria,  or  rambling 
throuo^h  the  neio'hbourinor  woods — I  leanino^  on  his 
arm,  while  he  related  to  me  the  ancient  les^ends  of 
our  warlike  race,  varied  sometimes  by  his  own 
adventures,  and  the  perils  he  had  run  in  the  chase. 
Those  were  indeed  happy  days,  and  I  can  only 
compare  them  to  those  still  happier  ones  which 
we  spent  side  by  side  on  the  beautiful  shores 
of  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine,  in  my  last 
earth-life. 

My  brother,  too,  loved  the  young  prince,  for  he 
also  felt  that  they  were  not  strangers  to  each 
other,  although  they  had  never  met  before  in 
that  existence.  Still  I  could  not  help  fearing  that 
envy,  or  something  not  unlike  it,  cooled  sometimes 
his  affection  for  him,  and  that  he  viewed  with  a 
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certain  amount  of  anger  a  youth  who,  although 
possessor  of  no  unusual  virtues  or  superior  wisdom, 
should  by  his  birth  occupy  a  position  so  much 
higher  than  his  own.  But  we  all  knew  that  Ee- 
cesvinto,  although  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  was 
not  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  for  in  the 
Gothic  monarchy,  the  principle  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession had  not  as  yet  been  recognised,  although 
sons  had  often  succeeded  to  their  fathers  on  the 
throne  of  the  Spanish  Visi- Goths. 

80  the  time  passed  quickly  over  our  heads,  while 
the  banquets  and  feasts  of  the  evening  succeeded 
to  the  sports  and  hunting  excursions  of  the  day ; 
but  at  last  the  time  fixed  for  the  prince's  depart- 
ure arrived,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  us,  to 
return  once  more  to  the  brilliant  court  of  his 
father  at  Toledo,  where  he  had  been  summoned  by 
a  royal  messenger." 


IV. 


"  r  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  wiivls 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks  ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  clouds  ; 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven, 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction." 

Shakspeake. 

"  We  felt  very  lonely,  as  you  may  imagine, 
after  Eecesvinto's  departure  ;  and  our  life  became 
once  more  the  monotonous  routine  it  had  been 
before  his  visit.  I  shall  leave,  therefore,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  stately  castle  by  the  Guadal- 
quivir to  their  several  occupations,  and  a  spirit's 
power  of  ubiquity  shall  transport  me  in  an  instant 
to  the  steep  and  rugged  crags  of  the  mountains  of 
Toledo,  where  the  Prince,  with  his  small  retinue, 
had  by  this  time  arrived,  after  a  long  journey  of 
several  days  over  the  desert  plains  of  la  Mancha, 
since  rendered  so  famous  by  the  unequalled 
and  unparalleled  adventures  of  the  bravest  of 
knights — Don  Quixote. 

They  were  wending  their  way  along  the  scarcely 
discernible  track  which  crossed  the  mountains, 
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slowly  and  with  no  unnecessary  care,  for  the  steep 
precipices  on  one  side,  and  the  perpendicular 
rocks  which  rose  to  an  inaccessible  height  on  the 
other,  rendered  their  progress  one  of  unusual 
difficulty  and  even  danger.  As  they  proceeded 
over  ravines  and  crags  which,  at  every  moment, 
threatened  either  to  bury  them  alive  in  the 
quagmires  produced  by  the  ruins  of  ages,  or 
precipitate  them  headlong  into  the  abyss  below; 
the  heavy  leaden-coloured  thunder  clouds  which 
had  rolled  majestically  over  the  mountain  since 
the  early  morning,  suddenly  burst,  coming  down 
upon  our  travellers  in  torrents  of  rain,  the  force 
of  which  they  could  hardly  resist ;  deafening 
claps  of  thunder  rolled  over  their  heads,  while 
now  and  then  brio;ht  flashes  of  lio^htnino^  dazzled 
their  eyes  and  frightened  their  horses. 

The  violence  of  the  tempest  became  greater  and 
greater  every  moment,  and  the  branches  of  the 
wild  shrubs,  which  here  and  there  grew  amongst 
the  rocks,  were  bent,  broken,  and  tossed  in  every 
direction  by  the  wind,  which  now  blew  a  perfect 
hurricane ;  they  heard  under  the  very  hoofs  of 
their  horses  the  continuous  thunder  of  the  torrent 
which  dashed  from  crag  to  crag  into  the  deep 
ravine  below,  like  a  perfect  cataract.  Darkness 
covered  the  landscape,  for  it  was  already  late,  and 
besides  this,  no  rays  of  moon  or  star  could  have 
traversed  the  dense  clouds  which  hung  'twixt 
earth  and  sky. 
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Eecesvinto,  who  prided  himself  on  his  personal 
strength  and  power  of  endurance,  and  who  had 
never  courted  any  amusements  but  those  of  the 
hunting-field  and  the  chase,  thought  but  lightly 
of  the  dangers  of  the  storm  ;  not  so,  however,  his 
companions  who,  perhaps  more  superstitious  than 
brave,  attached  to  this  sudden  storm  a  meaning, 
and  hinted  at  concealed  witches  and  wicked 
spirits. 

"  By  the  Holy  Trinity,  I  am  not  afraid," 
exclaimed  the  prince,  in  a  blunt  manner.  ""  I 
dare  everything  with  my  battle-axe  by  my  side, 
and  this  holy  cross  hanging  from  my  neck  ;  you 
remain  here  by  these  rocks,  which  will  shelter 
you  from  the  wind,  and  let  me  go  on  in  front  and 
explore  the  road." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  spurred  his 
thorough-bred  Arab  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness  that  overspread  the  mountain. 

His  frightened  companions  saw  no  more  of 
him.  The  storm  lasted  the  whole  night,  and  only 
with  the  first  rays  of  the  early  morn  did  its  fury 
abate,  and  the  Goths  emero-ino:  from  the  cave 
where  they  had  been  hidden  all  through  the  long 
hours  of  its  duration,  begin  to  look  everywhere  for 
their  prince,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  they 
searched  every  crag  and  cave,  they  climbed  the 
mountains  and  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  at  last, 
after  a  whole  day's  useless  search,  they  once  more 

II.  2e 
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continued  their  journey  towards  Toledo,  but  this 
time  without  the  prince  they  had  sworn  to  guard, 
and  in  the  most  anxious  state  of  mind  as  to  the 
reception  they  would  get  from  the  king  when  he 
saw  them  return  to  the  capital  without  his  beloved 
son. 


V. 


"  Splendid  realms  of  old  romance, 
Spain,  thy  tower-crown'd  crest  advance, 
Grasp  the  shield,  and  couch  the  lance. 

"  Lusitania,  from  the  dust, 
Shake  thy  locks,  thy  cause  is  just ; 
Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  trust." 

Montgomery. 

We  shall  now  follow  the  brave  prince  and  watch 
him  as  he  spurs  his  horse  and  makes  him  leap 
from  rock  to  rock,  careless  of  all  danger.  Hark, 
hark  !  deep  sounds  the  thunder  in  the  air,  and  the 
noble  animal,  with  his  nostrils  expanded,  draws 
lightning  out  of  the  very  stones  which  he  hardly 
seems  to  touch,  as  he  flies  up  the  mountain's  side. 
Up,  up,  they  go  from  crag  to  crag,  climbing  the 
virgin  rock,  which  since  creation,  eagles  alone 
had  dared  to  scale,  but  the  wind  blows,  and  trees 
and  stones  before  it  fly,  and  in  scattered  masses 
roll  headlong  into  the  precipice  below ;  the  very 
rocks  quiver,  and  the  clouds,  black  as  night,  roll 
over  the  mountains,  but  Recesvinto  is  brave,  and 
with  the  unfailing  courage  of  his  noble  race,  he 
heeds  not  the  up -rooted  trees  and  prostrate  pines, 
but  passes  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  he  has 
attained  the  mountain's  brow,  where  the  tempest 
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has  not  yet  reached,  and  is  able  from  this  dizzy 
height  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  drama  which  nature 
is  acting  below — thankful  to  be  no  longer  taking 
a  part  in  it,  but  still  not  an  indifferent  eye-witness 
— so  awful  the  storm  seemed  even  from  here. 

In  a  natural  cave,  untrod  before  by  human 
foot,  he  finds  shelter  and  rest ;  and,  heedless  of  his 
isolated  situation,  as  he  had  been  reckless  of  the 
dangers  of  the  storm,  he  falls  asleep  upon  a  stony 
couch,  and  dreams  in  happy  peace  of  his  beloved 
Berenguela,  and  of  the  glorious  future  which 
awaits  him. 

But  he  has  not  been  long  in  that  lonely  grotto 
before  a  party  of  men,  half  shepherds,  half  ban- 
dits, pursued  like  him  by  the  tempest,  enter  its 
secluded  shelter,  and  awake  him  from  his  slumbers. 

He  rises  with  a  start,  and  while  the  innate  sense 
of  self-preservation  makes  him  instinctively  seize 
his  battle-axe  in  one  hand,  the  other  seeks  invol- 
untarily the  small  iron  cross  which  hangs  from  his 

neck. 

"  Bandits  !  villains !   who  are  you  ?  " 

No  answer  is  given  to  this  insulting  question,  but 
a  hundred  arms  secure  him,  and  a  stout  cord  soon 
binds  him  and  makes  him  incapable  of  resistance. 
Then,  and  only  then,  one  of  the  party  speaks, 
— a  wild-looking  man,  wdiose  appearance  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  his  life  had  been  spent  in  scal- 
ing mountains  and  robbing  stray  travellers,  clothed 
in  skins  and  furs,  but  wearing,  like  the  prince,  the 
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symbol  of  Christianity  round  his  neck,  surrounded 
by  the  holy  names  of  the  blessed  Trinity. 

"  A  Goth  !  one  of  the  accursed  tyrants  of  our 
land,  whose  yoke  of  iron  is  harder  to  bear  than 
even  that  of  Eome !  We  have  him,  comrades, 
sons  of  Viriato  ;  what  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  The 
holy  Trinity  places  him  in  our  power." 

"  Let  him  die,"  were  the  words  which  came 
from  every  mouth  around  him. 

"  I  am  a  Christian,  a  Catholic  like  yourselves," 
exclaimed  Eecesvinto,  prompted  more  by  pride 
than  by  fear.  "  See  around  my  neck  hangs  the 
symbol  of  our  salvation.  You  would  not  kill  one 
of  your  brethren  ?  " 

"  You  are  none  of  ours,"  said  the  fierce-looking 
man  who  had  first  spoken.  "  You  are  a  Goth,  we 
are  Spaniards  ;  you  are  an  Arian,  we  are  Catholics. 
It  is  indeed  a  cross  which  hangs  from  thy  neck, 
but  it  does  not  bear  the  names  of  the  holy  Trinity." 

"  Do  you  not  believe  my  word  ?  1  am  a  Catholic 
I  tell  you  all,  and  I  would  not  lie,  even  to  save 
my  life  ;  if  this  cross  bear  not  the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  because  it  was  made 
long:  before  the  creed  of  the  accursed  Arians  was 
known,  and  has  been  ever  since  in  my  family.  I 
am  Eecesvinto  ;  would  ye  kill  the  son  of  your 
kingj  ? " 

"  Eecesvinto  !  the  son  of  the  tyrant !  Let  us 
kill  him  at  once,"  was  shouted  on  all  sides.  "  We 
are  still  bleeding  from  the  Eoman  rods,  and  tyrant 
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has  succeeded  tyrant  in  our  land.  But  Providence 
has  placed  in  our  hands  the  son  of  the  Goth,  who 
tramples  on  our  heads.  Let  us  kill  him,  and 
Flavio's  pride  will  kiss  the  ground." 

"  Nay,"  suggested  the  old  man  who  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  of  the  band,  *'  we  should  gain  nothing 
by  this  ;  the  sway  of  the  father  will  be  as  hard  to 
bear  after  the  son's  death  as  before  ;  let  us  rather 
take  him  to  Toledo,  and  ask  of  Flavio  a  ransom 
for  the  Prince's  life." 

"  Money  !  ah,  yes,  money  !  gold  can  buy  even 
freedom." 

This  measure  seemed  to  meet  with  approval  on 
all  sides,  when  one  of  the  men,  a  youth  who  wore 
on  his  head  a  Latin  casque,  stolen,  I  suppose,  from 
some  unfortunate  Eoman,  suggested — 

"  But  how  do  we  know  that  this  man  is  really 
the  personage  he  pretends  to  be  ?  Has  anyone 
here  ever  seen  the  son  of  the  king  ? " 

These  words  appeared  to  unsettle  once  more 
the  fickle  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  for  they  looked 
at  each  other  in  silence,  and  no  one  spoke,  until  at 
last  the  old  man,  whose  counsel  seemed  always  to 
be  a  command  for  those  lawless  mountain ers,  said  : 

"  Let  us  take  him  to  Sigberto,  he  has  been  at 
Toledo,  and  has  seen  the  king  and  his  family ;  he 
will  tell  us  if  this  youth  be  really  Kecesvinto,  the 
Prince." 

It  was  now  quite  day,  and  the  storm  had  gradu- 
ally subsided,  although  distant  claps  of  thunder 
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recalled  now  and  then  a  remembrance  of  the 
horrors  and  perils  of  the  preceding  night.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  cave,  the  entire  band  commenced 
descending  the  steep  mountain  side,  but  by  a 
different  path  fi'om  that  by  which  Recesvinto  had 
reached  its  brow,  and  with  them  they  carried  the 
unfortunate  prince.  Slowly  they  descended  the 
rocks  by  paths  which  would  have  been  impas- 
sable to  any  but  mountainers,  until  they  reached 
the  valley,  where  trees  and  flowers  once  more  grew. 

After  a  few  hours'  journey,  they  arrived  at  a 
rock  which  seemed  to  stand  by  itself  in  the  centre 
of  a  natural  circle  formed  by  immense  stones, 
overgrown  with  vegetation.  Here  they  halted, 
and  securing  their  prisoner  to  the  rock,  they 
suddenly  began  to  blow  their  horns  in  every 
direction,  when  almost  immediately  the  very 
stones  seemed  alive,  so  many  men  sprang  up,  as 
it  were,  from  the  ground,  in  answer  to  the  call. 
They  all  gathered  around  the  central  rock,  and 
with  curious  eyes  scanned  the  poor  victim,  who, 
chained  to  its  base,  could  hardly  move. 

"  We  have  found  this  youth,"  said  the  old 
man,  when  the  whole  tribe  was  assembled ;  "we 
found  him  in  a  cave  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  ; 
he  calls  himself  Eecesvinto,  the  son  of  Flavio 
Quindasvinto  ;  do  you  recognise  him,  Sigberto  ?  " 

A  middle-aged  man,  of  a  fierce  aspect,  dressed 
like  the  rest  in  skins  and  furs,  but  who,  undoubtedly, 
seemed  the  head  of  the  whole  tribe,  now  advanced 
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and  looked  closely  at  the  Prince ;  bis  gaze  was  so 
steady  and  penetrating  that  Eecesvinto  involun- 
tarily shut  his  eyes  not  to  meet  it.  An  imposing 
silence  reigned  in  the  assembly,  which  was  only 
broken  by  exclamations  of  joy  when  he  whom 
they  called  Sigberto,  drawing  himself  to  his  full 
height,  said,  in  a  tone  which  showed  he  was  used 
to  command, 

"  This  is,  indeed,  the  son  of  the  tyrant.  Prince 
Eecesvinto. " 

The  prisoner  trembled  when  he  heard  the 
wild  cries  of  joy,  which  sounded  to  his  ear  far 
more  threatening  than  the  claps  of  thunder  of  the 
night  before  ;  but  when  he  again  looked  around, 
he  was  most  agreeably  surprised,  so  much  so  that 
he  tried  to  free  his  hands  from  the  iron  rinor 
which  bound  them,  and  to  rub  his  eyes,  fearing 
that  what  he  saw  was  only  a  dream,  a  vision  too 
beautiful  to  be  true. 

A  maiden,  who  could  hardly  have  attained  her 
twentieth  year,  stood  by  his  side  ;  she  was  remark- 
ably beautiful,  although,  perhaps,  her  under  lip 
was  a  little  too  pronounced  for  an  irreproachable 
profile,  and  her  large  black  eyes,  which  might  be 
described  as  deep  and  penetrating  rather  than 
soft  and  lustrous,  rested  on  his  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  scorn  not  devoid  of  a  certain  amount  of 
compassion. 

She  was  very  tall,  and  around  her  waist  she 
w^ore  a  leathern  girdle,  from  which  hung  a  battle- 
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axe  almost  as  laro^e  as  his  o^tl,  over  her  rigrht 
shoulder  hung  gracefully  a  leopard's  skin,  while  a 
close-fitting  bodice  of  scarlet  completed  her 
dress.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  golden  circlet, 
entwined  with  oak  and  laurel  leaves,  and  her 
glossy  black  hair  hung  in  luxuriant  profusion 
down  her  back  ;  her  throat,  wliich  was  bare, 
miorht  well  have  served  to  model  a  statue,  so 
white  and  perfect  was  it,  and  so  gracefully  was 
that  fair  head  set  upon  it. 

*'  Who  are  you,  divine  creature?"  exclaimed  the 
Prince  as  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  surprise  to  speak. 

The  Spanish  maiden  turned  round  to  those  of 
her  tribe  who  still  lingered  near  them,  and  in  a 
voice  which  admitted  of  no  contradiction,  she  said, 

*'  Unbind  the  prisoner  ;  I  speak  to  none  but 
those  who  are  able  to  defend  themselves  as  I  am." 

The  Spaniards  untied  the  cords  and  unclasped 
the  chains  which  still  bound  the  Prince,  who, 
when  he  found  himself  once  more  free,  taking  his 
battle-axe  from  his  belt,  threw  it  fi'om  him. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Eecesvinto?"  continued 
the  maiden.  "  Why  throw  away  your  battle- 
axe  \  I  have  mine  yet  by  my  side  ;  and  besides,  if 
I  but  raise  my  hand,  a  hundred  such  would  come 
to  my  aid ;  but  I  require  none,  for  I  am  Serena, 
she  of  whom  it  is  ^^itten,  *  She  will  have  a  lion's 
heart  in  a  woman's  breast,  and  will  deliver  the 
oppressed  from  their  oppressors.'  " 
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Recesvinto  looked  at  her  mute  with  astonish- 
ment ;  never  had  he  seen  aught  like  the  courage, 
pride,  and  natural  nobility  displayed  in  this 
simple  girl,  whose  position  could  only  be  that  of 
a  shepherd's  daughter ;  but  as  she  stood  before 
him,  her  right  hand  resting  on  her  battle-axe  and 
the  other  pressed  upon  her  bosom,  he  could  not 
help  admiring  her  strange  martial  bearing  and 
her  beauty,  which  was  indeed  queenly. 

"  You  are  Serena,  you  say  ;  pray  excuse  me,  if 
I  ask  for  an  explanation.  I  am  a  Goth,  and 
therefore  a  stranger  to  the  customs  of  the  Spaniards. 
I  ignored  that  they  possessed  kings  of  their  own, 
but  now  I  am  convinced  I  was  mistaken,  for 
surely  I  see  before  me  a  queen  at  this  moment." 

*'  I  am  no  queen  ;  I  am  Serena,  the  daughter  of 
Sigberto,  who  is  but  a  humble  peasant,  and  who 
lives  by  the  work  of  his  hands,  but  I  feel  in 
me  a  soul  which  is  grander  than  my  station.  I 
was  born  to  command — 1  feel  it,  and  I  do  com- 
mand, and  you  see  that  all  obey  me." 

*'  What  you  tell  me,  noble  maiden,  is  wonder- 
ful indeed." 

"  Not  so  wonderful,  perhaps,  as  you  may  think. 
Prince.  Before  my  birth,  my  father  had  a  vision, 
— the  blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  him  on  the 
mountain  where  he  had  been  guarding  the  sheep 
of  the  tribe.  In  one  hand  she  held  the  infant 
Jesus,  in  the  other,  this  circle  of  gold  which  you 
see  on  my  brow,  and  as  she  gave  it  to  him  she 
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told  him  that  the  child  that  would  that  nioht 
be  born  unto  him  would  have  a  lion's  heart  in  a 
woman's  breast,  and  that  she  would  deliver  the 
oppressed  from  their  oppressors.  The  next  morn- 
ing when  he  returned  to  his  solitary  hut  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  he  found  indeed,  that  as 
the  blessed  Virgin  had  predicted,  his  wife  had 
borne  him  a  daughter,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees 
and  praised  God  for  this  great  honour  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  called  me  Serena, 
and  placed  the  golden  circlet  on  my  brow.  All  the 
shepherds  and  peasants  in  our  mountains  believed 
the  prophecy,  and  to  this  day  they  are  one  and  all 
convinced  that  I  shall  one  day  rival  the  glories 
of  Viriato,  and  become  the  liberator  of  Spain.  In 
this  conviction  I  was  brought  up  ;  and  I  have 
remained  a  firm  believer  in  the  prophecy  of  the 
Virgin ;  dreaming  of  my  glorious  futm^e,  and  proud 
of  the  noble  purpose  for  which  I  am  destined, 
the  humble  position  which  I  at  present  occupy 
troubles  me  not.  I  am  sure  of  the  future,  I  care 
not  for  the  present,  for  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
hour  of  my  triumph  will  shortly  arrive." 

Kecesvinto  could  not  but  admire  the  enthusiastic 
faith  and  the  courageous  spirit  of  this  young 
girl,  who  undoubtedly  was  reverenced  and  obeyed 
by  all  these  wild  and  half-savage  men  who  recog- 
nised no  earthly  ruler,  and  who  had  so  bravely 
fought  for  the  last  ten  centuries  against  Eomans 
and  Vandals,  Suevians  and  Goths,  and  who  seemed 
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to  place  implicit  faith  in  her  as  the  divinely- 
chosen  instrument  of  their  future  deliverance  from 
all  foreign  sway. 

He  also  could  not  but  admire  her  extreme 
beauty,  and  her  glorious  eyes,  which,  as  she  spoke, 
seemed  to  reflect  a  divine  light,  so  bright  and  pure 
was  their  expression  when  she  looked  at  him. 

From  that  moment  he  felt  that  this  woman 
had  full  power  over  his  soul ;  her  look  fascinated 
him  as  it  had  already  subdued  her  warlike 
countrymen,  and  he  knew  but  too  well  that 
his  heart  was  no  longer  his  own.  Long  days 
passed  before  the  tribe  could  make  up  their 
minds  what  to  do  with  the  Prince  who  had  so 
unexpectedly  fallen  into  their  hands,  but  for 
Eecesvinto  the  time  seemed  to  fly,  so  happy  did 
he  feel  by  the  side  of  Serena,  and  I  even  believe 
that  if  he  had  been  free  to  go  where  lie  liked,  he 
would  not  for  one  second  have  thought  of  leaving 
the  place,  for  he  was  spell-bound  to  her  side. 

The  fact  was  that  never  until  then  had  he 
found  a  being  with  whom  he  could  so  fully  sym- 
pathise, and  with  whom  his  spirit  could  com- 
mune so  freely,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  difl'erence 
in  all  their  ideas  and  opinions.  Plato  believed 
that  from  the  day  of  our  birth  something  within 
us  thirsts  after  its  sister  soul,  and  that  this  feeling, 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  develops  itself 
with  the  development  of  our  nature.  There  is, 
perhaps,  more  truth  in  this  observation  of  the 
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great  philosopher  than  people  are  generally  apt  to 
believe.  Recesvinto  entertained  no  sexual  feeling 
whatever  for  the  beautiful  Spanish  maiden;  he 
admired  her  great  soul,  and  her  beautiful  self,  but 
never  for  one  moment  did  his  mind  rest  on  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  whilst,  with  an  attentive 
ear  and  a  beating^  heart,  he  listened  to  her  longr 
tales  of  the  sufferings  and  misery  which  his 
countrymen  had  inflicted  upon  her  people. 

But  though  he  naturally  sympathised  more 
with  her  great  and  lofty  soul  than  with  her 
opinions,  he  could  not  but  incline  his  just  and 
noble  heart  to  the  sad  tales  he  heard  of  the  woes 
and  calamities  inflicted  upon  the  poor  Spaniards 
by  cruel  and  half-civilized  Goths,  and  often  did 
her  detailed  accounts  of  the  general  misery  of  the 
poor  country  people,  to  which  he  now  listened  for 
the  first  time,  fill  his  eyes  with  manly  tears,  and 
his  kind  and  noble  heart  with  warm  sympathy 
for  his  father's  Spanish  subjects  whom  until  then 
he  had  believed  happy  and  prosperous. 

When  Serena  discovered  the  effect  which  these 
recitals  produced  upon  him,  she  formed  a  plan 
which  every  ensuing  day  only  fixed  and  matured 
more  firmly  in  her  mind. 

"  You  should  fight  for  liberty,"  she  would  say 
to  him  ;  "  fight  for  liberty  and  power  ;  you  should 
become  a  king,  but  king  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  a 
free,  prosperous  nation,  not  king  of  the  tyrannical 
Goths.     God  has  given  you  a  good  heart  and  a 
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powerful  arm ;  use  it  to  deliver  us  from  infamy 
and  shame,  my  countrymen  would  help  you,  an 
army  would  soon  rally  round  the  flag  of  freedom. 
That  would  be  a  life  to  live  for,  not  your  present 
degraded  life,  spent  in  frivolous  petty  strife 
between  Goth  and  Goth,  or  in  vilely  tyrannising 
over  the  already  down-trodden  Spaniards  !  Your 
genius  wasted,  your  ambition  paralysed,  your 
penitence  deferred,  leading  a  useless  life,  ending  in 
a  death  of  shame." 

"  But  why,"  he  often  answered,  wonder-struck 
at  her  strange  words,  ''  why  do  you  propose  this 
to  me  ;  were  it  not  more  natural  that  you  should 
choose  a  Spaniard  for  this  work  ?  " 

"I  have  tried,  but  it  would  not  do.  The  Spaniards 
are  brave  enough  for  anything  ;  they  would  fight 
and  die  round  their  standard,  as  their  ances- 
tors did  in  the  smoking  ruins  of  Sagunto  and 
Numancia,  but  they  require  a  leader,  they  must 
have  a  head,  and  how  can  I  ever  expect  to  find 
one  amongst  these  half-savage  peasants,  who  for 
centuries  have  been  reduced  to  the  most  menial 
labours  of  the  field,  and  condemned  to  ignorance 
and  degrading  slavery  ?  No,  it  must  be  one  of 
you  Goths  who  must  take  the  lead,  and  who  will 
first  raise  the  standard  of  liberty  and  freedom  ; 
they  will  soon  rally  round  it  as  did  their  fathers 
round  that  of  the  blessed  Hermenegildo,  who  died 
fighting  for  them  against  his  cruel  and  tyrannical 
father,  king  Leovigildo,  the  last  of  the  Arians." 
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By  such  eloquent  and  impassioned  language  did 
the  fair  Serena  at  last  persuade  the  brave  prince 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards  and 
become  their  champion.  A  man,  it  has  been  said, 
is  what  a  woman  makes  him.  Surely  this  is  more 
true  than  you  men  would  care  to  allow,  for  are 
we  not  after  all  the  mothers,  the  daughters,  the 
wives,  the  mistresses  of  men  ?  To  us  they  owe 
their  birth,  to  us  they  owe  their  principal  opinions, 
it  is  for  us  that  they  fight,  for  us  that  they  work  ; 
and  so  felt  Eecesvinto,  as  one  aroused  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  love  and  admiration  for  the  beau- 
tiful Spanish  girl.  He  ofi'ered  her  his  hand  and  his 
crown  if  she  would  only  become  his  companion 
and  adviser  for  life. 

Gladly  ran  the  news  throughout  the  mountains 
and  the  plains,  and  many  a  noble  heart  amongst 
those  brave  peasants  beat  with  joy  as  they  heard 
that  their  miseries  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  that  the 
Prince  of  Spain,  the  chief  of  the  Visi-Goths,  was 
about  to  marry  one  of  their  daughters.  Great 
feasts  and  rejoicings  succeeded  to  this  unexpected 
proposal,  and  the  sound  of  the  marriage  bells 
delighted  so  much  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
that,  in  the  general  joy,  one  of  their  prisoners,  a 
Goth,  by  name  Childberto,  contrived  to  escape  ; 
but  not  even  this  unfortunate  incident  troubled 
their  happiness,  for  thai;  very  afternoon  Serena, 
robed  as  a  virgin  in  a  tunic  of  pure  white,  and 
with  the  golden  circlet  which  they  believed  the  gift 
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of  Heaven,  on  her  fair  brow,  was  united  to  the 
gallant  young  knight  who  was  to  deliver  the 
Spaniards  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  Visi- 
Goths,  and  to  give  them  a  dynasty  of  Spanish 
kings. 


VL 


"  Oh,  give  me  liberty ! 
For  were  ev'n  Paradise  my  prison, 
Still  I  should  long  to  leap  the  crystal  -walls." 

Dryden. 

Long  days  of  undisturbed  happiness  and  joy 
followed  this  wedding  ;  as  time  passed  Eecesvinto 
became  more  and  more  in  love  with  his  bride,  and 
indeed  believed  her  to  be  an  angel  whom  God  had 
sent  to  liberate  the  Spaniards,  and  to  make  him 
the  happiest  of  men. 

Serena's  love  was  of  another  kind,  she  cared  not 
for  her  husband,  but  she  was  enamoured  with  the 
kinof  she  thouo-ht  he  would  soon  become,  she  felt 
that  the  dearly  loved  prophecy  was  at  last  going 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  in  her  ardent  imagination  she 
saw  herself  seated  upon  a  throne,  the  beloved 
queen  of  the  Spaniards.  Eecesvinto  was  the 
instrument  of  her  happiness,  and  of  that  of  her 
people,  and  she  therefore  loved  him  as  such, 
and  cherished  him  in  her  heart. 

But  her  temperament  was  not  one  which  could 
sympathise  very  deeply  with  scenes  of  rural  tran- 
quillity and  undisturbed  happiness,  she  longed  for 
the  war  which  was  to  place  her  at  last  at  the  head 

TI.  2  F 
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of  the  nation,  and  in  her  moments  of  greatest  joy, 
when  her  enamoured  husband  pressed  her  tenderly 
to  his  loving  heart,  she  sighed  for  the  sound  of 
the  trumpets,  and  the  din  of  the  strife. 

"  When  !  oh  when,  my  husband,  shall  we  march 
on  Toledo  and  raise  the  standard  of  freedom  \  " 

Serena's  enthusiasm  was  most  catching  as 
Kecesvinto  already  knew  ;  but  he  could  see 
further  than  his  beautiful  bride,  and  he  knew  that 
courage  and  a  good  cause  alone  could  not  achieve 
the  decisive  victory  which  she,  in  her  ignor- 
ance of  the  world  outside  her  valley,  so  fondly 
dreamt  of.  He  also  knew  that  dauntless  intre- 
pidity would  not,  by  itself,  be  sufficient  to  cause 
a  general  rising  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  at 
that  time  almost  entirely  subjected  to  their  Gothic 
rulers  ;  besides,  how  could  he,  a  Goth,  and  the  son 
of  the  reigning  king,  rise  in  arms  against  his  own 
nation  and  against  his  own  fond  father,  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much  1 

*'  No,  no,  my  beautiful  Serena,"  he  said. 
**  Trumpets  and  swords  will  not  do,  other  means 
must  be  employed  if  we  ever  want  to  achieve 
what  we  both  hope  for ;  no  bloodshed  must  sully 
our  enterprise  ;  if  I  fight  for  liberty,  it  will  be 
the  liberty  of  all.  I  would  not  make  the  Goths 
slaves  in  order  to  liberate  the  Spaniards.  I  will 
go  to  Toledo  myself  alone,  and  I  will  break  the 
news  of  our  marriage  to  the  king ;  with  his 
consent,  we  shall  be   able   to  work  with  some 
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hope  of  success  ;  without  it,  T  will  not  move  a 
step/' 

Eecesvinto  was  so  determined  in  this,  that  not 
even  Serena  was  able  to  change  his  designs,  so 
that,  after  an  affectionate  farewell,  they  parted, 
she  returning  to  her  father's  house,  and  he  once 
more  pursued  his  way  to  Toledo. 


VI  r. 

"  I  reached  the  city  ;  many  a  year 
Has  rolled  away, 
Since  that  long  day, 
But  yet,  behold,  this  truant  tear 
Proclaims  that  trying  day  is  set 
Among  the  few  we  ne'er  forget. 

Eliza  Cook. 

A  ROYAL  mandate  from  Flavio  Quindasvinto, 
had  suddenly  been  sent  to  all  tlie  castles  and 
towns  of  the  Peninsula,  summoning  all  the  counts 
and  governors  of  counties  and  provinces  to  his 
capital  at  an  early  date,  and  my  brother,  Count 
Fruela,  had  decided,  at  my  request,  to  take  me 
with  him  to  Toledo  to  join  my  betrothed  husband, 
the  Prince  Eecesvinto. 

The  ancient  Toletum  of  the  Eomans,  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  was  a  large  flourishing  town,  the 
capital  of  the  Spanish  Yisi-Goths.  It  had  been 
fortified  a  few  years  before,  by  Gothic  kings,  with 
an  immense  outer  wall,  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  towers  and  gates.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  this  city  presented  a  most  impos- 
ing appearance,  for  it  rose  very  high  upon  several 
hills,  and  the  Tagus  flowed  round  it  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  between  high  and  rocky  banks. 
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over  which  rose  the  battlements  and  ramparts, 
and  behind  them  an  irregular  pile  of  buildings 
of  no  precise  style  of  architecture,  but  which 
formed  a  picturesque  whole,  and  between  which 
grotesque  but  massive  buildings  might  be  seen, 
here  and  there,  an  old  Pagan  temple  converted 
into  a  Christian  basilica,  or  the  high-pointed 
tower  of  some  convent  lately  erected.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town,  which  was  the  highest  point, 
stood  the  castle,  the  palace,  and  the  cathedral,  the 
most  important  buildings,  which  have  long  since 
disappeared  to  give  place  to  the  Alcazar  erected  by 
the  Moors,  and  to  the  glorious  Gothic  cathedral 
finished  only  in  1492,  which  is  to  this  day  one 
of  the  marvels  of  Spain. 

Such  was  Toledo,  the  city  which  I  now  saw 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  which  I  was  to  sufier  the 
most  cruel  disappointments.  The  streets  which 
began  immediately  inside  the  walls,  were  then  as 
they  are  now,  torturous  and  exceedingly  narrow 
and  steep,  for  Toledo  has  never  quite  lost  its 
peculiar  style,  in  spite  of  Gothic  and  Moorish 
invasion,  and  also  of  the  architects  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  who  have  done  more  in  the 
way  of  destruction  than  either  Goths  or  Vandals, 
but  have  not  yet  straightened  its  streets  nor 
widened  its  squares. 

The  palace  to  which  we  went  was  the  one 
belonging  to  our  family,  and  wher^  our  father 
had  lived  for  many  years  in  the  reign  of  the 
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unfortunate  Tulga,  and  of  his  father,  the  famous 
Chintila. 

No  sooner  were  we  settled  in  this  spacious,  but 
gloomy  and  depressing  mansion,  than  Fruela 
hastened  to  the  king's  palace,  in  obedience  to  the 
summons  he  had  received.  He  found  the  stone 
galleries,  overlooking  the  Tagus,  already  crowded 
with  the  nobles  who  had,  like  himself,  been 
summoned  to  the  royal  presence ;  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  Eugenio,  Primate  of  Spain,  who, 
later  on,  became  the  famous  St  Eugenio,  was  also 
there  by  special  command.  At  last  Flavio 
Quindasvinto  made  his  appearance,  arrayed  in 
robes  of  State,  and  wearing  on  his  head  the 
insignia  of  royalty.  He  was  an  old  man  with 
long  white  hair  and  beard,  which  gave  him  an 
imposing  and  venerable  aspect,  and  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  seemed,  indeed,  every  inch  a 
king,  as  the  saying  is,  although  he  had  certainly 
not  been  born  to  that  exalted  station. 

"My  reverend  bishops  and  much  beloved 
nobles,"  he  said,  taking  his  seat  on  the  throne, 
*'  I  have  summoned  you  this  day  to  consult  you 
on  a  grand  project  which,  I  have  been  thinking, 
will  add  greatly  to  the  glory  and  power  of  my 
realm,  and  I  am  well  pleased  to  see  that  you  have 
all  so  readily  obeyed  my  commands.  Let  me 
therefore,  before  proceeding,  thank  you,  for  so 
doing." 

The  counts  and  bishops  looked  at  each  other 
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in  silence,  and  then  bowed  low  to  the  king — they 
felt  utterly  at  a  loss  as  to  what  was  coming. 

"  Six  years  have  passed  since,  by  your  o^ti 
choice,  I  ascended  this  throne,  and  since  then 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  given  you  no 
cause  to  regret  that  choice ;  but,  my  beloved 
subjects,  I  was  already  an  old  man  when  I 
succeeded  Tulga,  and  ever  since  that  day,  T  have 
grown  older  and  weaker.  It  is  not  that  the 
government  of  the  nation  weighs  too  heavily  on 
my  shoulders, — indeed,  I  pray  God  that  I  may  yet 
be  spared  to  legislate  many  more  years  for  you — 
but  in  case  of  war,  I  fear  that  I  might  prove  but 
a  poor  general,  being  as  you  all  know,  past  the 
age  in  which  the  fatigues  of  a  long  day's  fighting 
are  unfelt.  It  is  true  that  peace  now  reigns  in 
our  realm,  and  I  pray  to  the  blessed  Trinity 
that  it  may  long  continue  to  do  so,  for  war  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  progress  and  religion  ;  yet  I 
cannot  hide  from  myself  that  the  Goths  are  a 
warlike  race,  and  cannot  remain  long  inactive. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  been  thinking 
of  raising  to  the  supreme  power  with  myself,  my 
eldest  son,  Prince  Eecesvinto,  whom  I  beHeve 
you  all  like,  and  in  case  of  my  death,  lie  would 
succeed  me  as  your  king.  For  this,  of  course,  I 
require  your  votes,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  seeing 
the  necessity,  and  the  justice  of  my  desire,  you 
will  not  hesitate  in  giving." 

Low  but  prolonged  murmurs,  as  if  of  discontent, 
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followed  this  speech,  yet  several  of  the  nobles,  and 
almost  all  the  prelates  present,  seconded  the  king's 
proposal.  My  brother,  Fruela,  however,  was 
amongst  those  who  remained  silent.  Flavio,  with 
his  quick  eye  and  penetrating  look,  noticed  this, 
and  thus  addressed  him  : 

"Is  it  possible,  Don  Fruela,  that  you,  whose 
sister  is  about  to  marry  the  Prince,  should  be  one 
of  those  who  refuse  me  his  vote  \ " 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  your  Highness,  to  see 
the  Prince  Kecesvinto  on  the  throne  of  Spain ;  I 
can  only  say  what  I  feel." 

"  But  why  %  has  he  ever  offended  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  no  personal  enmity  towards  your 
son,  but  I  should  not  like  the  Gothic  monarchy  to 
become  hereditary.'' 

"And  yet,"  pursued  the  king,  with  a  slight 
frown  which  gradually  deepened  as  he  went  on 
speaking,  "The  succession  from  father  to  son  is 
by  no  means  new  amongst  us,  and  I  think,  the 
nation  has  often  proved,  that  she  does  not  object  to 
them.  To  the  great  Leovigildo  succeeded  his 
son,  the  Catholic  Kecaredo." 

'*Ay,  ay,  but  only  after  a  long  and  bloody 
war  against  his  brother,  Hermenegildo,  whom  you 
Catholics  reverence  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr  to  this 
day." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, 
besides,  at  his  death,  was  not  his  son,  Liuca,  elected 
by  the  nobles  to  succeed  him  ? " 
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'*  Two  years  afterwai'ds  tie  perished  at  the  hands 
of  Viterico." 

"  The  Second  Eecaredo  was  also  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  his  father,  Sirebuto." 

Don  Fruela  made  a  movement  with  his  rio-ht 
arm  as  if  this  discussion  tired  him,  yet  he  an- 
swered the  king  with  apparently  as  much  patience 
as  before. 

*'  Eecaredo  11.  died  three  months  after  his  coro- 
nation. Suintila  and  his  son  Eecitniro  were 
expelled  from  Spain,  and  as  to  the  poor  Tulga, 
who  was  elected  after  the  death  of  his  father 
Chintila,  you  know  the  sad  fate  which  has  befallen 
him,  and  how,  althoucfh  still  alive,  he  is  oblio-ed 
to  remain  in  a  monasterv,  while  a  stranorer  occu- 
pies  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  Such  is  the  fate  of 
those  men  who  have  succeeded  their  fathers  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.'' 

The  king  now  descended  from  the  throne,  and 
stepping  towards  the  Count,  he  said  : 

"These  are  mere  excuses;  I  see  plainly,  Don 
Fruela,  that  you  have  a  private  reason  for  dislik- 
ing my  son." 

"  If  your  Highness  will  have  it  so,  I  will  not 
deny  it." 

''  And  am  T  not  to  know  that  secret  reason 
which  in  your  mind  seems  to  disqualify  the  prince 
for  the  throne  1 " 

"Yes,  you  shall  know  it,  but  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  the  first  to  wish  to  conceal  it  from  the 
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noble  counts  and  reverend  prelates  here  assembled. 
I  will  tell  you  all  privately,  and  then  you  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  yourself  if  I  have  good  reason 
for  opposing  the  election  of  Recesvinto  to  the 
Gothic  throne." 

Flavio,  now  really  alarmed,  for  he  saw  that 
there  was  indeed  a  reason  for  this  determined 
opposition  from  one  of  his  most  powerful  nobles, 
and  not  merely  a  young  man's  quarrel,  as 
he  had  at  first  imagined,  waved  his  hand,  and 
the  Counts  and  Bishops  bowing  before  him,  with- 
drew into  the  outer  halls,  but  murmuring  amongst 
themselves,  and  showing  signs  of  a  curiosity  which 
only  the  majesty  of  the  royal  presence  induced 
them  to  restrain. 

When  the  young  man  had  been  left  alone  with 
the  aged  monarch,  who  felt  at  that  moment  more 
like  a  father  than  like  a  king,  he  thus  expressed 
himself : 

"  Until  this  morning  I  held  your  son  to  be  the 
bravest  and  most  praiseworthy  knight  of  our 
empire  ;  I  reverenced  him  as  the  son  of  my  king, 
and  I  loved  him  as  the  betrothed  husband  of  my 
sister,  but  this  morning,  when  I  arrived  at  my 
home  in  Toledo,  I  was  met  by  a  man  who  had 
been  an  esquire  of  my  father's,  and  who  for  the 
last  two  months  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  by 
some  lawless  brigands  in  the  mountains  of  Toledo. 
He  told  me  that  he  saw  the  Prince  Recesvinto, 
the  son  of  the  king,  and  the  betrothed  husband  of 
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mj  sister,  actually  marry  a  common  mountain 
girl,  a  Spaniard  who  has  promised  to  create  him 
king  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  whom  he  has,  by 
some  such  absurd  promises,  been  thus  seduced." 

If  a  thunder-bolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  the  poor 
father  could  not  have  been  more  horror-stricken 
and  astonished. 

"  Have  I  not  a  powerful  reason,  brave  king,  to 
oppose  the  election  of  such  a  man  to  the  glorious 
throne  of  our  forefathers  ? "  continued  Don 
Fruela,  not  noticing  the  effect  which  his  words 
had  produced  upon  the  old  man.  *'  Recesvinto 
has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
cause  of  those  vile  and  lawless  people,  incapable 
of  a  noble  idea,  or  of  a  fixed  plan,  and  who  are 
destined  by  heaven  to  suffer  patiently  the  chains 
of  the  conquerors  who  succeed  each  other  in  their 
land.  He  has  mixed  his  noble  and  pure  Gothic 
blood  with  that  of  the  base,  vile  slaves,  a  mixture 
of  Iberian,  Lusitanian,  Celtic,  Phoenician,  Greek, 
Carthagenian,  and  Roman  blood,  whitened  by  the 
weight  of  the  chains  which  for  ages  they  have 
had  to  bear.  I  am  a  Goth,  and  I  desire  my 
children  to  be  Goths,  and  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  should  enjoy  the  inheritance  which  the 
courage  and  the  blood  of  our  noble  ancestors 
conquered  from  the,  until  then,  all  powerful 
Romans.  I  know  what  my  race  is  worth,  the 
noble  race  which  trampled  upon  the  empire  of 
proud  Rome ;  and  I  want  the  old  faith  which  has 
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made  us  what  we  are — I  mean  the  real  Christian 
religion — to  become  once  more  the  religion  of  the 
state,  and  to  be  alone  taught  to  our  children,  and 
not  the  heresy  of  the  Eoman  Church,  called 
Catholicism,  which  Eecesvinto  introduced.  I 
wish  the  Spaniards  to  remain  our  slaves,  because 
they  are  only  fitted  to  be  slaves ;  and  for  this 
reason,  and  because  I  should  not  like  to  see  on  the 
throne  of  my  forefather,  the  great  Eurico,  a  man 
who  has  so  insulted  my  sister  Berenguela,  and 
who  desires  the  degradation  of  our  pure  race ;  and 
because  I  think  the  Gothic  monarchy  should 
remain,  as  it  has  been  imtil  now,  elective,  I  oppose 
myself  to  the  election  of  Prince  Eecesvinto.  Do 
not,  therefore,  count  on  my  vote,  although  I  fear 
you  will  not  find  it  very  necessary." 

The  King  had  not  heard  these  last  words,  the 
news  which  he  had  learned  bewildered  him,  and 
he  could  not  think  of  anything  but  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  beloved  son  he  had  desired  to 
make  a  king. 

Don  Fruela,  perceiving  at  last  the  state  of  the 
monarch,  withdrew  into  the  ante-room,  and  sent 
for  the  doctor  of  the  palace,  fearing  that  the  effect 
of  the  news  he  had  communicated  had  proved  too 
much  for  his  strength;  but  Flavio  refused  to  see 
him,  and  he  remained  the  whole  of  that  day  alone 
in  the  great  Hall,  overpowered  by  what  he  had 
heard. 


VIII. 

"  Grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise  ; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge  ;  they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 
The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life. 
Philosophers  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
I  have  essay'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself." 

Lord  Byron. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  Fruela  returned 
home,  and  the  sun  was  fast  sinking  behind  the 
mountains  towards  the  west,  where  the  dark, 
ever-rolling  waters  of  the  Tagus  flow  on  their 
way  to  the  ocean. 

I  descended  to  the  court-yard  to  meet  my 
brother,  when  I  heard  the  hoofs  of  his  horse  upon 
the  stones,  and  I  was  beside  him  when  he  alighted 
from  his  powerful  white  steed. 

"  What  news,  Fruela  ? "  I  exclaimed  with  a 
smile.  "  What  knews  of  him  I  love ;  hast  thou 
seen  Eecesvinto  ? " 

He  answered  me  not,  but  with  a  quick  step  he 
gained  the  great  saloon,  where  I  soon  afterwards 
followed  him. 

"  Tell  me,  brother,"  I  again  said,  *^  what  news 
of  the  Prince  ?  " 
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Still  no  answer. 

*'  Is  he  coming  to  see  me  ?  "  .  .  .  Fruela  gently 
took  my  hand  in  his,  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart. 

"  Why  dost  thou  not  speak,  brother?  Has  any 
thing  happened  ? " 

With  a  deep  sigh  he  embraced  me,  and  seated 
himself  by  my  side. 

"  Yes,"  he  murmured,  "  you  must  think  no 
more  of  him  !  " 

"  Eecesvinto  !  "  I  exclaimed,  fearing  something 
had  happened  to  him,  when  sobs  came  and  choked 
my  utterance,  and  I  could  not  pronounce  another 
word,  and  warm  tears  fell  upon  my  brother's  hands. 

"  Weep  not  for  him,"  he  exclaimed,  seeing  my 
tears,  ''  weep  not  for  the  villain  who  has  offered 
such  an  insult  to  our  house,  and  has  so  basely 
deceived  thee.  Blood  must  wash  out  that  injury, 
not  tears  ! " 

"  Oh,  brother  !  "  I  cried,  rising  to  my  feet,  but 
still  clinging  to  him,  for  I  felt  that,  unsupported, 
I  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  "  Tell  me  all, 
oh,  for  pity  sake,  conceal  nought.  Tell  me,  tell 
me  all  you  know.  Ah,  I  guess  too  truly  by  that 
look  of  thine,  that  all  joy  is  lost  to  me  for  ever, 
and  that  henceforth  my  life  will  be  a  blank.    .  ." 

**  Away  with  unavailing  grief,  daughter  of 
Eurico,  thou  shouldst  think  only  of  revenge, — he 
whom  thou  lovest  hast  proved  unworthy  of  thy 
love  ;  he  has  married  another,  a  common  slave, 
who  is  not  worthy  to  untie  thy  shoe-string." 
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The  hot  tears  dried  suddenly  on  my  cheek. 
My  eyes  assumed  a  look  of  calm,  haughty  defiance. 
I  was  too  proud  to  betray  any  sign  of  sufiering, 
although  I  felt  my  heart  had  been  rent  asunder. 
No  outward  sympathy  could  counteract  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  inward  woe,  None  but  myself  should 
henceforth  know  how  deeply  I  still  loved  the 
Prince. 


IX. 

"She  is  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her." 

Shakespeare. 

The  whole  of  that  night  the  poor  king  remained 
alone  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  Toledo, 
overpowered  by  the  news  he  had  heard.  As 
he  began  to  realise  to  its  full  extent  the  strange 
conduct  of  his  unnatural  son,  he  gradually  sank 
into  a  pitiable  state  of  prostration  of  spirits,  alter- 
nating with  occasional  bursts  of  fury. 

"  Ah  fool,  fool  that  I  was  to  nourish  a  serpent 
in  my  bosom  that  would  end  by  stinging  me  to 
the  quick.  Traitor  !  parricide  !  I  am  too  old  to 
wear  a  crown  !  too  feeble  to  wield  a  sword  ?  I  had 
placed  all  my  hope  in  thee,  I  had  loved  thee  more 
than  my  kingdom,  more  even  than  myself ;  and  in 
return  thou  takest  the  part  of  my  enemies,  nay  of 
my  slaves,  and  thou  turnest  them  against  me, 
against  their  master  and  thy  master  ! 

Towards  morning  he  was  a  little  calmer  ;  he 
began  to  think  of  what  could  be  done  to  remedy 
the  evil,  to  undo  the  marriage  if  possible.  He 
ordered  his  son  to  be  brought  to  him. 

Eecesvinto  entered  the  royal  presence  with  a 
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firm  step  and  a  loving  look  for  his  father,  Trhom 
he  had^not  seen  since  his  departure  for  Seville, 
and  advancing  up  the  hall  he  knelt  before  him 
and  clasped  his  arms  around  the  old  man's  neck 
as  he  had  often  done  before,  while  he  reverently 
kissed  his  right  hand. 

Flavio  was  too  much  moved  to  stop  him,  but 
when  he  felt  the  pressure  of  his  beloved  son's  lips 
upon  his  hand,  the  tears  which  he  had  been 
imable  to  shed  in  that  long  long  night  rushed 
to  his  eyes  and  relieved  him  as  tears  alone  can 
relieve  and  soothe. 

*'  Ah,  my  brave,  my  beloved  boy,"  he  exclaimed, 
''  thou  couldst  never  forget  thy  old  father,  thou 
couldst  never  turn  traitor ;  thou  wilt  tell  me  that 
what  I  have  heard  of  thee  is  untrue ;  swear  to  me 
that  thou  art  not  married  to  a  slave  as  I  have 
been  told,  and  I  will  make  thee  king  of  Spain." 

Eecesvinto  answered  not,  he  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  such  a  reception ;  he  had  counted  on  his 
father's  ignorance,  to  have  gently  broken  to  him 
the  dreaded  news  of  the  marriage,  but  now  it  was 
too  late,  he  could  not  deny  the  fact. 

Flavio  looked  at  his  son  in  silence,  he  saw  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  he  saw  that  Fruela's 
news  was  only  too  true,  and  with  a  strength  of 
which  no  one  seeing  his  age  would  have  still  be- 
lieved him  capable,  he  repulsed  his  son  from  him  ; 
who,  unprepared  for  this  rude  blow,  fell  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet. 

II.  2  G 
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"  Thou  art  no  longer  my  son,  I  disown  tliee  as 
David  disowned  Absalom." 

"  Ah  father,  I  have  well  deserved  thy  anger,  I 
am  indeed  married  to  a  Spaniard,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  if  you  saw  her,  if  you  knew  her,  you  yourself 
would  have  acted  as  I  have  done.  I  have  tried 
to  look  upon  her  as  a  stranger,  as  a  slave,  but  1 
have  failed,  to  me  she  is  more  than  my  equal,  she 
is  my  queen,  she  is  my  God.  Human  love,  father, 
is  not  the  growth  of  human  will." 

"  And  you  have  married  a  Spaniard  !  a  slave  !  " 

''  A  Spaniard !  Ah !  and  I  glory  in  the  name 
too,  I  would  gladly  sacrifice  my  life  for  their  wel- 
fare, for  the  welfare  of  that  noble  race  which  we 
so  unjustly  and  despotically  tyrannise  over." 

"A  Spaniard !  the  very  name  breathes  of  slavery 
and  misery,  and  you  have  mingled  your  pure 
Gothic  blood  with  that  of  those  cowards  I  " 

*'  Eome  was  two  hundred  years  before  she  could 
conquer  them,  those  cowards  as  you  call  them ;  and 
not  even  then  was  their  spirit  subdued.  Do  you  call 
a  nation  cowardly,  Sire,  which  prefers  death  to 
submission  to  a  foreign  rule,  and  who  in  a  blazing 
furnace  prefers  to  bury  its  riches  and  its  children 
rather  than  that  they  should  become  Eomans  ? 
You  are  proud  of  our  victories,  proud  of  having 
conquered  the  Eomans  when  vice  and  luxury  had 
enervated  and  degenerated  them,  and  rendered 
them  old  and  weak  before  their  time,  but  what 
think  you  of  a  people  who  achieved  victories  over 
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the  great,  the  all-powerful  Eomans  of  old  ?  AVhat 
think  you  of  a  nation  which  Caesar  himself  calls 
the  terror  of  his  empire  %  Ay,  proud  king  of  the 
Goths !  all  our  glories  fade  into  the  shade  by  the 
side  of  those  blazing  furnaces  of  Sagunto  and 
Numancia. 

"Would  you  call  coward  a  nation  capable  of 
such  a  fierce  and  steady  resistance  ?  If  to-day 
their  virtues  are  of  a  more  sober,  more  penitent 
and  enduring  kind,  it  is  because  we  with  our  cruel 
oppressions  have  made  them  so.  Our  forefathers 
were  Arians,  but  we  have  been  obliged  to  accept 
the  religion  of  those  you  call  our  slaves,  and  make 
it  our  own,  we  have  turned  Catholics  to  please 
them.  Do  you  think,  Sire,  that  a  people  who  are 
incapable  of  a  fixed  idea  as  you  believe  the 
Spaniards  to  be,  could  thus  impose  its  religion  upon 
its  rulers  \  If  the  Spaniards  surrendered  them- 
selves so  easily  to  our  forefathers,  it  was  only  to 
escape  the  sway  of  the  Byzantine  court  and  the 
brigandage  of  the  avaricious  Franks,  Suevians, 
and  Vandals  who  overran  the  country  draining 
it  on  all  sides,  if  we  have  so  unjustly  turned  them 
into  our  slaves,  and  if  we  have  made  ourselves 
masters  over  them,  it  has  only  been  through  the 
force  of  circumstances,  but  in  their  hearts  they 
have  never  submitted  to  our  sway.  Nations  are 
often  compelled  to  recognise  as  facts  what  they 
would  be  craven  to  sanction  as  right.  We  have 
conquered  their  country,  we  have  taken  possession 
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of  their  land  but  not  of  their  hearts,  they  are  still 
free  and  ever  will  be,  and  if  they  submit  to  the 
rule  of  the  Gothic  kino^,  and  to  the  laws  he 
chooses  to  establish,  it  is  only  because  they  have 
no  king  of  their  own  to  obey,  no  organised  system 
of  government ;  and  you  know  very  well,  oh  king  ! 
that  it  is  for  fear  they  should  ever  become  an 
organized  community  that  we  have  taken  such 
care  to  shut  all  the  doors  against  them,  and  to 
block  up  the  few  roads  by  which  they  might  have 
attained  progress  and  enlightenment,  and  yet, 
even  thus  they  manage  to  creep  in  amongst  us, 
through  the  narrow  doors  of  the  church  and  the 
convent,  and  also  from  the  pulpit  they  manage  to 
influence  us,  nay  even  to  govern  us,  for  is  not  the 
very  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  prime  minister  of 
your  realm,  a  Spaniard  ?  The  Spaniards  enter 
into  our  palaces  through  the  doors  of  the  temple  ; 
let  us  open  to  them  also  the  roads  to  fame  and 
wisdom.  Ah  father  !  if  you  had  penetrated  as  I 
have  into  the  homes  of  those  you  call  slaves  ;  if 
you  had  studied  their  noble  natures,  and  high  as- 
pirations as  I  have  done,  you  too  would  be  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  in  every  way  worthy 
to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  land  which  we 
have  so  easily  conquered,  even  with  the  sons  of 
Eurico  and  Ataulfo." 

Flavio  could  say  nothing  to  this  outburst  of 
noble  passion  of  his  son,  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
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he  was  right  in  his  sentiments,  and  yet,  they 
were  opposed  to  all  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear,  to  all  the  traditions  of  his  race,  in  which  until 
then  he  had  so  blindly  believed. 

*'  Has  your  wife  told  you  all  these  things  % " 

"  Yes,  she  is  an  angel  of  purity  and  strength, 
a  saint  upon  earth." 

"  By  St.  James,  I  will  see  her  and  judge  for 
myself !"  exclaimed  the  king,  feeling  an  intense 
desire  in  his  heart  to  see  this  woman  who  had 
operated  such  a  change  in  his  son's  mind,  and  to 
judge  justly,  weighing  both  sides  alike. 

"  You  tell  me  this  Spaniard  is  an  angel  of 
purity  and  strength,  I  believe  that  there  is  not 
one  amongst  that  race  who  is  worthy  of  being, 
I  will  not  say  the  wife,  but  the  mistress  of  a 
Goth." 

"  What  a  blasphemy  !  if  you  knew  Serena,  if 
you  knew  her  virtues,  her  courage,  her  T\isdom 


"  Would  those  virtues,  that  commge,  that  wis- 
dom bear  a  test,  a  trial  ....?" 

"  Her  noble  nature  is  like  the  gold,  it  might 
break,  but  it  will  not  bend." 

"  Do  you  defy  me  % " 

"Yes." 

"  By  St.  James  I  will  try  that  natm^e  of  which 
you  seem  so  proud  and " 

"  And will  you  forgive  me  and  receive 
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her  as  your  daughter  if  this  trial  result  favour- 
ably ?  " 

*'  As  my  daughter  ?  a  Spaniard  !     Never  I  .  .  . 
.  . .  ."  exclaimed  the  proud  king,  then  looking  at 

his  beloved  son  he  murmured, "well,  we 

shall  see," 


X, 

"There  is  a  star  that  cheers  our  way 

Along  this  dreary  world  of  woe, 
That  tips  with  light  the  waves  of  life, 

However  bitterly  they  flow."' 

Eliza  Cook. 

Ix  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Castle  of  Toledo 
stand  two  youthful  figures,  the  one  is  Eecesvinto, 
the  Gothic  Prince,  the  other  is  Serena,  his  Spanish 
bride ;  who  by  command  of  the  king  has  been 
brought  a  prisoner  to  the  capital. 

*'  What  means  this,  Eecesvinto  t  Wherefore 
have  they  brought  me  hither  ?  am  I  a  prisoner  or 
a  queen  ?  why  have  they  taken  me  away  from 
my  faithful  people  ?  why  have  I  been  brought  to 
this  palace  without  your  coming  to  fetch  me  ? " 

"  My  beloved  Serena,  you  will  need  all  your 
courage." 

"Has  it  ever  failed  me  ? " 

"  Let  me  explain  all  this  mystery  to  you  dearest 
wife,  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  I  came  direct 
to  Toledo  last  week  when  I  left  thee  in  thy  happy 
valley ;  I  came  here  to  my  father  and  told  him  all ; 
how  I  loved  you,  and  how  we  were  married  ; 
he  was  furious,  nothing  would  appease  his  rage, 
and  ....  he  insulted  your  countrymen  .  .  . ." 
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"  Oh,  if  I  had  been  there  !  " 
"  So  I  told  him,  I  talked  to  him  of  thy  beauty, 
of  thy  courage,  of  thy  constancy,  and  he  would 
not  believe  me  !  At  last  he  said  that  he  would 
try  you,  that  he  would  put  your  courage  and 
your  constancy  to  the  proof,  and  for  this  he  has 
given  orders  that  you  should  be  brought  to  his 
palace.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  be  capable 
of  suffering  this  momentary  trial  ?  Think  of  my 
love,  which  will  never  abandon  thee,  think  of  thy 
Eecesvinto,  who  will  constantly  pray  to  God  that 
He  may  give  thee  strength." 

*'I  will  think  of  Spain  and  of  the  oppressed 
Spaniards ;  hope  will  never  abandon  me,  the  cause 
of  liberty  will  not  fail  to  give  me  strength.  Let 
thy  cruel  father  come  with  all  the  trials  and  tor- 
ments his  hard  heart  can  imagine,  I  fear  them  not; 
the  holy  Virgin  will  help  me  through  them  all,  I 
despise  alike  the  despot  and  his  tools." 

Eecesvinto  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  a  supernatural  power  would  give  her 
strength ;  and  he  feared  no  longer  for  her. 

They  were  still  in  each  other's  arms  when  the 
door  behind  them  opened,  and  the  king  entered 
the  gallery  leading  me  by  the  hand. 

I  had  come  to  the  palace  that  morning  for  the 
first  time  at  the  special  request  of  Flavio  Quindas- 
vinto,  but  I  ha,d  not  anticipated  seeing  Eecesvinto 
there,  whom  I  believed  far  away  from  Toledo  ; 
the  sight  of  him  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  I 
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was  obliged  to  cling  to  the  king's  arm  to  avoid 
falling  to  the  ground. 

"  The  king !  "  exclaimed  Eecesvinto,  in  a  loud 
voice  which  made  me  tremble,  at  the  same  time 
moving  a  little  aside.  Serena  remained  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  like  a  statue,  not  a 
muscle  in  her  whole  frame  moved,  although  she 
knew  that  all  our  eyes  were  fixed  on  her,  and  she 
could  not  but  be  conscious  of  the  attention  which 
she  engrossed. 

"  Slave,"  exclaimed  the  king,  approaching  quite 
close  to  her.  "  Slave,  thou  hast  dared  to  delude 
my  son,  the  Prince  of  Spain  !  On  your  knees,  I 
am  thy  king." 

The  Spanish  maiden  looked  up  at  her  husband 
as  if  to  ask  him  his  advice ;  at  a  motion  of  his 
head,  she  knelt  down  before  the  stern  monarch ; 
but  her  face  expressed  no  sign  that  might  have 
been  taken  for  reverence  or  respect ;  in  this  trying 
day  of  her  life  she  felt  herself  superior  to  king 
and  princes,  and  her  handsome  features,  forced  by 
the  all-powerful  control  she  possessed  over  herself, 
into  a  stern  composure,  only  betrayed  pride  and 
haughtiness,  while  her  large  black  eyes  flashed 
with  such  triumphant  fierceness,  that  they  made 
even  those  of  the  king  turn  involuntarily  to  the 
ground. 

"  Do  you  know,  deceitful  woman,  that  our 
laws  forbid  a  marriage  between  Spaniard  and 
Goth  ?     Thy  marriage,  therefore,  is  unlawful." 
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Serena  answered  not,  she,  indeed,  ignored  the 
Gothic  law,  and  the  idea  that  her  marriage  might 
ever  be  disputed,  had  certainly  never  entered 
her  head  ;  but  she  was  too  proud  to  show  her 
ignorance  ;  too  proud  to  show  how  this  news 
wounded  that  very  pride. 

"Prince  Kecesvinto  was  already  betrothed  to 
this  lady  you  here  see  by  my  side." 

The  proud  Spaniard  could  keep  silent  no  longer, 
and  in  spite  of  herself,  her  cheeks,  and  even  her 
lips,  assumed  a  ghastly  paleness,  and  she  fixed 
her  penetrating  gaze  on  me. 

"Holy  Virgin,"  she  exclaimed,  "is  it  possible!" 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  king,  "  and  according  to 
our  laws  ;  persons  who  have  been  betrothed  can- 
not celebrate  any  other  union,  unless  the  alliance 
be  broken  off  by  a  mutual  agreement." 

A  ray  of  light  seemed  to  enter  my  soul ;  I 
forgot  for  one  moment  how  faithless  the  prince 
had  proved  to  me  ;  I  saw  him  standing  there  in 
all  the  beauty  of  his  manly  bearing  as  he  had  so 
often  stood  on  the  battlements  of  our  castle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  ;  I  forgot  every- 
thing but  that  I  was  still  his  betrothed  wife,  that 
he  was  still  my  betrothed  husband,  and  that  I 
should  never  agree  to  withdraw  the  claim  I  still 
had  upon  him. 

"  This  lady,  I  am  sure,  seeing  that  the  Prince 
loves  her  not,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  break  her 
engagement  with  him,"  said  the  beautiful  Spaniard, 
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turning  once  more  towards  the  Prince,  and 
risinor  from  the  oroiind  where  she  had  remained 
until  then,  I  followed  the  direction  of  her  look, 
and  I  saw  that  Recesvinto  encouraged  her  with  a 
loving  smile.  At  that  moment  I  would  gladly 
have  changed  places  with  her,  for  I  saw  that  he 
loved  her  as  he  had  never  loved  me.  But  I  too 
was  proud,  and  I  tried  to  hide  my  emotion  as 
w^ell  as  I  could. 

"No,"  I  exclaimed,  "I  do  not  give  up  my 
claims  to  the  Prince's  hand,  he  is  still  my 
betrothed  husband." 

I  saw  that  Serena  trembled,  althouorh  she  too 
tried  very  hard  to  conceal  her  emotion,  but  this 
slight  movement  of  her  frame  repaid  me  for  all 
I  had  had  to  bear  during  that  trying  day. 

A  long  silence  reigned  after  this  ;  during  which 
was  heard  the  distant  lauo;hter  of  the  soldier  on 
the  parapet  below,  and  the  mournful  bells  of  the 
convent  of  St  Isidoro,  which  announced  the  death 
of  one  of  their  monks.  At  last  my  brother  was 
the  first  to  break  this  long  pause. 

"The  betrothed  who  marries  some  one  else, 
becomes,  from  that  moment,  according  to  our 
laws,  the  slave  of  the  lady  he  has  deceived,  and 
his  bride  also  becomes  her  slave." 

Serena  advanced  a  few  steps  towards  the  Prince 
as  if  to  seek  his  support,  but  suddenly  checking 
herself,  she  said  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  she  in 
vain  tried  to  render  firm, 
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*'  Then  I then  Eecesvinto " 

*'  Are  both  the  slaves  of  Dona  Berenguela." 

"  As  for  the  Prince/'  I  exclaimed,  "  I  forgive 
him." 

A  look  of  gratitude  from  the  king  gave  me 
more  strength.  "  I  pardon  him,"  I  continued, 
"  for  I  believe  him  to  be  sorry  in  his  heart  for  the 
way  he  has  behaved  towards  me !  as  for  this 
woman,  she  was  born  to  be  a  slave,  and  the  chains 
of  servitude  will  weigh  lightly  upon  her." 

Flavio  now  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the 
gallery,  and  taking  Serena  by  the  hand,  he 
brought  her  to  me,  saying, 

"Slave,  behold  thy  mistress." 

I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  her,  and  with  an  hysterical 
laugh,  I  gave  her  my  train  to  hold,  which  she 
took  and  carried  behind  me,  but  as  proudly  as  if 
she  jiad  been  a  queen  receiving  a  crown.  After 
this,  we  all  left  the  gallery.  As  I  passed  near  the 
Prince,  I  bowed  to  him  in  silence,  and  half  put 
out  my  hand  to  meet  his,  but  he  looked  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  scorn,  and.  did  not  acknow- 
ledge my  bow,  but  instead,  he  approached  Serena, 
and  with  much  veneration,  kissed  her  hand  as  he 
might  have  done  that  of  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 

This  action  made  me  feel  once  more  all  the 
pangs  of  jealousy,  and  in  that,  my  hour  of  triumph, 
I  felt  more  like  the  conquered  than  like  the  con- 
queror, although  my  rival  walked  behind  me 
bearing  my  train. 


XL 


"  Joyful  is  the  woe  for   a  noble  cause,  and  welcome  all  its 
miseries."  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

Deeadful  as  that  first  night  must  have  been 
for  the  courageous  Spanish  girl  who,  in  one  single 
instant,  had  passed  from  freedom  to  slavery ;  from 
beinsr  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Prince  Recesvinto 
— heir  of  a  powerful  monarch — to  a  slave,  a 
defenceless  \dctim  in  her  rival's  hands ;  and  yet, 
ten  thousand  times  more  dreadful  was  it  for  me, 
for  she  had  the  consolation  of  being^  beloved, 
whilst  I — I  felt  that  what  had  happened  that  day 
had  raised  a  barrier  between  me  and  my  love 
which  hereafter  nothing  could  break  down.  I 
had  become  hateful  in  his  eyes,  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  the  man  I  loved  most  in  the  world,  and 
yet,  I  could  not  undo  what  I  had  done.  I  could 
not  give  Serena  her  freedom, — it  was  too  sweet  a 
feeling  to  have  her  in  my  possession,  to  be  able  to 
do  with  her  as  I  liked  ;  it  was  a  feeling  of  revenge, 
but  revenge  is  sweet  to  unpurified  spirits,  and  I 
was  still  very  low  in  the  scale  of  goodness  at  that 
time. 

As  for  Serena  herself,  she  could  not  but  feel 
that   she   was  in   the   right    all  the  time ;    her 
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heroic  courage  never  failed  her,  she  had  still  full 
confidence  in  herself,  and  in  the  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  on  whose  support  she  relied.  "  I 
will  let  everyone  see,"  she  exclaimed,  *'that  I  am 
above  earthly  feelings,  that  I  despise  the  miseries 
of  the  world,  and  I  w^ill  prove  to  that  proud 
King  that  the  slave  is  ftir  nobler  than  the  Coun- 
tess, and  far  more  worthy  of  being  the  Queen  of 
Spain." 

The  next  morning  1  dressed  myself  in  my 
richest  attire ;  I  placed  my  handsomest  jewels, 
those  which  my  mother  had  lent  me  to  appear 
at  court,  in  my  hair  ;  and  when  the  polished  steel 
plate  which  served  me  as  a  mirror  told  me  that  I 
looked  my  best,  I  gave  orders  for  my  new  slave 
to  be  brought  to  me. 

Serena  entered  my  closet ;  she  looked  pale,  for 
she  was  one  of  those  whose  cheeks  become 
blanched  instead  of  flushed  by  any  great  emotion  ; 
but  her  delicate  transparent  skin  made  her  appear 
still  handsomer  than  she  had  done  the  previous 
day.  Her  large  black  eyes  did  not  look  so 
wild  and  startled  as  they  had  appeared  then;  but 
they  still  flashed  with  concentrated  indignation. 
She  stood  there  in  the  centre  of  the  closet, 
calm,  watchful,  and  expectant,  and  her  proud  lips 
firmly  compressed.  Whilst  I,  although  with  my 
back  turned  towards  her,  could  see  every  move- 
ment of  her  face  as  I  compared  it  with  mine  in 
the  polished  plate  before  me. 
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The  flattering  compliments  of  the  young  knights 
at  Seville  had  perhaps  made  me  rather  vain,  but 
as  I  compared  my  countenance  with  that  of  my 
rival,  it  struck  me  that  I  was  the  prettier  of 
the  two,  although  she  was  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest in  reality. 

As  I  turned  towards  her,  her  deep  eyes  looked 
back  steadily  into  mine,  but  by  a  slight  move- 
ment of  my  head,  I  contrived  to  turn  her  gaze 
to  the  table  beside  me,  where  lay  the  iron  collar 
I  had  prepared  for  her,  together  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  the  sharp  pointed  dagger  which  was 
then  used  to  punish  slaves  with.  I  knew  that 
this  sight  would  have  a  great  effect  upon  her, 
but  her  eyes  fell — that  was  all, — she  still  stood 
before  me  calm  and  self-possessed,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  has  been  long  prepared,  and  who, 
when  the  fatal  hour  arrives,  is  not  overwhelmed, 
but  rises  superior  to  the  occasion,  and  goes  forth 
to  encounter,  and  prepared  to  contend  with 
destiny. 

"  Come  woman,  come  nearer  to  me.  I  have 
determined  to  honour  the  beauty  who  has  so 
captivated  the  Prince's  heart  by  cutting  off  her 
hair  with  my  own  hand.  It  is  a  pity  that  those 
lustrous  locks  must  fall ;  it  is  a  pity  that  that 
proud  neck  must  henceforth  be  concealed  beneath 
an  iron  collar,  but  it  is  not  my  fault  that  this 
should  be  the  end  of  thy  grand  ambition,  the 
unlooked-for  end  of  thy  well-planned  schemes. 
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Thou  art  my  slave,  Serena,  but  I  will  be  a  kind 
mistress  to  thee.  I  will  always  have  thee  near 
me ;  thou  shalt  be  the  slave  who  will  attire  me, 
dress  my  hair,  sleep  at  the  foot  of  my  bed.  Thou 
seest  that  I  mean  well.  Come  now  here,  kneel 
down  before  me,  that  I  may,  with  my  own  hands, 
cut  oflf  thy  hair." 

*'  I  am  your  slave,  Dona  Berenguela,  do  with 
me  as  you  please,  your  conduct  is  indilBferent  to 
me."  Deep  and  low  grew  her  voice  as  she  spoke 
these  words — deep  and  low,  restrained  with  that 
restraint  which  is  put  over  the  feelings  by  a 
strong  nature ;  and  yet,  they  could  not  hide  from 
me  that  consuming  passion  which  burnt  in  her 
breast,  nor  the  fierce  fire  which  flashed  in  her 
eye,  but  she  knelt  down  at  my  feet,  and  let  me 
cut  off  her  long  glossy  curls,  which  touched  the 
ground  all  around  her,  with  calm,  self-command- 
ing patience.  When  I  had  finished,  and  her 
beautiful  black  locks  lay  scattered  on  the  marble 
pavement,  she  raised  her  head,  and,  unable  to 
encounter  the  stern  gaze  of  that  woman,  whom 
I  felt  to  be  my  superior  in  every  way,  I  was 
obliged  to  fix  my  eyes  on  the  floor. 

*'  I  have  power  over  you  of  life  and  'death, 
see  how  you  obey  my  orders,  slave."  As  I  said 
these  cruel  words,  I  took  in  my  hand  a  few  of 
the  short  hairs  which  still  hung  from  her  brow, 
and  lifted  her  head,  so  that  I  might  look  into 
her  face.     It  bore  no  expression  of  pain,  though 
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I  must  have  inflicted  it  by  raising  her  head  in 
that  rough  way,  but  I  observed  with  pleasure 
that  she  no  longer  looked  beautiful.  I  thought 
to  myself  that  not  even  Eecesvinto  would  admire 
her  now.  I  then  took  the  iron  collar  with  my 
name  engraved  upon  it,  which  lay  upon  the  table, 
and  I  clasped  it  around  her  neck. 

As  I  was  doing  this  my  brother  entered  the 
apartment ;  he  looked  at  me  and  then  he  looked 
at  Serena ;  a  strange  expression  appeared  on  his 
countenance,  and  I  felt  that  he  too,  saw  that  the 
slave  was  the  superior  of  the  mistress. 

*'  I  am  going  to  church,"  I  said,  ''  to  thank  God 
for  the  happy  termination  of  the  events  of  yester- 
day ;  Serena  will  carry  my  stool ;  will  you 
accompany  me,  brother  ?  " 

He  again  looked  at  me,  and  then  at  my  slave. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  Christian  church  in 
Toledo,  and  I  will  not  pray  in  a  Catholic  basilica, 
but  you  can  go  ;  yes,  go  and  show  yourself  with 
your  rival  carrying  your  stool  behind  you  ;  go 
and  enjoy  your  victory.  It  would  be  a  sight  of 
shame  to  me,  rather  than  one  of  triumph/' 

The  meaning  of  his  words  entered  my  heart, 
but  I  had  made  a  vow  to  the  virgin  that  I  would 
go  and  pray  to  her,  if  I  gained  a  victory  over  my 
rival,  and  I  felt  bound  to  perform  my  promise.  I 
therefore  sallied  forth  from  the  palace,  with  Serena 
carrying  my  stool  behind  me,  whilst  my  other 
slaves  followed  at  a  respectful  distance. 

II.  2  H 
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The  news  of  my  triumph  had  by  this  time 
reached  every  part  of  the  city,  and  great  crowds  of 
people  lined  the  streets,  awaiting  my  arrival.  We 
were  greeted  with  cries  of  disgust  and  cries  of 
admiration,  according  as  they  proceeded  from 
Goths  or  Spaniards,  for  the  first  looked  upon 
Serena  as  a  great  criminal  who  had  dared  to  aspire 
to  a  throne,  whilst  the  Spaniards  and  Romans 
naturally  took  her  part.  But  both  parties,  how- 
ever different  their  opinions,  could  not  but  admire 
her  proud  bearing,  and  her  extreme  beauty,  which 
made  her  position  so  touching. 

Don  Fruela,  who  watched  us  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  our  palace,  was  also  obliged  to  exclaim, 
"  She  is  indeed  beautiful ;  I  no  longer  wonder  at 
the  prince  marrying  her." 


XII. 

"  Can  hate  turn  to  love  ?  " 


Milton. 


Two  montlis  had  passed  since  the  scene  I  have 
just  related.  I  had  not  seen  Eecesvinto  since 
that  day  in  the  palace,  when  Serena  was  given  to 
me  as  my  slave.  He  had  gone  to  suppress  a 
rising  of  the  Yasques,  said  some ;  he  had  been 
imprisoned  bj  order  of  the  king,  others  assured 
me  ;  whilst  mj  brother  would  have  it,  that  he  had 
gone  to  raise  an  army  to  dethrone  his  father,  and 
regain  possession  of  his  wife. 

We,  too,  had  left  Toledo,  and  had  returned  to 
our  castle  in  Seville,  where  our  mother,  the  old 
Countess  Theodolinda,  had  been  seriously  ill,  and 
had  sent  for  us. 

I  had  my  rival  in  my  power  ;  I  could  do  what 
I  liked  with  her,  and  yet  I  was  far  from  being 
happy.  I  knew  that  Recesvinto  did  not  love  me, 
and  every  day  I  repented  of  the  generous  way  in 
which  I  had  pardoned  him — the  idea  that  the 
king  would  never  have  allowed  his  beloved  son 
to  become  my  slave,  never  entered  my  head.  I 
thought  that  if  I  had  so  decided,  I  might  have  had 
him  at  my  feet  all  this  time.     In  the  meanwhile,  I 
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exercised  all  my  arts  to  tyrannise  over  Serena  and 
make  her  suffer  for  what  I  in  my  turn  had  to 
suffer ;  for  I  still  felt  in  my  heart  the  cruel,  re- 
vengeful spirit  that  had  animated  the  Indian 
Ananda,  and  my  passions  were  almost  as  strong 
and  bitter,  as  when,  in  the  Castle  of  Daphadah,  I 
planned  the  death  of  Channa. 

"  You  have  never  had  a  slave  who  dressed  you 
with  so  much  care  as  Serena,''  said  my  brother  to 
me  one  day,  as  we  stood  on  the  ramparts  over- 
looking the  river,  where  I  had  so  often  stood  with 
Eecesvinto. 

"It  is  true,"  I  answered.  "  At  first  I  feared 
that  she  would  have  served  me  against  her  will, 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  I  have  been  mistaken. 
Having  been  born  a  slave,  her  present  position 
naturally  comes  easy  to  her." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  her  soul  is  too  grand  and 
too  noble  to  mind  the  hardships  and  petty  cruelties 
you  impose  upon  her.  Her  great  spirit  rises 
above  such  things,  for  a  proud  woman  who  has 
learnt  to  submit,  carries  all  her  pride  to  the 
reinforcement  of  her  submission.  I  daresay  even 
in  her  present  condition  she  considers  herself  far 
superior  to  you." 

"  Your  opinion  of  the  Spaniards  has  changed 
considerably,  I  see,  of  late." 

"  No,  I  despise  them  as  much  as  I  ever  did." 

"  And  their  women  ? " 

''  Also." 
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"  Without  any  exception  ? " 

Don  Fniela  moved  a  few  steps,  looking  still 
at  the  stately  galleys  on  the  river,  before  he  said  : 

**Do  you  imagine  that  I  have  fallen  in  love 
with  Serena  ? " 

"Madly,"  I  answered,  laconically. 

He  turned  and  faced  me.  I  saw  his  broad,  intel- 
lectual brow  darken,  while  his  fair  curls  waved  in 
the  morning  breeze  under  his  helmet ;  he  drew 
himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  tall,  stalwart 
frame,  and  came  towards  me. 

''  Mind  how  you  treat  her  then,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  which  confirmed  my  suspicions  to  their  full 
extent.  He  was  in  love  with  Serena.  He,  the 
stern  Goth,  who  so  despised  the  Spaniards,  the 
proud  man  who  had  said  that  this  very  woman 
was  not  worthy  to  untie  my  shoe  string  I  He 
loved  her  !  Was  I  sorry  \  Was  I  glad  ?  I  could 
hardly  tell  yet,  for  although  I  had  seen  this  change 
coming  gradually  upon  him,  I  had  never  imagined 
that  he  would  thus  end  by  confessing  himself  in 
love  with  her;  he,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all 
her  misfortunes ;  he  w^ho  had  hated  her,  even 
before  he  had  seen  her,  with  all  the  hate  of  a 
conqueror  and  a  Yisi-Goth. 

A  few  days  later,  he  found  himself  on  the 
same  spot  with  Serena,  who  had  gone  there  to 
breathe  the  refreshing  air  from  the  Guadalquivir. 

"  Do  not  the  caprices  of  my  sister  weary  you 
sometimes,  Serena  ?  "  he  said,  approaching  her. 
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"  No/'  she  answered,  with  her  usual  air  of 
haughtiness  that  made  her  look  so  superior  to 
everyone  else.  **  No,  I  am  her  slave;  more,  I  am 
her  rival,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  she  should  try 
to  make  me  unhappy." 

"Does  she  make  you  unhappy?" 

*"  No,  I  think  not  of  her  ;  I  think  only  of  the 
destiny  that  awaits  me  when  the  ordeal  and  its 
preliminary  trials  are  at  an  end." 

"  Do  you  then  still  believe  yourself  destined  to 
become  a  queen  % " 

"  A  queen!  "  she  answered,  as  if  astonished  that 
this  question  should  come  from  the  lips  of  her 
master. 

"  A  queen !  well,  perhaps,  but  the  liberator  of 
Spain  undoubtedly.^' 

"  Your  faith  is  strong,  you  have  great  confid- 
ence in  yourself,  but  you  go  the  wrong  way  to 
work.     Kecesvinto  will  never  be  king." 

"  I  count  not  upon  him." 

"  You  do  well,  for  he  has  forgotten  you,  and 
abandoned  you  to  your  rival,  but  independently 
of  that,  he  will  never  be  king  of  Spain  ;  the  nobles 
have  sworn  to  vote  for  another  after  the  death  of 
the  present  king  ;  perhaps  they  will  raise  him  to 
the  throne  before  then,  and  that  man  is  myself !  " 

**  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Serena  in  her  usual 
calm  manner  ;  '*  you  are  braver,  more  ambitious 
than  Recesvinto,  and  will  make  a  better  king." 

Don  Fruela  thought  himself  dreaming  when  he 
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heard  this  ;  could  it  be  possible  that  it  was  Serena 
who  spoke  thus  ?  He  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears ;  but  her  words  were  so  sweet  to  liim,  they 
so  flattered  his  vanity,  that,  taking  her  in  his  arms, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  rapture  of  love, 

**  Wilt  thou  share  my  fortune,  Serena  ?  " 

The  Spaniard  gave  a  sharp  cry,  and  with  one 
effort  freed  herself  from  his  embrace. 

"  Never,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  am  still  the  wife 
of  Recesvinto." 

Don  Fruela  burst  into  a  satirical  laugh  which 
made  her  shudder  in  spite  of  her  self-com- 
mand. 

*'  You  are  not,  and  never  have  been  Recesvinto's 
^ofe  ;  a  Goth  cannot  marry  a  Spaniard  according 
to  our  laws  ;  he  has  deceived  you  when  he  called 
himself  your  husband  ;  you  have  been  but  his 
mistress.  But  I  understand  you  better  than  he 
did,  you  never  loved  him,  you  never  could  have 
loved  him,  but  you  wanted  power,  riches.  I  offer 
them  all  to  you  ;  be  mine  and  I  will  make  you  the 
first  woman  in  Spain.  I  offer  you  everything, 
everything,  except  my  hand,  which  I  cannot 
give  to  a  Spaniard,  if  you  will  only  become  mine 
for  I  love  you  !  " 

''  How  dare  you  insult  me  thus,  Don  Fruela ! 
I  despise  you,  I  hate  you,  and  I  would  rather  die 
than  become  yours  !  " 

As  she  said  this  her  eyes  flashed  with  a  strange 
light,  and   her  cheek  flushed  painfully  whilst  the 
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brilliant  sun  of  Andalucia  fell  full  upon  her.  But 
the  Count,  excited  and  carried  away  by  passion, 
once  more  approached  her.  Serena  stood  with 
her  back  towards  the  river,  leaning  on  the 
stone- work  of  the  parapet,  and  as  she  saw  him 
advancing  towards  her,  blinded  by  desire,  and 
excited  with  love,  she  once  more  shuddered  and 
looked  at  the  waters  beneath  her,  as  if  to  seek  pro- 
tection there  from  his  passionate  frenzy,  for  she 
well  knew  that  in  that  state  he  would  have  dared 
anything.  But  a  moment  afterwards  she  was  her- 
self again,  and  she  advanced  to  meet  him  with  the 
proud  look  that  was  her  chief  charm,  and  a  half- 
disdainful  smile  on  her  lips,  which  had  now  once 
more  recovered  their  habitual  coral  hue. 

**  Back !  back  ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low  but 
commanding  tone,  which  showed  no  signs  of  fear. 
*^  Is  this  the  way  thou  wouldst  win  my  love  .  .  .  .  ? 
by  insulting  me  ....'?  by  forcing  me  .  .  .  .  ? 
Back  !  I  say,  back !  and  on  thy  knees,  for  I  am 
thy  Sovereign." 

Don  Fruela  stopped  and  looked  at  her,  as  she 
stood  there  against  the  setting  sun,  her  simple 
garments  flowing  in  the  evening  breeze,  and  her 
short  hair  surrounding  her  head  like  an  aureole  of 
glory.  He  felt  that  she  was  indeed  his  Princess, 
his  superior,  and  almost  involuntarily  he  bent 
the  knee  before  her. 

She  now  extended  her  hand  to  him,  which  he 
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kissed  with  all  the  reverence  which  he  would 
have  bestowed  upon  that  of  a  queen. 

"  Let  us  be  friends,"  she  said  after  a  pause  ; 
'*  we  both  have  need  of  each  other.  You  want  to 
become  a  king,  I  want  to  free  the  Spaniards  ;  we 
cannot  afibrd  to  quarrel.  But  see,  here  comes  your 
sister,  the  jealous  Dona  Berenguela,  she  must  not 
see  you  thus  at  the  feet  of  her  much- envied  rival ; 
rise  Don  Fruela,  let  us  once  more  become — thou 
the  proud  Count,  and  I  the  humble  slave." 

My  brotjier  rose  to  his  feet  just  as  I  was  ap- 
proaching, so  that  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  some- 
thing had  happened  between  them. 

"  Brother,"  I  said,  "  you  seem  very  familiar  with 
my  waiting-maid,  with  my  slave." 

"  She  is  your  slave  no  longer,  you  shall  not 
exercise  your  revenge  any  more  on  this  unfortunate 
woman,  you  have  already  made  her  suffer  too 
much." 

"She  is  my  property,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  dare 
not  take  her  from  me." 

"  From  this  moment  she  is  mine,  and  I  shall  do 
with  her  what  pleases  me  without  requesting  your 
permission." 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  treat  the  betrothed  wife 
of  your  prince  ?  She  is  my  property,  the  king 
himself  gave  her  to  me,  will  you  take  her  away 
from  me  in  defiance  of  your  king  ?  " 

"  I  recognise  no  king  but  myself,  this  castle  is 
mine  from  turret  to  foundation-stone,  and  in  it  I 
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shall  do  what  pleases  me.  Flavio  Quindasvinto 
has  no  power  over  me,  for  I  am  as  much  king  over 
Seville  as  he  is  over  Toledo.  Mark  what  I  say, 
Berenguela,  if  it  please  me  I  can  make  this  slave 
queen  over  you." 

He  offered  his  arm  to  Serena  and  they  both 
walked  silently  past  me  into  the  hall  which 
opened  on  to  the  battlements.  As  she  passed  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  me,  but  there  was  no  sign 
whatever  of  scorn  in  that  gaze,  nothing  to 
show  she  felt  that  she  triumphed  over  me,  only 
the  same  stern  proud  look  she  used  to  bestow 
upon  me  when  I  most  cruelly  insulted  her. 

''  If  Eecesvinto  could  but  see  them,"  was  my 
first  thought,  "he  would  no  longer  think  of  her,  but 
he  is  far  away  and  still  believes  her  faithful  to 
him,  he  will  love  her  to  the  very  last ! " 

Shortly  after  this  I  too  entered  the  castle  and 
went  straight  to  my  mother's  room,  in  whose  lap 
I  buried  my  head  and  relieved  my  lacerated  feel- 
ings and  overburdened  heart.  Her  kind  sympa- 
thising love  soon  brought  me  back  to  myself  and 
made  me  forget  my  woes. 

"You  lose  nothing  in  that  girl,  she  is  but  a 
perpetual  spy  on  all  your  actions  ;  don't  you  see 
that  her  position  only  made  her  more  interesting 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  "?  Fruela  will  liberate 
you  at  once  of  the  spy  and  the  rival.  As  for  him, 
I  am  not  afraid  ;  he  is  too  proud  and  hates  the 
Spaniards  too  much,  to  love  her  very  deeply." 


XIII. 

"  Though  pride  may  show  some  nobleness 
When  honour's  its  ally, 
Yet  there  is  such  a  thing  on  earth  • 

As  holding  heads  too  high  ! 
The  sweetest  bird  builds  near  the  ground, 

The  loveliest  flower  springs  low ; 
And  we  must  stoop  for  happiness, 
If  we  its  worth  would  know." 

Swain. 

From  that  day  I  saw  no  more  of  Serena.  I  knew, 
througli  my  other  slaves,  that  she  was  still  in  the 
castle,  but  that  Don  Fruela  had  given  orders  that 
she  should  be  treated  like  a  lady  of  rank,  and  re- 
spected by  all  her  former  companions  as  such. 
His  love  for  her  grew  stronger  and  stronger  every 
day,  and  now  he  began  to  flatter  himself  that  his 
ardent  passion  was  not  without  an  echo  in  the 
warm  heart  of  the  Spaniard. 

How  strange,  I  repeated  to  myself,  ''  that  this 
woman  should  be  able  to  inspire  such  love  in  all 
men  as  even  to  change  their  very  natures." 

But  so  it  was,  her  proud  bearing  joined  to  her 
extreme  beauty  had  completely  won  the  heart  of  my 
brother,  as  it  had  before  won  the  heart  of  my  lover. 

One  morning  they  were  standing  side  by  side 
on  the  top  of  the  grand  old  Eoman  tower  which 
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commanded  such  an  extensive  view  all  over  the 
country.  At  their  feet  flowed  the  majestic  Bcetis. 
which  even  then,  was  crowded  with  the  stately 
galleys  of  the  Greeks  and  Goths  which  brought 
to  our  very  doors  the  commerce  of  Egypt  and 
Constantinople,  and  on  the  right  side  of  this 
mighty  river  rose,  close  to  its  waters,  the  power- 
ful city  of  Seville,  the  capital  of  Southern  Spain, 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  surmounted  by 
the  elevated  tower  upon  which  Saint  Hermenegildo 
had  received  the  palm  of  martyrdom  only  a 
century  before. 

*'  The  town  at  ourfeet  with  its  powerful  fortresses, 
and  all  the  country  around  as  far  as  your  eyes 
can  reach,  with  its  many  castles  and  keeps,  are 
mine,"  said  Don  Fruela.  "At  one  word  from 
my  mouth  two  thousand  Gothic  warriors  will 
rush  into  the  field  and  march  upon  Spain,  nay, 
to  the  very  gates  of  Toledo.  Twenty  Counts 
almost  as  powerful  as  myself  have  sworn  to  help 
me.  In  less  than  a  year  I  shall  be  king  of  Spain. 
Hark  Serena !  do  you  hear  the  glorious  sound  of 
that  word  king  ! — king  of  Spain  ?" 

"  Say  rather  king  of  the  Goths,  the  Spaniards 
recognize  not  your  foreign  rule." 

'*  They  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  it  never- 
theless, for  all  are  not  like  you,  my  Serena,  my 
beautiful  Serena." 

"At  the  sound  of  liberty  all  men  are  alike. 
Weak  woman  as  I  am — a  slave — I  too  can  raise 
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two  thousand  men,  I  too  can  send  an  army  into 
the  field — an  army  as  courageous  and  brave  as 
yours,  if  inferior  in  strength.  Liberty  !  liberty ! 
that  word  has,  indeed,  a  glorious  sound  ;  that 
should  be  your  cry,  and  at  that  cry  the  very 
women  will  rise  and  fight  for  you." 

"Is  it  possible,  Serena,  that  you,  with  your 
proud  haughty  soul,  have  been  for  so  long  the 
humble  slave  of  my  sister,  submissively  obeying 
her  strangest  whims  ?  " 

*'  Degrading  as  was  my  late  position,  Don 
Fruela,  and  deep  as  the  iron  of  my  chains  had 
entered  into  my  soul,  I  found  a  stern  pleasure  in 
submitting  to  my  fate.  I  shed  no  tears,  I  uttered 
no  sigh,  no,  not  even  in  secret ;  but  if  I  were 
again  to  become  your  sister's  slave,  I  fear  that  my 
proud  heart,  though  it  might  not  bend,  would 
quickly  break." 

"  Oh,  my  love!"  was  all  the  enamoured  knight 
could  utter,  and  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 
"  Will  you  be  my  ....  my  wife,  my  queen  ? " 

"  Youi'  wife !  your  queen  !  " 

"  Ah,  but  not  under  false  pretences.  Although 
I  am  Recesvinto's  rival  and  enemy,  yet  I  bear 
him  no  ill-will,  I  will  not  steal  his  wife  from  him  ; 
but  if  she  give  herself  freely  to  me,  why — then  I 
am  justified  in  marrying  her.  A  few  days  ago, 
when  I  asked  you  to  be  mine,  I  told  you  that  the 
Prince  loved  you  not.  I  told  a  lie  ;  I  sought  to 
deceive  you  that  you  might  the  more  readily 
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yield  to  my  love  ;  but  now  I  love  you  too  much 
to  use  such  dishonourable  means.  I  will  preserve 
your  esteem  even  if  I  lose  your  love.  Eecesvinto 
loves  you  still ;  he  has  sought  often  and  often, 
since  your  confinement  in  my  castle  to  rescue  you 
from  your  prison,  to  make  you  once  more  his  wife  ; 
he  loves  you  now  as  much  as  he  did  the  day  he 
married  you  in  your  sequestered  valley  ;  do  you 
love  him  still  ? " 

Serena  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  after 
a  pause,  which  seemed  years  to  Don  Fruela,  she 
answered, 

"  1  love  him  not ;  I  never  loved  him.  Yet  I 
suppose  I  am  wrong  ;  I  suppose  I  should  be  like 
other  wives,  and  love  him  above  all  men ;  but  I 
cannot  help  my  nature ;  to  me  the  liberty  of  Spain 
is  dearer  than  Eecesvinto's  love." 

"  Ah  how  happy  you  make  me  !  So  you  will  be 
my  wife,  my  queen  ^  " 

Serena  hesitated  still  another  moment.  "  Yes," 
she  murmured  at  last ;  "I  feel  in  me  the  spirit 
that  animated  Judith,  Delilah,  and  Esther,  I 
must,  like  them,  sacrifice  myself  for  the  good  of 
my  country.  I  will  be  your  wife,  but  only  on 
one  condition." 

"  Name  it." 

"  When  Recesvinto  married  me,  he  promised  to 
emancipate  the  Spaniards  and  the  Eomans,  and  to 
declare  them  equal  with  the  Goths  and  Yisi-Goths 
in  all  the  realms  he  should  conquer.     It  was  only 
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under  this  promise  which  I  made  him  swear 
upon  his  sword,  that  1  married  him ;  it  is  only 
after  you  have  sworn  the  same,  that  I  will  consent 
to  become  your  wife." 

*'  You  ask  me,  nne  to  make  the  Spaniards  equal 
with  the  Goths  !  the  slaves  equal  to  the  masters ! 
Don't  you  know  that  it  was  my  hatred  for  that 
degraded  race  that  has  made  me  an  enemy  of 
Kecesvinto  ?  " 

"  And  you  want  to  marry  a  daugliter  of  that 
degraded  race  !  "  exclaimed  the  beautiful  woman, 
whilst  a  look  of  scorn  animated  her  perfect 
features.  "  If  you  marry  a  Spaniard,  why  should 
you  not  let  your  subjects  do  the  same  ?  You 
should  allow  those  who  have  not  the  hatred  you 
have  for  that  race,  to  marry  Spaniards  if  they  like." 
M.  "  The  beauty  of  one  Spaniard  shall  free  the 
whole  race,  by  St  James  !  And,  after  all,  it  will 
be  but  good  policy,  for  the  king,  who  will  want 
to  subject  the  turbulent  nobles,  ^oLL  sooner  or 
later  be  compelled  to  call  the  people  to  his  aid. 
Besides,  the  Spaniards  will  aid  me  to  mount  the 

throne Serena,   perforce,  I    yield  to  thy 

wish ;  the  Spaniards  and  the  Goths  shall  be  equal 
from  the  day  I  become  their  king." 

"  There  is  yet  another  thing  which  you  must 
swear.  Besides  being  a  Spaniard,  I  am  a  Catholic ; 
you  must  abjure  your  religion  and  become  the 
same." 

"  That  I  never  will.     I  become  a  Tritheist,  a 
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Consubstantialist  I  never !  I  abandon  my  dearest 
dream  ! — that  of  converting  the  Visi-Goths  once 
more  to  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  to  the  great 
faith  which  has  made  them  what  they  are — 
never  !  .  .  .  .  never  ask  me  that,  Serena,  for  not 
even  your  love  will  make  me  abjure  my  faith !  " 

*'  The  blessed  Virgin,  when  she  appeared  to  my 
father,  and  communicated  the  honour  which 
awaited  me,  stipulated  that  Spain  should  remain 
true  to  the  church  of  her  Son.  She  would  un- 
doubtedly withdraw  her  supernatural  aid  if  I 
were  to  marry  an  Arian.  Besides,  if  you  persist 
in  your  heresy,  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the 
Goths  will  aid  you  in  your  enterprise,  for  they 
are  both  Catholics.  You  alone  remain  a  heretic  ; 
the  Eomans,  the  Greeks,  the  Goths,  the  Spaniards, 
all  have  submitted  to  the  holy  synods  of  Nice 
and  Toledo;  all  the  Christian  world,  after  a  war 
of  three  hundred  years,  now  professes  at  last,  the 
same  orthodox  creed ;  would  you  remain  alone  the 
enemy  of  Christ  ? '' 

Don  Fruela  remained  silent  for  some  minutes  ; 
at  last  he  said,  ''When  I  am  king,  I  will  summon 
a  second  council  at  Toledo,  and  decide  what  I 
shall  do  after  having  weighed  both  sides  of  the 
question  with  equal  justice ;  until  then,  I  shall 
remain  an  Arian  ;  but  you  will  become  my  wife, 
will  you  not,  beautiful  Serena  ?  " 

"  Yes,  under  those  conditions,  for  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  blessed  Viro;in  will  turn  your  noble 
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heart  and  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  her 
cause." 

*^  We  shall  see;  at  this  moment  all  is  indifferent 
to  me,  for  I  have  you  in  my  arms." 

And  the  proud  Goth  once  more  clasped  the 
slave  in  his  arms,  and  this  time  she  did  not  with- 
draw herself  from  his  embrace. 

"  Hark!  hark,  Fruela!"  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"don't  you  hear  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
below  ? " 

This  aroused  him  from  his  trance. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose  if  you  will  ascend 
the  throne  of  Spain ;  give  me  a  few  horsemen, 
and  I  will  myself  ride  to  our  mountains  and  sum- 
mon my  faithful  Spaniards  to  the  light." 

"No,  I  will  not  let  you  go,  but  you  shall  have 
as  many  messengers  as  you  like  to  send  to  the 
mountains  of  Toledo." 

"  That  will  do  just  as  well.  I  hasten  to  my 
chamber,  where  I  shall  T\Tite  to  my  father  Sig- 
berto  that  the  moment  predicted  by  the  Virgin 
has  arrived ;  in  less  than  two  weeks  you  will  see 
these  plains  covered  ^vith  Spanish  warriors,  who 
will  fight  for  freedom  or  for  death." 
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"  Ambition  breaks  the  ties  of  blood,  and  forgets  the  obligations 
of  gratitude."  Sm  Walter  Scott. 

Messengers  were  sent  by  my  brother  to  all  the 
different  nobles  who  had  sworn  to  help  him,  and 
by  Serena  to  her  father  Sigberto,  and  to  the 
different  centres  of  Spanish  discontent.  The 
sound  of  approaching  war  soon  resounded  in  our 
castle,  in  Seville,  and  in  all  the  country  around. 
Our  pages  and  esquires  prepared  themselves  on  all 
sides  to  meet  the  hardships  of  war,  and  many  a 
young  heart  beat  with  unusual  vigour  at  the 
thought  of  the  glory  to  be  achieved,  and  the 
booty  to  be  gained.  Rich  old  Jews  were  often 
seen  in  the  corridors  of  the  castle,  who  came  to 
lend  their  gold  to  my  brother  at  no  small  per 
centage,  and  every  one  in  the  place  tried  to  out- 
vie each  other  in  the  ardour  and  activity  with 
which  they  devoted  themselves,  each  one  in  his 
own  province,  to  the  preparations  for  the  approach- 
ing conflict. 

One  morning  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Seville, 
Laureano,  who  was  the  last  of  that  faith  in  Spain, 
arrived  at  the  castle  attired  in  all  the  splendour 
of  his  canonical  rob(\^,  for  the  successors  of  the 
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meek  and  lowly  apostles  already  affected  in  all 
things  a  regal  pomp,  and  wore  on  their  heads 
crowns  like  king^s ;  and  then  we  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  Don  Fruela  was  to  be  united  to 
Serena  on  that  day.  The  ceremony,  however, 
was  carried  on  in  solemn  secrecy,  no  one  being 
present,  by  the  express  command  of  the  bride, 
but  the  bishop  and  two  esquires  who  were  to 
serve  as  witnesses. 

As  they  came  out  of  the  chapel,  however,  I 
managed  to  see  them  from  behind  a  piece  of 
tapestry  of  my  o\\ti  working,  which  hung  before 
a  door  long  ago  closed  up. 

She  was  dressed  in  white  brocade  embroidered 
in  silver,  and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  Countess's 
coronet  surrounded  by  the  miraculous  circlet 
which  she  believed  a  gift  from  heaven,  and  which 
she  had  managed  to  conceal  during  the  time  of 
her  slavery. 

My  brother  was  also  gorgeously  attired,  and 
his  face  showed  signs  of  the  greatest  happiness. 

"  Ah,  Kecesvinto  I "  I  exclaimed,  "is  it  possible 
that  this  woman  could  ever  have  loved  you,  could 
ever  have  been  your  wife  ?  " 

"If  he  only  knew  of  this  marriage !  "  was  the 
thought  that  came  into  my  head,  "  If  he  only  knew 
how  faithless  she  has  proved  to  him,  perhaps  he 
would  then  think  of  me !  perhaps  he  would  love 
me  again." 

Should  I  write  to  him?     That  would   have 
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been  to  have  betrayed  my  brother,  discovering  all 
his  projects  to  his  enemy.     I  could  not  do  that. 

For  two  days  I  was  in  this  state  of  uncertainty. 
Love  and  duty,  jealousy  and  happiness,  were 
struggling  in  my  soul.  I  had  to  choose  between 
my  brother  and  my  lover;  but  between  a  brother 
who  loved,  and  a  lover  who  hated  me.  It  was 
a  dreadful  trial.  I  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 
I  did  nothing  but  think  about  it.  "Would 
Recesvinto  believe  me  if  I  wrote  to  him  \  Had  I 
not  fallen  too  low  in  his  esteem  for  him  even 
to  believe  my  word  ?  He  might  take  it  as  a  mean, 
vile  stratagem  to  possess  myself  of  his  person, 
and  then — oh  horror  ! " 

But  I  could  not  believe  this  of  him.  "  He  is 
too  noble,  too  unsuspicious,  for  this  base  thought 
ever  to  cross  his  mind." 

But  then  if  he  came,  an  army  would  accompany 
him  ;  he  would  come  suddenly  upon  my  brother, 
unawares,  and  then  what  would  be  the  result  ? 

"  I  will  risk  everything,"  I  at  last  exclaimed. 
"  After  all,  I  love  Recesvinto  more  than  Fruela, 
and  his  love  is  necessary  to  my  happiness." 

That  very  day  one  of  my  pages  might  have  been 
seen  crossing  the  drawbridge  over  the  moat  just  as 
the  sentinels  were  about  to  raise  it  for  the  night, 
and  for  long  afterwards  I  remained  on  the  top  of 
the  old  Roman  tower,  with  my  eyes  anxiouslyfixed 
upon  him  as  he  galloped  towards  Toledo  on  a 
fine  Arab  horse,  until  the  shades  of  night  finally 
concealed  him  from  my  sight." 
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"  And  now,  my  beloved  Walter,"  said  Conchita, 
"  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  are  about  to  conceal 
me  from  your  sight,  and  I  must  say  good-bye  till 
to-morrow,  when  I  hope  to  finish  the  story  of  that 
life,  in  which  I  began  to  suffer  for  your  love, — 
for  this  very  love  which  to-day  makes  us  both  so 
happy." 

And  she  was  gone !  Gone  once  more  to  the 
celestial  spheres  where  she  dwelt.  Her  graceful 
spirit  form  vanished  from  my  sight  as  a  cloud  of 
azure  and  gold,  and  I  was  left  alone — alone  once 
more  for  the  day. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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